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Chile’s military 
stays out in 
the cold, Page 4 



NEWS SUMMARY 


GENERAL 


Dublin 
reviews 
laws on 
violence 


The Irish Cabinet derided yester- 
day to review the laws on incit- 
ement to curb those “who promote 
the men of violence while claiming 
to he unnssoaated with them." 

A ban on Sinn Fein, the political 
wing of the Provisional IRA, would 
still be considered i£ legislation 
proved too difficult to draft. « 

In the House of Commons, UK 
Prime Minister 'Margaret Thatcher 
condemned Noraid, the organisa- 
tion that purports to collect money 
in the U.S. for victims of Northern 
Ireland violence, as a front for (he 
ERA. Page 10 

Warsaw Pact offer 

The Czechoslovak Communist Par- 
ty daily newspaper Rude Provo said 
the Warsaw Pact was still prepared 
to negotiate on reducing interna- 
tional tension, in spite of nuclear 
missiles being stationed in Europe. 

In Bonn, West Germany's Free 
Democratic Party said Warsaw Pact 
member Romania would send its 
foreign minister to the opening of 
an East-West security conference in 
Stockholm next month. 

In Moscow, the Soviet -Army 
newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda 
warned Turkey that the Soviet 
Union would not accept UJ5. nu- 
clear missiles on Turkish territory. 

Lambsdorff to stay 1 

West German Economics Minister 
Otto Lambsdorff will take no deci- 
sion on resignation until examining 
magistrates decide whether to try 
him on corruption charges, the Gov- 
ernment said. Page 2 

Kuwait stops visas 

Kuwait's embassies have been told 
to stop issuing entry -visas to for- 
eigners, except nationals of other 
Gulf Cooperation Council states. 
That follows six bomb attacks on 
December 12. Page 3 

Disco detentions 

A Spanish judge ordered the deten- 
tion of the five owners of a Madrid 
discotheque where 79 people died in 
a fire on Saturday. 

Lima shooting 

The head of Peru's police detective 
training school was shot dead in li- 
ma hours after one of the country’s 
most powerful left-wing leaders 
was captured. 

Salvador arrest 

Salvadorean army Captain Ernesto 
Avila was arrested for the 1981 kill- 
ing of two U.S. officials and the 
head of a land reform programme. 

Greyhound running 

The US. Greyhound bus company 
plans to resume its 2,000 daily 
scheduled runs today after striking 
workers voted to accept a pay cut in 
a previously rejected contract 
Paged 

2,350-mile fence 

Indm plans to build a barbed-wire 
fence along the 2450-mile border 
with Bangladesh to win support for 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's 
Congress (I) Party in Assam, which 
is complaining of an influx of Bang- 
ladeshis every month. Page 3 

Briefly ... 

Brussels University students ended 
a hunger strike over a Bill to re- 
strict immigration. 

Salvadorean parliamentary presi- 
dent Roberto d'Aubuisson is to 
stand in the country's presidential 
election next March. 

Five kilos of cocaine worth 
U-S.S4.5m were seized at Sydney 
airport. 


BUSINESS 

Greece 
to curb 
pay and 
prices 

• GREECE announced a prices 
and incomes policy package fbr 
1984 that will extend public sector 
index-linked pay to higher income 
brackets but control private-sector 
wages and prices- Page 10 

• DOLLAR weakened to DM 2.788 
(DM 2.773), SwFr £205 (SwFr 22121 
FFr 8A475 (FFr 8.457b) and Y2M.7 
(Y238.15). Its Bank of England 
trade-weighted index was 13&8 
(13121 In New York it dosed at DM 
2.7717, SwFr 2213, Y235JQ and FFr 
8)455. Page 27 

• STERLING closed at $L419, up 5 
points, but dipped to DM 34275 
(DM 3435), SwFr 3J3 (DM 3241 
FFr11485 (FFr 11495) and Y33325 

Its trade weighting was 


aUS (822). In New York it closed at 
SL4lk Page 27 

• GOLD rose $2.75 to $377275 in 
London. In Frankfurt h added $3 to 
$378 and in Zurich it was also $3 
higher at $37825. In New York, die 
Domex November settlement was 
$379.4 ($373). Page 26 

• LONDON: FT Industrial Ordi- 
nary index added 7.7 to dose at a 
record 7692. Report, Page 21. FT 
Share Information Service. 
Pages 22, 23 

• WALL STREET: Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average closed 2J>4 down at 
1,24147. Report, Page 17. Foil share 
prices. Pages 18-20 

• TOKYO: Share prices rebounded 
as investors recovered from (he set- 
back to the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party in Sunday’s election. 
The Nikkei Dow index dosed 143.76 
up at 9,62743, a record high. Hie 
Stock Exchange index rose 741 to 
76653. Report, Page 17. Leading 
prices, other exchanges. Page 29 - 

• EUROPEAN "INVESTMENT 
Bank is lending Ecu 80m ($65m) to 
three Portuguese enterprises. 
Page 2 

• SANDOZ, Swiss chemical com- 
pany, plans to extend its food inter 
ests by acquiring sweet maker F. 
Ahigrens Tekniska Fabrik of Swe- 
den. 

• INCHCAPE BERHAD, con- 
trolled by Inch cape of the UK, is to 
hive off most of its Malaysian busi- 
ness to newly formed Kumpulan 
Inchcape. Page 11 

• WORLD OIL PRICES might fall 
after U.S. refiners Ashland Oil and 
Citgo Petroleum decided to cut $15 
a barrel off the price they will pay 
for domestic crude oil. 

• HUNGARIAN consumer demand 
may have to be curbed for the rest 
of the decade, Hungarian National 
Rank manag in g director Dr Tamas 
Bacskai said. Page 2 

• PAKISTAN and the Soviet Union 
agreed to expand economic links, 
with Moscow completing several 
energy projects, said Pakistan's 
Finance Minister Ghuiam Ishaq 
Khan. Page 4 

• UK SHEEP MEAT exports to the 
EEC might be halted by regulations 
that came into force on Monday. 
Page 26 

• EUROPEAN ASIAN Bank, the 
Hamburg commercial and foreign 
trade bank, is raising DM 554m 
(S20m) from shareholders through a 
capital increase. Page 28 

• BRAZIL has abandoned hopes of 
receiving a $3bn advance on its 
5Q.5tm loan to clear loan interest ar- 
rears before the year-end. Page 19 

• PILLS BURY, Burger King res- 
taurant group) raised first-half net 
earnings 54 per cent to 58&.9m. 
Page 11 

• JAPAN’S gross national product 
grew 14 per cent in the third quar- 
ter, tiie fastest since July-Septem- 
ber 1980. Page 3 

• LLOYDS BANK, one of the big 
UK banks, raised its stake in the 
Royal Bank of Scotland by 4.9 per 
cent to 213 per cent in a deal worth 
£23.06m (532.7m). Lex. Page 10. 


FRENCH ESCORT INCLUDES AIRCRAFT FROM CARRIER 


Arafat and his battle-weary followers sail out of Tripoli 


BY PATRICK COCKBURN IN TRIPOLI 


MR YASSIR ARAFAT and 4.000 
fighters loyal to his leadership of 
the Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion sailed from the northern Leba- 
nese city of Tripoli yesterday 
aboard five Greek ships protected 
from Israeli attack by the French 
navy. 

Mr Arafat has been besieged in 
Tripoli since FLO rebels supported 
by Syria attacked his forces at the 
beginning of November. In heavy 
fighting, the Arafat loyalists were 
pressed back until a ceasefire and 
terms for an evacuation were 
agreed. 

The final departure has been de- 
layed by a series of attacks by Is- 
raeli gunboats and only took place 
yesterday because the French 
Navy, including aircraft from the 


carrier Clemenceau, agreed to pro- 
tect the convoy. 

Early in the morning, PLO fight- 
ers, many looking battle-weary and 
depressed, assembled at five places 
in Tripoli, in some cases accompan- 
ied by their families. T would have 
preferred to die here and not to 
leave.” said a fighter. Few of the 
men have much idea of what the fu- 
ture holds for them in Tunisia, Al- 
geria or North Yemen, where they 
are bound. 

Shortly before the Greek ships 
arrived. PLO members tossed ex- 
plosives into the water of the har- 
bour to explode mines which they 
believed Israeli aircraft had 
dropped. 

None was found, but enterprising 
Lebanese came with nets to scoop 


up the dead fish which floated on 
the water, killed by the explosions. 

Loading the ships was chaotic but 
surprisingly speedy. Heavy weap- 
ons, such as multiple rocket launch- 
ers and light anti-aircraft guns, 
were left behind guarded by Leba- 
nese gendarmerie. 

Two heavy mortars had disap- 
peared from fortifications close to 
Mr Arafat's headquarters in the 
city. The crews ol the five ships, 
which normally ply between the 
Greek islands as passenger and car 
terries, appeared undisturbed by 
the number of armed men who 
swarmed aboard their vessels. 

Israeli ships were no longer visi- 
ble. ”1 was worried until I saw the 
French ships,” said the chief mate 
of one Greek ship as he loaded 


tracks full of suitcases on to the car 
deck. 

Observing the evacuation from 
the fortifications around the Pales- 
tinian refugee camp at Beddawi. 
overlooking Tripoli, where much of 
the heaviest fighting took place, the 
Palestinian rebels were also in a 
subdued mood. *T am sure Israeli 
aircraft will attack us today or to- 
morrow," said a gunner on a 37mm 
anti-aircraft gun as he watched rec- 
onnaissance aircraft circling high 
above. 

"Arafat is not a Palestinian but 
an American agent,” added the gun- 
ner. But, for the rebel PLO, the 
siege of Tripoli may have inflicted 
irreparable damage to their politi- 
cal credibility. 

Most civilian Palestinians in Leb- 
anon, the West Bank and elsewhere 


have denounced them as Syrian 
puppets who bombarded Palestini- 
an refugee camps. 

Political support for the PLO mu- 
tiny, which started in the Bekaa 
Valley in east Lebanon last May, 
has ebbed away. 

The conspiracy against the PLO 
has failed, the future of Palestine is 
still in Palestinian hands," said Mr 
Ahmed Abdul-Rahman, the PLO 
spokesman, as be stood on the 
boarding ramp of the Ionian Glory, 
seeing off Abu Jihad, the PLO’s mil- 
itary commander. 

As the ships began to leave the 
quayside, heavily damaged by both 
Israeli and Syrian shelling, the de- 
parting fighters began to fire their 
Kalashnikovs into the air in a furi- 
ous display of impotent firepower, 
traditional in Lebanon. Rockets 


soared into the air to explode high 
overhead. 

Mr Arafat turned up to board the 
aptly named Odysseun Elitis hound 
for Tunis. He was heavily guarded, 
and there was little ceremony, pre- 
sumably because his aides feared a 
last-minute Israeli or rebel attack. 

But the gloom of many of Mr Ara- 
fat's men indicates how far they 
feel they are from anything ap- 
proaching a Palestinian state. Mr 
Arafat has lost his last independent 
base in Lebanon. He becomes a 
guerrilla leader without an effective 
army, opposed by a bitterly hostile 
Syria, and condemned to seek hos- 
pitality in a largely indifferent Arab 
world. 

Italy to reduce Lebanon force. 
Page 10 


Bank of England in 
forthright attack on 
U.S. budget deficit 

BY ROBIN PAULEY IN LONDON 

The Bank of England, Britain’s central bank, has bluntly blamed the U.S. and 
its budget deficit for real interest rates* being higher than they need to be, 
threatening the continuation of the world recovery. 


The latest Rank of England quar- 
terly bulletin, published today, 
takes a generally optimistic view of 
Britain’s economic prospects, al- 
though it is more cautious than the 
UK Treasury in some key areas. It 
is unusually forthright, however, in 
its criticism of the U.S. budget defi- 
cit 

The U4. had set the pace for 
world economic growth, and al- 
though the expansion in the US. 
"so far has been helped by the stim- 
ulatory effect of the budget deficit 
the prospective growth in the struc- 
tural deficit is probably an impor- 
tant factor in bringing real dollar 
interest rates to historically high 
levels and threatens the continua- 
tion of the recovery,” the Bank 
says. 

This has put an upward pressure 
on real rates elsewhere. As a result 
although there has been some de- 
cline in nominal rates, with f a l li n g 
inflation and firm fiscal policies, in- 
terest rates have been higher than 
they need have been." 

Turning to the British economy, 
the Bank says that, having suffered 
a steeper recession than most de- 


veloped countries, the UK is now 
among the leaders. Having been 
among the most inflationary, it now 
has one of the lowest inflation 
rates. 

The Bank also sounds some notes 
of caution. Although it agrees that 
growth this year and next is likely 
to be around 3 per cent per annum, 
the Bank has yet to match the trea- 
sury’s optimistic forecast of 4% per 
cent inflation at the end of 1984. 

The UK recovery has been large- 
ly consumeHed, and although 
hinds are likely to continue to be 
freely available from banks and 
building societies, the tevel of per- 
. sonal debt in relation to income 
might become a constraint on con- 
sumer spending “in due course,” the 
Bank says. 

Another more cautionary fore- 
cast from the Bank is an estimate 
of 3 per cent growth in world trade 
in manufacturers, weighted by UK 
markets, in 1984 compared with a 5 
per cent forecast from the Govern- 
ment as detailed in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s autumn state- 
ment, after an expected 1 per cent 
fall in the current year. 


Although British company profits 
have improved recently and the 
rate of profitability is probably now 
around 6 per cent pre-tax (com- 
pared with 2 to 3 per cent in 1981), it 
is still well below the 10 per cent fig- 
ure of the 1960s and "well below the 
level necessary for a healthy rate of 
investment” 

The continuation of the recovery 
depended in part on further moder- 
ation m wages and improvement in 
productivity “by constructive atti- 
tudes to technical change.” 

The Bank also says the changes 
under way in the London securities 
markets seem likely to be accom- 
panied by wider changes in -foe 
structure of the British financial 
system. The changes had important 
implications for the Bank's over- 
sight of financial markets. 

The gathering pace of change 
and innovation in these markets 
complicates the task of monitoring 
and interpreting monetary condi- 
tions. and also makes it the more 
essential that monetary develop- 
ments be kept under restraint and 
on an orderly path,” the Bank says. 

Details, Rage 5; Lex, Page 10 


UK ‘will not save 
troubled shipyard 9 

BY ANDREW FISHER AND MARK MEREDITH IN LONDON 


THE BRITISH Government will 
not intervene to save Scott lithgow, 
the Clydeside shipyard which is 
threatened with closure after the 
cancellation of an £88 m. (S125m) oil 
rig order. 

About one third of the rig is com- 
pleted, but Britoil, the former ex- 
ploration arm of British National 
Oil Corporation, cancelled the con- 
tract on Monday because the deliv- 
ery deadline could not be met 

British Shipbuilders (BS), the 
state-owned group which owns the 
yard, yesterday served a writ con- 
testing the cancellation. Scott Iith- 
gow employs 4,250 workers, nearly 
half of whom were employed on the 
Britoil rig. 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the 
Prime Minister, said in the House 
of Commons yesterday: “One con- 
tinues to have employment only by 
keeping customers - and that 
means building ships and oil rigs to 
budget and on time. I very much 
regret to say that foe record of that 
particular yard in that respect is 
abysmaL" 

As it became clear in recent 
weeks that Britoil was likely to can- 
cel the deal in the face of BS’s re- 
fusal to renegotiate it, the Govern- 


ment stayed out of the matter. The 
rig is two years behind schedule. 

Mr Graham Day, chairman of BS, 
who is at present on holiday in Can- 
ada, has been adamant that the 
group cannot afford to renegotiate, 
though Britoil has been pressing for 
this. 

BS has received about C40m un- 
der the Britoil deal and another 
£44m was due on December 3L 
Scott Lithgow still claims that it can 
build the rig by January 1985, after 
which it would be liable for penalty 
payments. But Britoil has rejected 
this claim. 

Mr Norman LamonL Industry 
Minister, said yesterday that BS 
had provided for losses on the rig of 
£44m. Damages following cancella- 
tion could amount to a further C7m. 

BS, which is losing about £120m a 
year and is facing a national strike 
next month, served the writ in the 
name of Scott Lithgow on Lloyds 
Leasing, the Lloyds Bank subsid- 
iary which financed the order. 

Talks are also under way on the 
fate of another rig, nearly complet- 
ed but also well beyond deadline, 
for British Petroleum. Its scheduled 
delivery date is December 25. but 

Continued on Page 10 


Paris cuts 

monetary 

targets 

By David Housego in Paris 

THE FRENCH Government yester- 
day announced a further tightening 
of monetary policy in setting target 
rates for the expansion of M2 next 
year of 5%-8fc per cent M2 is cash 
in circulation and most quickly 
withdrawable bank deposits. 

That follows a 9 per cent ceiling 
of monetary growth this year and is 
intended to reinforce the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflationary measures. 

The official aim is to bring down 
inflation next year to 5 per cent, af- 
ter this year’s anticipated S.5 per 
cent But most forecasters expect 
inflation next year to come down to 
6-7 per cent while economic growth 
remains stagnant or marginally 
positive. 

In practice, M2 expansion this 
year has been undershooting the 
target and is now closer to 8 per 
cent on a year-by-year basis. 

That reflects the slo w do wn in 
economic activity and the increas- 
ing pace at which companies and 
public-sector corporations have 
been funding themselves on the 
bond and equity markets. 

Finance officials say that next 
year’s monetary targets correspond 
Continued on Page 10 
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Prudential 
Bache sets 
up London 
venture 

By Ray Maughan in London 

PRUDENTIAL-BACHE Securities, 
one of the leading investment firms 
on Wall Street, is set to become foe 
third US. financial services group 
to take a stake on the London Stock 
Exchange. It is, however, estab- 
lishing a new member firm as a 
joint venture with individual mem- 
bers rather than buying a share- 
holding in an existing stock ex- 
change partnership. 

The other members of the joint 
venture are Mr Ashley Down and 
Mr Christopher de Boer, who head 
the corporate finaiw department 
of James Cape), one of the leading 
stockbroking firms in foe City of 
London. 

It is expected that foe new firm, 
as yet unnamed, will recruit be- 
tween 20 and 30 people in its first 
year of trading. Its paid-up capital 
will be £500,000 ($715,500), and 
Prudential-Bache said yesterday 
that it would.be putting up the ma- 
jor share of the equity. 

The maximum holding the U.S. 
firm can take until the rules gov- 
erning outside participation are re- 
laxed is 294 per cent At foe outset. 
Prudential-Bache will control only 6 
per cent of the voting equity and 
the balance of 214 per cent will be 
represented by non-voting stock. 

When the reform of the London 
Stock Exchange allows complete 
external ownership of member 

Continued on Page 10 

The risks of being too radical. 
Page 9; Lex, Page 10; Five pave 
the way for reform. Page 29 


Bonn jobs plan 
to encourage 
early retirement 


BY JAMES BUCHAN IN BONN 

THE WEST GERMAN Government 
yesterday announced an early re- 
tirement scheme which it hopes 
might free as many as 250,000 jobs 
for younger people and prevent a 
head-on dash with the country's 
most powerful trade union over a 
shorter working week. 

The voluntary scheme, put for- 
ward in Bonn yesterday by Herr 
Norbert Blum, the Labour Minister, 
comes at foe start of a wage round 
that might develop into a bitter in- 
dustrial dispute around the demand 
of the country's largest union, IG 
Metal 1, for the progressive introduc- 
tion of a 35-hour week. 

Herr Blum said the scheme, ap- 
proved by the Cabinet on Tuesday 
night, envisaged foe state's taking 
over 40 per cent of employers' costs 
for workers electing to retire at 59 
rather than at foe usual retirement 
age of 65. The condition is that foe 
employer recruits a replacement 

The scheme, which should be- 
come law next spring, runs for five 
years and will be available at first 
to 770,000 people. The Government 
hopes that by 1088 about 515,000 
will have taken advantage of the of- 
fer and that half those jobs will be 
filled anew. 

Herr Blum admitted that the BiD 
had been rushed through to Cabinet 
to be ready tor foe wage round, 
which will be dominated by the de- 
mands of the 2m metalworkers and 
other unions for foe progressive in- 
troduction of a 35-hour week with 
wage compensation. Five other 


BELGIAN WARNING 
Belgian employers and 
trades unions were warned 
by the Government that ft 
would use special powers to 
ensure measures of wage 
restraint unless such exist- 
ing agreements were ex- 
tended into 1986. Page 10. 


unions are giving priority to eqrly 
retirement as a means of reducing 
record unemployment now at 24m 
.people, 84 per cent of the work- 
force. 

Herr Hans Steinkifoler. deputy 
president of IG MetalL said at the 
weekend that the struggle for the 
reduction from 40 hours to 35 hours 
was a “matter of to be or not to be” 
for his union. Some employers in 
the Ruhr are already reckoning 
with the most serious industrial dis- 
pute since the steel strike in 1978. 

Government and employers 
claim, however, that the full wage 
compensation demanded by IG Me- 
taD will so add to costs as to dis- 
mantle more jobs than create them. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl has called 
foe union's demand “stupid.” 

In contrast, Herr Blum's plan is 
restricted to five years because it is 
believed that the pressure on the la- 
bour market will decline in the 
course of the 1980s because of the 
fall in foe birth rate. 

British unions rethink their role 
for foe 1990s. Page 9 
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business against the effects of volatile 
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EUROPEAN NEWS 


Four-year 
Polish debt 


ECONOMY ESCAPING RECESSION, SAYS BUNDESBANK 


plan gains 


Investment boost for W. Germany 


BY JOHN DAVIES IN FRANKFURT 


support 


By Peter Montagnon, 
Euromarkets Correspondent 


SUPPORT IS growing among 
Poland's leading creditor banks 
for a long term approach to 
its debt problems that would 
involve rescheduling some 
S1.8bn (£1.3bnj in debt falling 
due aver the next four years 
all at once. 

The scheme, discussed in out- 
line at a meeting between lead- 
ing bank creditors and Polish 
officials in Vienna last week, 
is a revival of an idae first 
suggested by Poland a year ago 
but subsequently dropped. 

Bankers argue that it has 
gained in attractiveness since 
then because Poland's remain- 
ing unrescheduled debt Is now 
too small to warrant annual 
renegotiating exercises. 

This year. Poland and its 
creditor banks agreed to 
reschedule $2.6bn in 1983 over 
10 years at a margin of 13 per 
cent over London interbank 
offered rates for Eurocurrency 
deposits. 

Poland has also notched up 
goodwill in the banking com- 
munity by keeping payments up 
to date on its previous re- 
scheduling arrangements. Un- 
like debtors in Latin America 
its interest payments are now 
fully current “This is an 
achievement that should not be 
belittled." one banker said 
yesterday. 


WEST GERMAN companies 
have started to invest more, but 
are still cautious about large- 
scale outlays, according to the 
Bundesbank, the country's 
central bank. 

The increased readiness to 
Invest is helping to lift the 
economy out of recession, along 
with a much-awaited revival in 
export orders, says the Bundes- 
bank in its monthly report 

Companies have Increased 
orders For construction projects. 
They have also placed more 
orders for equipment, although 
purchases from abroad have 


picked up faster than those 
from domestic suppliers. 

Investment decisions are 
being prompted not only by 
better market prospects but 
also by a recovery in profits as 
sales revenue increases faster 
than production costs. 

However, the Bundesbank 
says that companies’ underlying 
financial structures weakened 
over a long period, are improv- 
ing only gradually and for this 
reason major investment pro- 
jects are still being closely 
scrutinised. 


Recovery has exceeded ex- 
pectations in many sectors of 
the economy, says the bank. 
Although unemployment will 
average about 2.25m for the 
year, this is less than expected 
a year ago. 

Consumer spending, which 
helped to stimulate recovery 
early this year but then lost 
steam, has picked up again in 
recent months. The latesr in- 
crease in spending has come 
from higher earnings, says the 
bank, and has not led to a 
further decline in private 
savings. 


Up to November, money 
supply increased at on annual 
rate of 7-25 per cent since the 
fourth quarter of last year. The 
bank expects money supply to 
rise close to the top of the 
4 to 7 per cent target range by 
the end of the year. 

The central bank recently 
tightened its money supply 
growth targe: for next year to 
4 to 6 per cent, signalling its 
determination to keep a tight 

rein for fear of adding to 
inflation as the economy' 
improves. 


Hungary 
may have 
to curb 
demand 


Europe’s parliament 
adopts 1984 budget 
despite objections 


BY JOHN WYLES IN BRUSSELS 
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Lambsdorff waits on the court 


BY JAMES BUCHAN IN BONN 


r . THE West German Economics 

^Tl Ok* Minister, Count Otto Lambs- 

I' j V /• v dorff, will remain in office at 

. , f - u. . least until a court decides 

.■.T &>. whether to open proceedings 

. — JN? = * against him on charge of taking 

,. bribes. 

After a meeting between 
'• Chancellor Helmut Kohl, Count 

prfpS Ifep'W Lambsdorff and the chairman 

< j^p f of his Free Democrat Party 

mwim <FDP), Herr Hans - Dietrich 

"m MW™* JPi S i i Genscher, the government 

spokesman said yesterday that 
v /'‘ there was no reason to recon- 

■* sider the situation until the 

Count Lambsdorff: “The court decides. 




charges are Invalid" 


Although Count Lambsdorff 
was charged 10 days ago with 


taking bribes from the Flick 
concern, it is for the district 
court in Bonn to decide whether 
to follow up the public prosecu- 
tor's recommendations and 
open proceedings. 

In a fighting statement also 
issued yesterday. Count Lambs- 
dorff repeated his defence that 
he had not “ received a single 
Mark from the Flick company ” 
since taking office. “I am firmly 
convinced that the charges in 
the indictment are invalid, 1 ' he 
said. 

He said he owed It to the 
voters to remain in office 

The firm stand by Count 
Lambsdorff and the FDP have 


done much to silence reserva- 
tions within the Government 
that the minister’s remaining in 
office might damage the coali- 
tion's image. 

The Government spokesman's 
statement yesterday also 
reacted for the first time to 
charges from the opposition 
that the Chancellery's descrip- 
tion of the indictment as 
“flimsy" amounted to an 
attempt by the executive to 
influence the court “Chancellor 
Kohl emphasised that the 
decision for Count Lambsdorff 
to remain In office has only 
political significance," the state- 
ment said. 


By Leslie Colttt in Berlin I 
A PROMINENT Hungarian bank- 
ing official has held out the pros- 
pect that consumer demand will 
have to be curbed for the rest of the 
decade if a “minimal” excess of sup* 
plies is to be maintained to allow 
the Hungarian economic reform to 
operate. 

A parallel report by the Hungar- 
ian trade union noted that further 
limits on consumption will be nec- 
essary next year because of “deteri- 
orating’' international economic 
conditions. Planned price increases 
for basic goods, it said, cannot be 
matched by simil ar wage increases 
as the union had hoped. 

Dr Tamos BacsKai, managing di- 
rector of the Hungarian National 
Bank, said that for the next three 
years Hungary can only hope to 
maintain its current level of exports 
to the West 

Imports, apart from technology 
purchases, should be shifted, he 
said, to wherever there were possib- 
ilities of selling more. Trade with 
other Comecon countries, he noted, 
was unlikely to increase by more 
than 3 per cent annually. A greater 
increase would require economic 
reforms in those countries and in 
Comecon, which, even if begun im- 
mediately, would not show results 
before the end of this decade. 


THE PRESIDENT of the European 
Parliament, Mr Pieter Dankert, 
yesterday brushed aside the objec- 
tions of EEC member governments 
and formally completed the adop- 
tion of the ETSCs disputed 1984 hud* 
get. 

After signing the version of the 
Ecu (szoife) voted by the 
Parliament last Thursday, Mr Daa- 
kert sent a letter to the President of 
the Eu rope a n Community's Council 
of Ministers, Mr GrigOrias Varfls, 
rejecting the complaints oboiit the 
budget registered by EEC foreign 
ministers on Monday. ' 

In particular, Mr Dankert argued 
that the Council and not theParila- 
ment was breaching both EEC rules 
and an agreement made with the 
Parliament last year by trying to 
argue that the Parliament could not 
freeze most of the Ecu I2bn to be 
paid as budget rebates to Britain 
and West Germany. 


does enjoy some powers of 
tivearaf it wffl not feel bouodtb eel 
on the last Ecu qf- spending l«d 
. down hy the Parliament _ •- 
In parttedUrifrtoCduncdtfees 
manage ; to agtee foe regulation* al- 
lowing the payment 'to the UK ot 
the 750m Ecu rebftteoc its contribu- 
tions to tbeHEC thte year, together 
with a smarter amount to W«t Ger- 
many, then the Commission is ex- 
pected to seek parHamentOty ap- 
proval for tawsfewing the money 
The UK far adamant that this 


iff its cunrent fiaancial year on 
March' 3L Within the Cowmfttskm 
there m some optimism that the 
Parliament will mow the payment 
to avoid accusations that it fe 
discriminating against cue natnber 
state. 


European bank makes 
$65m loan to Lisbon 


BY DIANA SMITH IN LISBON 


Why Peugeot’s jobs mean so much to so many 


M PIERRE MAUROY, the 
French Prime Minister, had 
good reason to be pleased with 
the deal he struck over the 
Talbot car plant at Poissy on 
Saturday afternoon. Although 
it has now been questioned by 
the workforce, Mr Mauroy then 
appeared to have won the acqui- 
escence of the Communist-led 
CGT onion in a major industrial 
restructuring involving substan- 
tial redundancies. 


The Poissy plant is a test case, writes David Housego in Paris 


have in reading and writing in 
French. 


For the Communists, the dis- 
put over the Poissy plant, owned 
by Peugeot, was an important 
tost case. The cut of 7,300 In 
the workforce announced in 
June, of which 2.900 were re- 
dundancies and the rest early 
retirements — was the largest 
ever in France, and it sprang 
from a company which the Com- 
munists regard as among the 
most reactionary in terms of 
labour relations. 


The - compromise agreed on 
Saturday was, as Le Monde said, 
a typically French affair. It 
involved Peugeot keeping on 
1,000 of those it had planned 
to make redundant at a time 
when it can ill-aflord to do so. 


It also meant an additional 
cost to the Government in pro- 
viding retraining courses — for 
most of the 1,900 who were to 
leave — schemes that many of 
the mainly immigrant workers 
do not want and which must be 
of dubious value, given the 
problems that many of them 


For the Communists, who 
have claimed that “ nobody will 
be thrown into the street,” it 
provided a face-saving formula 
— they had saved 1,000 jobs. 
For M. Mauroy it set an impor- 
tant precedent for industrial 
restructuring which avoided the 
“savage lay-offs" of Right- 
wing governments and which 
could thus be applied to other 
sectors such as steel, coal and 
shipbuilding. 

In recent weeks trade union 
fears about the number of job 
losses now likely to occur in 
industry as a result of the 
Government's more liberal 
policy over redundancies have 
been growing. Elsewhere in the 
car industry Renault is expec- 
ted to make redundant between 

3.0004.000 workers this year 
an d Citroen up to 2,000. Some 

6.000 jobs could go in steel. 

8.000 in coal, 2,000 in the ship-' 
yards and many more in the 
overmanned telephone, refinery 
and engineering industries. 
On some estimates, 500,000 jobs 
in industry are threatened In 
the next two or three years. 

The pro-Socialist CFDT is 
more realistic over the need 
for restructuring than the 
CGT. But the complaint of M 
Edmond Maire, the CFDT 
leader, is that the Government 
is pushing ahead without con- 


sulting the unions and without 
implementing the type of work- 
sharing arrangements that the 
CFDT leadership favours. 

Last week M Maire accused 
the Government of acting in 
secret. He said: “They tell us 
nothing, they announce no plan 
and no numbers. They keep the 
trade unions uninformed. They 
do not even hold discussions 
with them." 

M. Maire is particularly irri- 


warned that his union would 
move on to the offensive “in 
resisting further redundancies.” 
At the same time, M. George 
Marchais stepped up his attacks 
on M. Laurent Fabius, the 
Minister of Industry, held 
responsible by the Communists 
for sacrificing jobs to profit- 
ability. 

But the Communists have 
difficulty in poshing their cam- 
paign too far. '‘People are dis- 


TENSION mounted at the Talbot plant yesterday as workers 
arrived clutching letters from the management declaring them 
redundant. Mrs Nora TreheL the local leader of the Communist- 
led CGT union, was shouted down at a meeting when she tried 
to explain the possibilities of retraining and transfer to other 
companies included in the weekend compromise. 


tated that the main, reason for 
the government's silence is that 
to win the acquiesence of the 
rival CGT union to major shifts 
of policy, it cannot be seen to 
be publicising them. 

The Communists have been 
far more critical. After pressing 
so strongly while in opposition 
for «n expansion of steel and 
coal output they find the turn- 
about in policy more difficult to 
swallow. The joblosses are also 
concentrated in areas where 
their strength lies— metallurgy, 
coal, the shipyards. 

Last month M. Henri 
Krasudd, the CGT leader, 


contented . but they are not 
ready to march in the streets," 
said M. Andre Bergeron, leader 
of the Centrist union Force 
Ouvriere recently. The Com- 
munists have thus had problems 
in mobilising a rank and file 
disheartened by recession and 

rising unemployment. The 
Communists are also waxy of 
pushing their opposition to the 
point where it might jeapardise 
a government of the Left 
Militancy has been seen in 
sectors and companies where 
they are strong — the newsprint 
manufacturer Chapelle D'Arblay 
at Rouen, the SKF plant outside 


Paris, and the Talbot plant at 
Poissy. Talbot still remains one 
of the areas where the rank and 
file were prepared for tougher 
measures than the leadership. 
But pockets of the coal and 
shipbuilding industries could 
provide others. 

As for Peugeot retaining an 
extra 1.000 workers — equiva- 
lent to one in 80 of the labour 
force— -will inevitably add to the 
strain on its balance-sheet. 
After net consolidated losses of 
FFr 1.5bn (£124m) in 1080. 
FFr l.Obn in 1081, and 
FFr 2.lbn last year, it is ex- 
pected to make a further loss 
this year of about FFr 2bn. 
These deficits have been covered 
hy pushing up short- and long- 
term debt, which has more than 
doubled over the past five years 
to an estimated FFr 33 bn by 
the .end of 1983, equivalent, to 
40 per cent- of turnover. 

In 1078 die group's debt was 
still below the level of share- 
holders' funds, which stood at 
a healthy FFr 13bn. By the end 
of last year they had shrunk 
to FFr 8bn. 

Financial analysts believe 
Peugeot would have had difficul- 
ties in meeting its commitments 
but for the support of a friendly 
domestic banking system. As it 
is, the company has pared back 
its investments, which have 
fallen in nominal terms from 
FFr 5bn in 1980 to FFr 4.5bn 



THE EUROPEAN Investment 
Bank (EIB) is lending Ecu 80m 
(565m) to three Portuguese , enter- 
prises as part of pre-accession con- 
cessions granted to Portugal by the 
European Economic Community, 
Contracts have beeti signed in 
Lisbon by M Yves Le Ports, Presi- 
dent of the (EIB), and the Portu- 
guese Finance Minister, Sr Ernaxd 
Lopes, for bans of Ecu 35m to the 
national airport authority, ho- im- 
provements to Oporto airport in the 
north: of Ecu 25m to Etedrkddade 


de Portogal JEDP). the natiopal 
electricity corporation, for befowith 
construction of the new thermal 
power stab on in the Sines todturtri- 
ai eonudax; and of Ecu 20m to-tta 
Ctdsn Gafai do® Depositor the na- 
tional savings bank, to be chan- 
nelled .to 4k smaH-to-madium sized 
business projects. / 

The EEC has subsidised 3 per 
cent -..iff. the interest 
TSda teeeki contracts use op the 
Ectr 225m c fay ter of EIB kmng fo 
the pre-accession package 


Sweden claims Polish priest 
violations charged 


both this year and last It hopes 
to benefit next year from 
Government-assisted loans for 
automation. 


Three factors, however, give 
cause for comfort Operating 
losses are likely to he lower 
this year than last even though 
these will be offset by financial 
charges rising by some 
FFr 400m to FFr 3£bn. 

it Jacques Cal vet the banker 
brought in from Basque 
Rationale de Paris, who now 
heads the group’s car opera- 
tions, is getting a tighter grip 
on costs. He would probably 
have resigned if the Government 
had refused approval of all the 
2,900 redundancies that the 
group sought 

The third factor is the in- 
creasing success of Peugeot’s 
new 205 model and of the 
Citroen BX, both abroad and 
in the domestic market But 
the company is aware that its 
future hangs on a knife edge. 


By Kevin Done In Stockholm ■ 

REPEATED violations of Sweetish 
territorial waters by foreign subma- 
rines revealed in a Government re- 
port yesterday and U.S. pressure 
for the return of computers that it 
claims were being smuggled -via 
Sweden to the Soviet Union, are 
putting the country's sensitive neu- 
trality policy under, renewed pres- 


ByCfatstophw Bobinsftf 
btWMMW 


on at least 16 occasions durfog.au- 
tunm 


Mr Lennart Ljung, Supreme 
Commander of foe Swedish armed 
forces, scud it had not been possible 
to determine the nationality of the 
intruders. 


TH£ POLISH authorities have 
laid charges against Fr Jerzy 
Popiehisxko, one of the coun- 
try's most outspoken priests, 
for alleged Illegal' possession of 
arms; and explosives and help- 
ing to organise demonstrations. 

Previously they had accused 
him: of ssutg I ti& aeraoteMtor 

more- than^a day h*twS but 
freed after high-revel talks be- 
tween the .Roman Catholic 
Church and the Government. 

'■ He himself has denied any 
knowledge of the explosives and 
leaflets the authorities, say. they 
found in his flat. 


Mr Carl Algernon, foe War Mate- 
rial Inspecto r , is expected to report 
on his investigation into containers 
of UjS. computer equipment seized 
by Swedish customs during au- 
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W ith Korean, first class comfort costs no 
more in Prestige business class. 

When Korean Air Lines designed its new 
Prestige business class it used First Class on other airlines 
as its minimum standard 

That’s why there are only 24 seats, right up front, in 
our B747’s. They’re all exactly die same as those in our 
First Class -soft; leather-covered, luxuriously big and you 
have 41 inches of legroom. 

First class comfort at a business class fere ! Superb 


food, two films en route (with First Class headset) , an in- 
flight bar and all the top amenities you’d expect in the 
highly competitive worid of business travel for you to 
enjoy on a flight that will seem almost too short I How 
wonderfully agreeable to make economies this way. 

Prestige Class. The last word in first class comfort for 
business people. 

Tour flights uieeU y to Seoul: Direct from Paris emery 
Thursday and Saturday at 13h00. Via Jeddah and Bahrain 
from Zurich every Wednesday and Sunday at 12h20. 



We’re honoured to serve you arouud the wodd 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Japanese GNP I Australia’s 

1 + soft line 

grows by 1.5% on foreign 


in third quarter 

BY CHARLES SMITH FAR EAST EDITOR, IN TOKYO 


JAPAN'S GNP grew by an 
encouraging 1.5 per cent in the 
third quarter of this year, the 
Government announced yester- 
day, making it certain that the 
current fiscal year’s 3.4 per cent 
growth target can be attained. 

It was the fastest growth 
for any quarter since Juiy- 
September 1980 and would 
seem to have been caused 
mainly by a recovery of 
domestic demand.* 

The domestic sector of tbe 
economy contributed just under 
0.9 per cent to tbe overall 
growth rate during the three- 
month period, while the contri- 
bution from- the external sector 
fell slightly short of 0.7 per 
cent. 

The shift from an externally- 
orientated towards a domestic 
ally-orientated - growth pattern 
is in line with Government 
plans for the economy, bat has 
come earlier than many fore- 
casters expected. 

The factors which contri- 
buted to domestic growth 
during the July - September 
quarter were a tumround in 
housing starts, reversing the 
declines of previous quarters, 
modest recovery In private 
capital investment — with the 
impetus coming from the 
service sector and from medium- 
sized manufacturers — and a 
strong trend in consumer 
demand. 

There is no certainty that 
any of these trends have con- 
tinued into the fourth quarter. 

However, economists seem 


certain that even with some 
slackening of the growth rate, 
the economy can achieve its 
targets for the 12 months end- 
ing next March 31. Real growth 
rates of only 0.7 per cent in 
each of the final two quarters 
are all that will be necessary 
for this to be achieved. 

Tbe July-Sept ember GNP 
figures Indicate that worries 
about tbe export dependency of 

Japan's ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP), which 
lost its parliamentary majority 
in the weekend general elec- 
tion, yesterday regained a 
simple majority by enlisting 
the support of eight Inde- 
pendents. With 258 supporters 
for the LDP in the 511-seat 
parliament, Mr Yasnhlro 
Nakasone is now expected to 
remain as Prime Minister des- 
pite some calls for his resigna- 
tion from within the LDP. 

Japan’s recovery may have been 
somewhat overdone in recent 
weeks. 

The new figures also make it , 
virtually certain that Japan will 
adopt a growth target of over 
4 per cent when it comes to 
draw up it 1984 -economic pro- 
gramme. 

A growth rate of at least 4 
per cent next year would put 
the economy roughly back on 
the growth path regarded as 
desirable by the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency. 


Kuwait bars foreigners 


Kuwait has imposed an in- 
definite ban on foreigners 
entering tbe country, accord- 
ing to local press reports 
yesterday, writes Kathy Evans 
in Dubai. 

The reports, as yet uncon- 
firmed, quoted Interior 
Ministry officials as saying the 
baa applies to all Arab and 
non-Arab nationals seeking to 
enter the connby or renew 
existing visas. 

The ban is likely to remain, 
in effect until the trial of the 
10 suspects being held in eon- 
* nection with last week’s wave 
of car bomb attacks has been 
completed. 

Cape Town ‘spy 5 trial 

Judgmedt be gJveu today . 
in the . Gape Town , supreme, 
court trial of the fontaer com- 
mander of the Staionstown 


naval base, Commodore Dieter 
Gerhardt, and his Swiss-born 
wife who are charged with 
spying for the Soviet Union. 

Commodore Gerhardt and 
his wife were arrested hi 
Janaary and charged with high 
treason, which carries the 
death penalty in South Africa. 
Today’s judgment, like the 
rest of the trial will be 
delivered In camera. 

Talks in Swaziland 

Mozambican and South 
African ministers met in 
Swaziland yesterday, accord- 
ing to Mozambique’s official 
news agency. Aim, Reuter 
reports. 

The agency said the 
-i^Brpdse -of the talks- was to 
mid hostilities between 
- Mozambique and South 
Africa. 


soft line 
on foreign 
investment 

By Michael Thompson-Noel 
hi Sydney 

AUSTRALIA'S Labor Govern- 
ment has adopted a relatively 
soft line on foreign invest- 
ment policy, announcing 

yesterday that it would 
follow the broad thrust of the 
approach formulated and 
refined by tbe former Liberal- 
National Party Government 
that lost power last March. 

Mr Bob Hawke's Government 
has ignored an official 
Australian Labor Party 
(ALP) stipulation that 
Australian participation in 
key areas such as oil, gas, 
minerals and farming be 
extended from a minimum 50 
per cent to a controlling 51 
per cent. 

Mr Paul Keating, the Treasurer, 
said in Canberra yesterday: 
** Tbe Government did not 
move to a majority equity 
position (for key projects). It 
remains 50 per cent, and we 
have not extended the 50 per 
cent guideline to other sec- 
tors of the economy, such as 
manufacturing, services and 
minerals processing.” 

He added: “The problems of 
moving from 50 to 51 per 
cent are that it would look to 
foreigners that all foreign 
investment in Australia is to 
be controlled. . . . That only 
minority interests are wel- 
come. I think the Government 
Is quite happy with the pros- 
pect of joint control in these 
areas.” 

Tbe Hawke Government has so 
far endeared itself to the 
business and - financial com- 
munities, and recently sig : 
nailed its determination to 
press ahead with financial de- 
regulation by floating the I 
Australian dollar. 

However, it is increasingly 
estranging the ALP left- 
wing, which resents the 
recent official go-ahead for 
uranium mining at Roxby 
Downs, in South Australia, 
and will resent the Govern- 
ment's “ soft ” line on foreign 
investment 

At present, all foreign Invest- 
ment proposals worth more 
than A $350,000. 

Special controls apply to 
finance, insurance, the media, 
civil aviation and uranium. 

Mr Keating said the Govern- 
ment had recognised that in 
future, Australia "will con- 
tinue to require substantial 
foreign investment if the rate 
of growth of our economy is 
td be ’maximised.'* - 

Total . foreign investment in 
Australian enterprises* ' in 
1981-82 was A$9.5bn. 


Bangladesh’s President is courting moderate leaders, writes Sayed Kamaluddin 

Ershad outmanoeuvres the opposition 


LIEUTENANT - GENERAL 
Hossain Mohammed Ershad, 
Bangladesh's military ruler, 
appears to have outsmarted his 
opponents this month with a 
striking conctlianory gesture. 

By releasing ail political 
prisoners and withdrawing 
prosecutions against others, he 
responded to a major opposition 
demand and took a large step 
towards defusing what was 
i beginning to look like an ugly 
political situation. 

The stage is now set for the 
opening of a dialogue between 
Lt-Gen Ershad, who named him- 
self President on December 11, 
and the main opposition leaders. 
Begum Khaleda Zia of the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party 
(BNP) and Mrs Sheikh Hasina 
Wajed of the Awami League. 

President Ershad's behaviour 
in recent weeks has demons- 
trated two characteristics of his 
rule. First he is firmly in con- 
trol of the country, which has 
been under martial law since he 
seized power in March, 1982. He 
swiftly suppressed the violent 


riots in Dhaka and Chittagong in 
late November, ordering poli- 
tical party leaders arrested; the 
effectiveness of the crackdown 
was such that Bangladesh was 
able to play host to its largesi- 
ever international meeting, 
bringing together 44 Islamic 
foreign ministers, only a few 
days later. 

Secondly he remains a con- 
sensus politician, and is unlikely 
to emerge as a strongman like 
former President Zlaur Rahman, 
who was assassinated in May. 
1981. 

Thus although tbe violence, in 
which six people died, had 
seemed to pose a serious setback 
to the regime's plans for a 
gradual return to civilian rule 
with presidential and parlia- 
mentary elections in May and 
November next year, Lt-Gen 
Ershad was quick to give an 
assurance that his election time- 
table would be strictly followed. 

But perhaps the most signifi- 
cant element of last month's 
agitation was the emergence of 
Begum Khaleda Zia, 38, and 


Sheikh Hasina Wajed. 36. as 
principal opposition leaders 
spearheading the Movement for 
the Restoration of Democracy- 

Begum Zia. as she is known, 
is the widow of the late Ziaur 
Rahman, and now heads a 
seven-party alliance grouped 
behind the Bangladesh Nationa- 
list Party. She enjoys consider- 
able respect within the army 
rank and file and turned out to 
be the biggest crowd-puller in 
the country during last month's 
campaign. 

Sheikh Hasina. whose Awami 
League leads a 15-party alliance, 
is also basking in reflected glory 
— that of her father, the late 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the 
country's founding father who 

was assassinated by a group of 
young army officers in August 
1975. 

Interestingly, the Govern- 
ment appears to have singled 
these two leaders out for special 
treatment among opposition 
figures. During their “protect 
tive detention " following the 
November riots, they were 


treated wiih the utmost care 
and respect, and they were 
released at a rime when other 
alliance leaders, in hiding, were 
trying to organise continued 
resistance. 

Some Government leaders 
have privately been trying ia 
absolve the Awami League and 
the BNP of a role in the 
violence. Lt-Gen Ershad him- 
self totd a public meeting only 
days afterwards that " only a 
few political parties and a 
section of politicians " had 
pushed the country into that 
situation. 

Government officials claim 
that President Ershad has 
already established direct con- 
tacts with both Begum Zia and 
Sheikh Hasina with a view to 
accommodating their basic 
demands. This is denied by 
opposition members. Begum Zia 
and Shiekh Hasina arc both 
insisting that any discussion 
with the Government has to be 
based on their five demands, 
which include an immediate 
lifting of martial law. and the 


India erects a barbed- wire Berlin Wall 


President appears ready to con- 
sider including these on the 
agenda. 

The Government's approach 
to the two leaders could be an 
attempt to split the opposition. 
Both opposition groups embrace 
several small but extreme left- 
wine parties which appear to be 
interested in fonueming uncer- 
tainty. 

But the Government, which 
has taken decisive steps to en- 
courage private investment, 
both foreign and local, appears 
in no mood to tolerate the 
emergence of any leftist poli- 
tical movement. 

Apparently sensing dancer, 
the pro-Moscow Communist 
Parly of Bangladesh (CPB) has 
strongly advised the 1 5-party 
alliance to which jr belongs nor 
to participate in a broader 
movement at present. The CPB 
seems lo fear that the Govern- 
ment would try to crack down 
on left-wing parties if the 
Movement for the Restoration 
Of Democracy continues to 
plague the country's stability. 


Chino 


BY JOHN ELLIOTT, SOUTH ASIA CORRESPONDENT 


SMUGGLING of second-hand 
American and European clothes 
from Bangladesh to India in 
return for cattle will become 
more difficult in a few week's 
time when India goes ahead 
with plans to build a barbed 
wire fence between the two 
countries as Asia's answer to 
the Berlin Wall. 

The border is about 2,350 
miles long and includes moun- 
tains, massive rivers like the 
Ganges, and other inaccessible 
and often flooded terrain. There 
j are some easier areas and at 
present the border is open apart 
from some guard posts built in 
the past few months. 

India is planning a fence 
with an adjacent jeep track 
guarded by local police and the 
country's border security force. 
The cost of installation alone 
has been estimated at $500ir 
(£352m). 

The main reason why Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, India's Prime 
Minister is apparently deter- 
mined to go ahead with this 
expensive and somewhat im- 
practical exercise is to win sup- 
port for her Congress (I) Party 
in the trouble-torn state of 
Assam which is complaining of 
an Influx of several thousand 
Bangladeshis .every month. 
India 'says up to 190,900 arrive 
yearly of whom 40.000 to 50.000 
are caught and returned while 
the balance stay in India. 


Reviews by the chairmen of the Orange Free State gold mining companies imnDim 

administered by Anglo American Corporation 1 Si II SI 1 1 *-={ 

"For the first time in the mining industry, representatives 
of black employees participated in the annual wage 
determination process.” 


Mr. D. A Etheredge. chairman of President Brand- Mr. G. Umgton. chairman of 
President SWyrvkk.RfOppenhelrner.choitman of YtetemHofeflnga; and, Mr. E.P. Gush, 
chatonan of Free Stale GedukL 

Fortunately the endeavours of If® South African monetay and fiscal authorities ore 
bearing fruit ond inflation is continuing to drop from a peak of 188 per cent in early 
1980. This is refected n the gold mining industry's lower increase m cost o ion mdted 
for the >ear fo September 1983 which of 10,6 per cent, is the towst increase 
recorded for sane yeas Management continues to ptace a nnpjor emphass on cost 
control but with a steady tree in basic costs of labour, stores and services, the cost a 
Wogram of gold produced tesW rising at on tnaimfortitty high rate. 

TTw drougW experienced ow most of the ReptJbfc tor ttw past twyKss has left ifw 
major storage dams at hretoncdBy low levels. Since most power stations rely on these 
dams for their coofing water, there has been a real possfcdty of cunodmenfs n 
electricity generation. Fortunately good rams hove fallen snx 0 rioter over most of 
the anporimt catefcmen) areas. Further good fate are needed, however, to ensure 
adequate water supplies beyond 1984; fafing winch the serious posstodilY of cuts in 
power output w* again haw to be faced. For mar peri; the mines hove mode 
sqreficont savings in both water and etectnoty consumption as part of the natwno! 
effort to conserve these commodities. 

Gold 

The pnee of gold averaged $433 on ounce at fhe London fixings during ihe year ended 
September 30 1 083, compored vwtti S374 during the previous year, representing on 
increose of 16 per cent, m rand terms, however. Ihe gold price received during the 
financial year increased by 24 per 'cent, refechng the further dadtoe ol the rand against 
the United States dofcr. 

Since the end of the fincrciof year trie defer has retreated significanfty ogoinst other 
motor currencies H bos been general antapated mat ony such weakness m the doBcr 
would be mirored to a boost to me gold price. When this did not occur, arrnd signs of an 
unseasoned weakness to the pnee of oS. disappointed investors sold goto and chart 
pewits were agom triggered pushing goto down through ttw psychologically important 
$400 level. 

The contraied weakness of gold rs unfikely to be reversed unfit ttw mefd s once more 
Men os a sound investment m on environment ot lower real interest rates end nssig 
inflation m the US fl would sesm that the grtMitn of the US economy is beng achieved 
wrthouf any onfrapoted change In either of these two important factors. While gold's 
performance to terms of US dolors has been disappointing, the picture e brighter In 
terms of most other arenas* IndutSng the rand. 

In ihe year oheodprwidBd economic growlh Is mtinlained in the US ond extends to 
tie rest of the wortd. industrial demand tor gold should strengthen especniy os 


manufacturers’ inventories ore known fa be low. Moreover, the international debt 
situation s still for from resolved ond could become entied agon at any time The gold 
pnee therefore may not mow ou I ot the range of S370 - $4 30 for any sustained pwiod 
until there e a change in investment cimale and possibly even until the outcome olthe 
US presidential election Is known. I how brtte doubt, however, that □ resumption of its 
long-term upward trend w9 follow. 

Uranium 

Rices for uranium on the spot market have fended to move upwards throughout Ihe 
past year ond now stand some 40 per cent higher than the lowest teached to August 
1982. While the trend has eased the dowrwad pressure on prices for material sold 
under tong-term contracts, overal supples are stiff expected to exceed consumption 
demand tor some years to come I do not, therefore, foresee ony material improvement 
for another few years, Hfhef in contractual prices or n new demand. 

Ujbour (rid Industrial rotations 

The mmmg ndustry is committed to abolishing racioJ discrimination in emptoymenl and 
lo centralised tagaming on att mailers that concern the mdustiy as a whole. Thete were 
notable achievements in both these areas during the year Perhaps the most significant 
was the recognition by the Chamber of Mmes of two Dfack trade unions, narnety fhe 
Federated Mining Unon and the National Union ot tiftneworkers Although representing 
only a smalt proportion ot the told work-force, these unions are nw actively engoged n 
cbscusswns wrtti the Chamber on a variety ol issues For the first time in the mring 
Industry representatives of black employees participated in the annual wage determina- 
tion process. 

A major step forward m industries relations was the ogreemenl with the Underground 
Officiate Association to the scrapping of Job Reservation Determmation No. 27. Ths 
legislation, which resaved occupations tofeng within the amort ol the UQA tor whites 
only, has been withdrawn by the Minister of Manpower and trainees tor positions in 
sampkng. survey and ventilation me now selected on a non recto! bass. 

On me other hand very Mile progress has been made to the negotiations between the 
Chamber of Mines ond the white unions to remove the roootty dscnmtnating 
definition ol 'Scheduled person' I ram the Mines and works Act. This eftectntiy 
ptwente ttaCte tram promotion beyond o rtiahveiy tow level m mining ond is the last 
legal obstacle to overcome before there s equal opportunity in the industry. The 
government while paper loflowmg the Wehotin Commission report recommended that 
the pones involved agree on guarantees m regard to the job searnty ol white employees 
before replacing ihe defimlon ot scheduled person’ with me non-tfitterenticiting 
definition of 'competent person - in me Act. Negotiations to tins end began some two 
years ago ond os yet there has been no sqmficant odvonce on ths issue. II would now 
seem appropriate, therefore, to remove this tfccn mm ation by legislation since the 
‘reasonable penoa rrt time’, os specified to ihe white paper, must be running out 
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But the plan is also a graphic 
example of the aggressive and 
— according to foreign diplo- 
mats — high-handed style India 
adopts in its dealings with its 
smaller neighbours. 

India's relations with Bangla- 
desh are far more friendly 
than with Pakistan, although it 
does have potentially serious 
differences over distribution 
and sharing of the region's 
rivers. 

But India plans to start con- 
struction of the fence within a 
few weeks and it has not offici- 
ally told Bangladesh about the 
project. 

India’s territory hooks round 
Bangladesh from Calcutta on 
the west side of the mouth of 
the Ganges to the Bangladesh 
port of Chittagong in the East. 
On the way the bonier passes 
the Indian city of Darjeeling, 
runs alongside Assam and 
round to the distant Indian 


states of Tripura, Nagaland. 
Manipur and Mizoram adjacent 
to Burma. 

The Indian Government has 
been stating, contrary to wide- 
spread belief, that it intends to 
fence the whole length, with 
states such as West Bengal and 
Tripura erecting their own 
sections. Ir acknowledges that 
this will take perhaps two or 
three years to complete. 

Most observers believe that 
only a shorter 165-mile section 
along the Assam border will 
be built to meet the wishes of 
the man who launched the idea 
six months ago with a call for 
a full wall. Mt Riteswax Saikia, 
the state's Congress (I) Chief 
Minister. 

Some sceptics even doubt 
whether more than a few well- 
publicised miles will be built 
soon and say a long length 
could not be effectively policed. 

Indian ministers say there is 
no need for them to inform 


Bangladesh of their plans 
because the fence will be in 
Indian territory. 

Meanwhile, the Bangladesh 
Government does not feel 
powerful enough to protest 
formally, and General Ershad, 
the country's military ruler, 
merely sounds hurt and 
indignant about his next door 
neighbour's behaviour. He did 
not even raise the matter when 
he met Mrs Gandhi formally 
during the recent Common- 
wealth Summit in Delhi. 

Privately, however, Bangla- 
desh ministers still refuse to 
believe it will ever be built. 
They insist there is no flight 
of Bangladeshis to the richer 
land of India in any case. They 
also suggest that India's real 
aim might be to keep its own 
West Bengalis out of the state 
of Assam which itself would 
help to defuse the Assamese 
situation. 

But it is the apparent 
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im practicality of the project 
which surprises most people. 
It might be different if the 
fence were electrified— hut that 
is impossible because the area 
suffers some of the worst power 
shortages in India. 


7t¥> onmint onopml meefircsof ttese companies, ofl of wtedi ore inctiporated in the Bepubic ot South Africa, wit be hetri at 44. Mon Street Johannesburg. Soutti Afnca on 
^iftjM^nfaach of tne chonnen's reviews together with me annual reports ol on tne compams may be obtanao from mat Lortoan office fit 40. Hotoom V&dutr. 
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Marine command criticised 
over Beirut truck bomb 


BY REGINALD DALE. US. EDITOR IN WASHINGTON 


CONGRESSIONAL concern over 
the deployment of UJ3. marines 
in Beirut surfaced sharply in 
Washington yesterday, with the 
publication of a report criticis- 
ing marine commanders for 
“very serious errors in judg- 
ment ” in allegedly failing to 
provide adequate security 
measures for the troops’ protec- 
tion. 

The report, hy the investiga- 
tions sub-committee of the 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, concluded that officers on 
the ground in Beirut and their 
superiors up through the chain 
of command were responsible 
for leaving the marines vulner- 
able to the October 23 truck- 
bomb attack that killed 241 U.S. 
Servicemen. 

The unusually severe advisory 
report on the bombing must still 
be approved by the full Demo- 
crat-led House Committee. 


It served, however, as a clew 
warning to the Administration 
that Congress is likely to adopt 
a much tougher line on continu- 
ing marine participation in the 
Lebanese multinational peace- 
keeping force when Congress- 
men return fro mlhe Christmas 
recess neat month. 

The report said bluntly: 
“ Failure of the Administration 
adequately to re-examine its 
policy and relate it to present 
conditions will only mean that 
such re-examination will have 
to be done by Congress." 

It made dear that the sub- 
committee regarded the 
Administration as partly to 
blame for the incident, which 
shocked U-S. public opinion and 
led to widespread national 
anxiety over the marines’ con- 
tinued deployment as " sitting 
ducks ” at Beirut airport. 

The sub-committee said it 


“ must call to account the higher 
policy-making authority which 
adopted and continued a policy' 
that placed military units in a 
deployment where protection 
was inevitably inadequate.” 

A senior State Department 
official pledged that the Admin- 
istration would continue to take 
Congressional concerns ex- 
tremely seriously. But he 
stressed the marine presence 
had not so far been a partisan 
issue and said the Administra- 
tion did not expect to be 
*’ dragged into " a decision on 
the marines' future role by 
Congress. 

Just before the truck bomb 
incident. Congress authorised 
the marines to stay in Lebanon 
for a further 18 months, beyond 
next year's U.S. elections — sub- 
ject to restrictions on their 
numbers and mission. 


New housing starts recover 


BY STEWART FLEMING IN WASHINGTON 


A RECOVERY in the level of 
new housing start in November 
and another strong gain in 
personal income announced by 
the U.S. Commerce Department 
yesterday, have reinforced 
expectations of a vigorous rise 
in Cross Nations Product in 
the fourth quarter. 

Housing starts in November 
rose 6.4 per cent last month to 
a seasonally-adjusted annual 
rate of 1.75m units after slump- 
ing from 1.9m in August to 
1.65m in October. 

Monthly housing-start figures, 
especially in the winter when 
seasonal adjustments play a big 
role, are an indicator which 


has to be treated with some 
caution. 

However, the Commerce 
Department also disclosed that 
for the second consecutive 
month, new building permits 
rose modestly to an annual rate 
of 1.65m units. Within this 
total, permits for single family 
homes increased by 3 per cent 
to 906,000. 

Taken together, the figures 
suggest that the slowdown in 
housing activity evident in the 
summer after mortgage rates 
jumped almost 2 percentage 
points to about 14 per cent be- 
tween May and August, may 
have bottomed out. 

' Many economists have been 


Greyhound staff back wage cut 


BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW YORK 


GREYHOUND LINES’s striking 
workers voted by a three-to-one 
margin to accept a 14J5 per cent 
package of wage cuts which will 
save the nation’s largest bus 
line between $40m and $60m 
(£26m and £40m) a year and 
end a bitter seven-week dispute. 

The new three-year contract, 
which provides for a 7.8 per- 
cent wage cut, a 4 per cent em- 
ployee contribution to the com- 


pany's pension plan, and 
increased worker contributions 
to health care costs and other 
concessions, was approved by a 
vote Of 7.404 to 2.596. 

The Amalgamated Transit 
Union, which represents about 
12,700 drivers and other em- 
ployees, had earlier opposed a 
tougher package of wage con- 
cessions sought by the company. 

Mr John Teets. Greyhound’s 
chairman, said after the results 
were announced: “ We are very 


pleased, to put it mildly." 

As a result. Greyhound plans 
to restart hill inter-city bus ser- 
vices — about 2,000 daily trips in 
48 states — by today, and will 
offer discounts to bus travellers 
in an effort to lure back lost 
business. 

Greyhound, which hired 
around 1,500 people during the 
dispute in an attempt to break 
the strike and maintain ser- 
vices, said it will try to keep 
those hired during the dispute 


AMERICAN NEWS 


predicting that housing starts 
in 1984 will be around the 1.6m 
units level which seems likely 
for 1983. The 1983 figure will 
be some 60 per cent above the 
1982 level, underlining the 
major role housing has had in 
pulling the economy out of re- 
cession. 

The gain in personal income 
in November was 0.7 per cent 
to a seasonally-adjusted annual 
rate of $2 ,832 bn. Although down 
from the 1.1 per cent rise re- 
ported in October, the increase 
was inflated by special factors, 
including the end of a telephone 
industry stride which had de- 
pressed personal income in the 
summer. 


CBS to ! 

examine 
satellite 
venture 

By Paul Taylor in New York | 

CBS, the U.S. television and eater- j 
talnment group, and Comsat, the I 
satellite communications group. 1 
said yesterday that they are consid- j 
ering setting up a joint venture. > 
possibly with other partners, to pro- 
vide a direct broadcast satellite sys- 
tem (DBS) service. 

Comsatss satellite television cor- 
poration subsidiary, is already in 
the race to provide DBS sendees in 
the U.S. and plans to offer a DBS 
service using leased satellite space 
to subscribers in north eastern 
states beginning in autumn 1984. 

DBS services are seen as an alt- 
ernative to other television pro- 
gramme delivery systems like 
cable. DBS uses satellites and roof- 
top dish ariels to deliver pay-televi- 
sion programmes to subscribers. 

Yesterday Comsat and CBS said 
simply that they have agreed to a 
joint exploration of such a link-up. 

The companies said the discus- 
sions will inrlitHe efforts to identify 
other venture partners and to con- 
tinue work on all aspects of direct- 
in-home broadcast satellite sys- 
tems. 

UK to hire 
shuttle for 
Skynet launch 

By Peter Marsh in London 

BRITAIN will hire the US. space 
shuttle as the launch vehicle for the 
country's next generation of mili- 
tary satellites, the UK Government 
confirmed yesterday. I 

The decision has caused a stir in 
France, where officials have ac- 
cused Britain of breaking ranksi 
with the members of a consortium 
that developed the Ariane rocket as 
an alternative to the shuttle. 

The shuttle will put two Skynet 
satellites into orbit for military 
communications. 

The design work on the satellites 
started before Ariane was fully 
proven, the officials say. They ac- 
cept that the European rocket is 
now properly tested. It is not ruled 
out as the launch vehicle for further 
generations of British satellites. 


Chile military stays out in the cold 


1 AS ARGENTINA adjust to life 
under a democratically-elected 
Government, its neighbour and 
sometime Territorial rival Chile 
is lcok:n:* on with a mixture of 
envy and concern. 

The main focus of attention 
for General Augsto Pinochet’s 
regime is the lifting of a seven- 
year-old ban on U.S. arms sales 
to Argentina, with no immedi- 
ate prospect that Washington 
will also resume supply of arms 
to Chile. 

The arms embargo was im- 
posed on both countries by the 
U.S. Congress in 1976. Five 
years later, it voted to lift the 
ban pending certification by the 
Reagan Administration that 
bo*h governments had made 
substantial progress in ending 
human rights abuses. 

But while this was granted for 
Argentina when President Raul 
Alfonsin took office on Decem- 
ber 10, an equivalent move for 
Chile appears a long way off. 

Chilean military strategists 
do not see a direct threat in the 
renewed possibility of Argentine 
arms purchases from the U.S. 
Indeed, they are less concerned 
about their country’s long-run- 
ning dispute with Argentina 
over the Beagle Channel with 
Sr Alfonsin as President in 
Buenos Aires than they were 
when the military was in charge 
although they are worried at the 
possibility that a civilian-run 
Argentina could be used as a 
refuge for leftist terrorists 
mounting attacks within Chile. 

Nevertheless, they do need 
spare parts from the U.S. for 
previously-purchased American 
equipment, as well as anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft weaponry. 

According to Chilean human 
rights groups, the number of 
arrests and reports of torture 


during the first 10 months of the 
year was more than triple the 
figure in the same period of 
19S2. This reflects the authori- 
ties’ reacuon to the mass anti- 
Government protests which have 
shaken the country since May, 
Diplomatic and defence 
sources in Santiago say the 
Pinochet regime is highly 
r"*iHv to modify any of its 
security practices in order to 
gnu tiie ftuman rights certifica- 
tion necessary for the lifting of 
the U.S. arms embargo. 


carriers under a license from 
the Swiss firm Motorwasri*- 
fabrik (Mo wag). The .carriers, 
can be mounted with -mortars, 
anti-aircraft artillery or early 
warning radar systems. The: 
Chilean company Cardeen has 
report erdly received Inquiries 
from interested - buyers in 
Morocco and El Salvador. 

Chile's armed forces also buy 
some small weapons from South 
Africa and tanks, ammunition 
and small arms from Israel, 
including the submachine guns 


The U.S. decision to lift its ban on arms sales to 
Argentina has left the Pinochet regime look- 
ing enviously across the Andes, but there is no plan 
to follow Sr Rani Alfonsin’s moves on human rights 
a pre-condition for U.S._ favour, Maty - Helen 
Spooner reports from. Santiago. . • • 


Chile's Foreign Minister, Sr 
Miguel Schweitzer, who in the 
past has made remarks critical 
of the Reagan Administration’s 
stance towards Chile, said 
recently that the regime had 
not requested certification, 
which he described as “ an 
internal matter for the United 
States." 

The U.S. is the Chilean mili- 
tary's traditional source of arms, 
but over the years the regime 
has managed without American 
weaponry and even developed 
its own modest armaments 
industry- Local manufacturers 
produce small arms, grenades, 
ammunition and motors. Chile 
also has a small air force train- 
ing plane, the PUlan. which 
made its debut earlier this year 
at an international air show in 
Paris. 

A private Chilean firm is also 
building armoured personnel 


carried by Chile's paramilitary 
police, the Carabineros. The 
Chilean navy has ordered wo 
submarines from West Ger- 
many, to be delivered next year, 
but the sale faces political 
opposition in the West German 
parliament. 

Until President Francois 
Mitterrand took office,' France 
had been a steady arms sup- 
plier to the Pinochet regime, 
selling Chile Mirage jets. Puma 
and Alouette helicopters. 

Chile had also ordered a fleet 
of 50 AMX-30 tanks from 
France, but the sale was sus- 
pended in 1981 after 21 of 
the tanks had been delivered. 
The Mitterrand Government 
halted delivery of the remain- 
ing 29 tanks on the grounds 
that they could be used for 
political repression. Chilean 
officials then watched bitterly 
as French arms sales to Argen- 


tina contend -right up to the 
outbreak of.t^JFaftfcwds war 
.last year. - - _r; • 

' Britain; lifted -its arms 
embargo against Chile in 1931 
and which fra'; tint* -sold the 
Chilean Navy two dupe, may 
provide the . anti-tank mid anti- 
aircraft weaponry ” Chile . . is 
seeking. - 

The Chilean Navy Br thought 
to be in' the market for more 
British ships.' provided;. such 
sales can be made without too 
much controversy. . Last spring, 
the Chilean Defence '-'Minister.' 
Admiral "Pafrido,. Carvajal* 

denied reports that Chile was 
negotiating the purchase of the 
HMS H«rmefw.4'Hvet«ran of the 
Falkland* ww. while confirming 
that Chile . was inlercslde in 
buying as aircraft carrier. More 
recently*- Navy - Commander 
Admiral ; Jose Merino denied 
reports thiu Chile was seriously 
considering -buying another 
Falkland* veteran, the destroyer 
HMS Antrim. 

Both .Chile and Britain have 
been informed by American 
officials that the U S. will qvoKl 
major arias sales to Argentina, 
examining .-requests for such 
purchase* >ou a' case, fay case 
basis* • 

President -Reagan sent -a per- 
sonal letter to General Pinochet 
advising him in advance of the 
decision w lift the embargo 
against Argentina. The follow- 
ing . week" u.S. special envoy 
General Vernon Walters visited 
Santiago and held two meetings 
with General - Pinochet to 
discuss UB. arms sale policy 
towards Argentina — and pre- 
sumably what his regime might 
do in' order- to qualify for 
human 1 rights certification and 
have the U.S. arms bazaar 
opened to. Chile , as. welL ; . . 


Argentine unions set for clash with Alfonsin 


BY JIMMY BURNS IN BUENOS AIRES 


UNION LEADERS of Argen- 
tina's Peronisi -controlled trade 
union organisation, the General 
Confederation of Labour (CGT), 
have fired an opening salvo in 
what threatens to be a drawn- 
out confrontation with the 
newly-elected radical Govern- 
ment of Sr Raul Alfonsin. 

Sr Saul Ubaldtni, secretary- 
general of the CGTs militant 
branch, said his members were 
on a "state of alert” — 
a euphemism heralding the 
possibility of strike action- 
after declaring his opposition 
to the Government’s recent 
salary increases and the Govern- 


ment’s plans for union reform. 

Last Friday Sr Alfonsin 
announced a 1,000 pesos rise on 
all salaries— equivalent to a 56 
per cent increase in the current 
minimum wage. Union leaders 
had been demanding an 
increase of at least 80 per cent. 

The newly-elected Parliament 
is also preparing to debate a 
draft law which calls for direct 
elections of union leaders and 
minority representation of 
independent members on union 
boards. 

Sr Alfonsin says he wants to 
democratise the union move- 
ment. but his oponents insist 


the reforms aim to divide and 
weaken labour. 

After a meeting with more 
than 200 branch secretaries, Sr 
Ubaldini described the new 
wage increase as a 44 pittance ” 
and the draft law as an M aggres- 
sion against the labour move- 
ment," although he did not in- 
dicate how soon he would ask 
many of the key unions which 
he controls to undertake Indus- 
trial action. 

Government officials are pri- 
vately confident that union 
opposition in the coming weeks 
may prove weaker than antici- 
pated because of disaffection 
among rank-and-file members 


with the leadership. Sr Alfon- 
sin’s strong --electoral support 
ba nttaar working districts 
appears to indicate that the 
Peronistrparty no longer enjoys 
a monopoly as the champion of 
social justice: ■ 

The government, however, 
could find itself in difficulties 
if the CGT*a militant supporters 
refuse to go along with a prices 
and incomes policy aimed- at 
bringing' the country's 400 per 
cent inflation to two digit fig- 
ures by the end of next year. 
The government Is hoping to 
trade 1 wage restraint in return 
for price controls, job creation, 
and- 5 per cent growth. 


WORLD TRADE NEWS 


Moscow may build j Taiwan plans to increase purchases from Netherlands 


major Pakistan 
power projects 

BY MOHAMED AFTAB IN ISLAMABAD 


BY WALTER ELLIS IN AMSTERDAM 


THE SOVIET Union will help 
complete a $277m, 630 Mw 
thermal power plant in Pakistan 
and will consider an invitation 
to help build a S3. 7 bn multipur- 
pose dam and a $1.7 bn nuclear 
power plant to help solve the 
country’s critical agricultural 
and electrical power needs. 

These projects are elements 
of a major programme to 
expand trade and economic ties 
between the two countries. The 
Soviet move to expand links 
with Pakistan emerged yester- 
day as a result of recent meet- 
ings In Moscow between Mr 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan. Pakistan's 
Finance Minister, and senior 
Soviet trade officials. 

.For the thermal power 
station, which is located at 
Multan, the Russians have 
offered to supply credits at 
“fairly soft terms,” said the 
Pakistani Minister, and have 
agreed to sell Pakistan two deep 
oil drilling rigs worth $6m to 
be repaid in exports of Paki- 
stani goods. 

The Soviet Union’s decision 
to consider participating in the 
dam project, which is planned 
for Kalabagh, is the result of a 
Pakistan programme to con- 
struct a dam that would gener- 
ate 2.400 Mw of power by 1993, 
and later to be increased to 
4,200 Mw by 1995. The dam 


would irrigate 9.4m acres of 
land. 

The nuclear power plant to 
be built at Chasbma, is to pro- 
duce SOOMw of power. 

Mr Ishaq Khan said that 14 the 
Soviet Union has confirmed 
categorically that it has the ex- 
pertise and equipment for the 
Kalabagh and Chashma pro- 
jects. . . , Since these are large 
projects, which we suggested to 
the Soviet side for the first 
time, they have asked for time 
to consider them." 

Noting that his Soviet coun- 
terparts had showed increased 
interest in co-operating with 
Islamabad, the minister said 
Moscow was seeking ways to 
develop its presence in Pakis- 
tan after it finishes building 
Pakistan's first steel mill near 
Karachi next year. Moscow has 
provided 8800m for the steel 
mills, projects which were re- 
buffed for years by most western 
nations before Moscow became 
involved in the early 1970s. 

Asked the reason for the 
Soviet interest in project de- 
velopment, given the two coun- 
tries' opposite views on the 
Afghanistan war, Mr Ishaq 
Kban told reporters: "I do not 
know.” He is understood, how- 
ever, to want . to maintain in- 
flows of aid from both East and 
West for Pakistan's $37bn sixth 
five-year plan (1983-38). 


MR SUN-YUAN-SUAN, Prime 
Minister of Taiwan, has told the 
leader of a Dutch trade delega- 
: tion In Taipei that Taiwan in- 
tends to increase its imports 
from the Netherlands by up to 
40 per cent annually if that will 
make it easier for the govern- 
ment In The Hague to approve 
the construction of ships for 
the Taiwanese navy. 

The Amsterdam shipyard, 
Wilton Fijenoord, is already 
building two submarines for 
Taiwan. The new orders could 
be for a further two submarines 
and a number of surface 


vessels, to a value of as much 
as FI 8bn (£680m). 

Mr Willem Dik, a former 
trade minister, who went to 
Taipei 10 days ago at the head 
of a team of Dutch officials and 
industrialists, said that Premier 
Sun was aware of the fact that 
building submarines and other 
vessels for Taiwan could cost 
the Netherlands orders else- 
where — notably with China. 
Accordingly, Taiwan was ready 
to step up civil orders along- 
side those for military hard- 
ware. Taiwanese industrialists 
and traders would be told that 
imports from the Netherlands 


were a matter of some import- 
ance. 

If the authorities in Taiwan 
do go out of their way to stress 
the importance of Dutch trade, 
there is little doubt that new 
orders will follow. Under the 
martial law legislation which 
governs much of Taiwanese pub- 
lic life, the Government’s re- 
quirements, especially when 
linked to national security, 
carry great force. 

In the first 11 months of this 
year, Dutch exports to Taiwan 
reached a total value of more 
than FI 600m— a 40 per cent 
increase over the same period 


in 1982. But there is still a 
substantial trade deficit, which 
both sides wish to put right. 

The Taiwanese are anxious to 
smooth the path for military 
contracts. They also want to 
say “ thank you ” to the Nether- 
lands for permitting a direct 
air link between Amsterdam 
and Taipei. The frequency of 
service on the route — operated 
jointly by KLM and China Air- 
lines — has recently been doubled 
to two flights a week each way 
and constitutes Taiwan’s only 
regular connection with Europe. 

For the Dutch, the name of 
the game is money and orders. 


The Government may fret about 
Peking's deep concern over the 
naval deal, but ultimately that 
concern is likely to be subordi- 
nated to the lure of hard cash. 

The centre - right Dutch . 
cabinet is divided over the 
issue of arms sales to Taiwan, 
since Peking has made ft clear 
that it regards the Netherlands' 
"one China" policy to be at 
stake. The Foreign Ministry is 
worried that the repercussions 
of a second naval deal could 
be serious. The more powerful 
Economics Ministry, on the 
other hand, is believed to be 
pressing for a yes vote. 


Imports are being restricted after the years of plenty. Canute James reports 

The oil slump catches up with Trinidad 


W. Germans seek to sell 
more fabrics to Asia 

BY JOHN DAYIES IN FRANKFURT 

THE WEST German textile in- Germany had only 1 per cent of 
d us try Is looking to Asia as a this market at present, 
potential market for high- He said that West Germany 
quality fabrics. _ had a huge deficit in textile 

Manufacturers interest in trade with Asia, but should try 

Asia is being kindled by a trade t0 this. Gesamttextil 

delegation sent to uie region ^g^d play an active role In 
recently by Gesamttextil, the drawing the attention of pro- 
textile industry association. ducers to the opportunities in 
Herr Emsi-Giinter Plutte, Asla 
president of Gesamltextil, said Herr Plutte also called on 
that Singapore, Hong Kong and European Community officials 
Taiwan were prospective mar- j a Brussels to stand firm against 
kets for West German textile demands by China for the op- 
materials— notably for produc- port unity to sell more textile 
tion of clothing to be sold in products in Europe. 

Europe. Japan and the U.S. He said that China over-estt 

Manufacturers in Asia were mated the European market's 
anxious to- -find alternatives to ability to absorb Chinese tex- 
Japanese sources of such tiles and was unjustified in seek- 
fabrics, he said. ing higher sales in return for 

Herr Plutte said that Hong its own purchases of other types 
Kone imported yarn and doth of goods, such as ships from 
worth U.S.S3bn a year, but West West Germany. 


TRINIDAD and Tobago, with 
a population of l.Xm, last year 
spent $40xn on imported whisky. 
Another 8100m went towards 
satisfying the wanderlust of its 
nationals. Such is the level of 
consumerism that the twin 
island state’s ratio of one 
vehicle to every three persons 
creates some of the longest 
traffic jams found anywhere in 
the world. 

Ail this, and perhaps also 
radio advertisements as early as 
July urging people to buy for 
Christmas, led the leading 
calypso singer to the top of the 
local hit parade, to describe the 
country as representing "capi- 
talism gone mad," 

It became too much for Mr 
George Chambers, the Prime 
Minister, who recently imposed 
import restrictions designed to 
conserve dwindling hard cur- 
rency reserves. For eight years, 
Trinidad and Tobago lived high 
on the fat of its oil revenues. 

Buoyed by oil earnings, the 
country's reserves reached 


$3.2bn a few years ago. It 
became the envy of its less 
fortunate neighbours in the 
Caribbean. But with the soften- 
ing of the oil market, the coun- 
try is beaded towards joining 
the league of hard-pressed 
economies around it. 

Reserves fell to $2.79bn last 
year, and were down by another 
8508m by the end of September. 
Describing the situation as “a 
virtual haemorrhage" of hard 
currency, the Prime Minister 
moved all responsibility for the 
allocation of foreign exchange 
for imports to the central bank. 

The aim of the new restric- 
tions. in which there Is reduced 
allocation for the import of 
“ non-essential items ” is “to 
use our strategic foreign 
exchange to strengthen the 
productive base of the economy 
and its ability to export," 
according to Mr Chambers. 

Local business leaden say the 
opposite will happen. Mr John 
Rooks, former president 0£ the 



Mr George Chambers 

South Trinidad Chamber of 
Commerce, said the new 
measures represented "a dia- 
bolical scheme for finally . . . 
completing the demise of our 
economy." 


Complaining of immediate 
delays in clearing imports, the 
Trinidad Chamber of Com- 
merce said the new moves 
“. . . would bring trade In the 
country to a halt” 

Mr Chambers’s options are 
limited. He presides over a lop- 
sided economy, totally depen- 
dent on oil which accounts for 
90 per cent of all exports. Six 
years ago. oil exports totalled 

80m barrels per year. Last 
year's output was 65m barrels. 

Consequently, trade sur- 
pluses of 8895m in 1980 and 
8625m in 1981 were trans- 
formed to a deficit of 8193m 
last year. The deficit on non-oil 
trade was $2.2bu. 

Mr Patrick Manning, the 
Energy Minister, is viewing the 
situation with more than 
passing concern. “Revenues 
from oil last year were 81.44bn. 
We projected revenues for this 
year at $L29bn, but we now 
expect that they will be $S5Qm 
below this," he says. 

The Sugar industry, once an 


important am of the economy, 
is going sour, utput fell from 
142,000 -tonnes in 1979 to 77,000 
tonnes this year. The sector is 
reported to lose 8800 on every 
tonne nulled. Local businessmen 
say the Government has ignored 
agriculture to concentrate on 
heavy industry. An industrial 
estate has been established at 
Point Lisas in South Trinidad, 
the site of several plants fired. 1 
by local oil and gas. 

Mr Chambers, while fighting 
to keep the economy on an 
even keel, and reduce unemploy- 
ment. conservatively put at 
about 20 per cent, . most be 
silently hoping the industrial 
plants win be spared the prob- 
lems which have overtaken the 1 
state owned Iron and Steel i 
Company of .Trinidad - and 
Tobago. After shipping 56,000 
tonnes of wire rods to the U.S. 
last year, it lost the market 
after several- U.S. steel pro- 
ducers filed writs accusing 
Trinidad of dumping, ... 


link with 
fimliarifork 
lift makers 

By joint EtiJott in New Delhi 

TWO medium slaed UK 
engineering companies are 
linking up with India’s two 
biggest /industrial groups in 
Bombay 1 and Calcutta for a 
major expansion of the Indian 
fork lift track market 

Lancer Born is finalising 
plans for production of seven 
sizes of trucks between 16 
tonnes and 46 tonnes with 
Voltas of Bombay, part of the 
Tata Group: 

Voltas ' already produces 58 
per cent of the country's cur- 
rent annual production of 
about 866 trucks with designs 
derived from a former techni- 
cal link up with Yale of the 
U.S. for up to three tons. It 
had planned to link up with 
Kalmar pf Sweden for th® 
larger sizes' but Kalmar dht 
not want to go ahead imme^ - 
dlately With- technical trans- 
fer for p roduct i on in' India so 
Voltas switched to Lapeer 
Boss. - 

The - second company is - 
Lansing: BagnalT whose 22 to . 

40 tonnes trucks will be pro- 
duced by Texmaco of . Cal- . 
cutta, a textile mac h in er y and 

machinq . tool manufacturer 

which -4s entering. this- field 
for the first time. Texmco Ir 
part of - oue, ot the : Biria : 
Groups, of Companies, . -.= - 

Both deals Involve teduw 
cal coOa&QraHoa and ato tbe- 
first f or fbifc Hft tracks fa, 
India, for manyyears.;: 

The -VoHm- Hceace frbtf 
Lancer BOsstafor^gMyesrs. 
and is paying a8166,0Wlnmjt ; 

: sum ph» royalties- at i 
cent ofsales. Production to <4^ 

. be gradually indigiid«d oW%l 
five years .with 
building up from U.inufehr • . 
the first year toabeut?6-J%: .’ 
the fifth year. . . 


Canada ponders newsprint offer Nissan’s uk plant hopes 

-*> a BY inUBJ ADUBTUC ClOlt IMAtiUM -Mol 


THE CANADIAN Government 
is weighing up the decision of 
the EEC to offer it an interim 
1984 quota of 500,000 tonnes 
for duty free supplies of news- 
print but is likely to take its 
case to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade iGatt) if 
this figure is not enlarged. Paul 
Cheese right reports from 
Brussels. 

The EEC set the interim 
quota for next year and pro- 
mised negotiations on the Ulti- 
mate sire of the quota at a 
Council of Ministers meeting 
late on Monday. Reluctance to 
set a definite quota stemmed 


from the fact that Scandinavian 
newsprint can, from January 1, 
arrive In the EEC without con- 
straint. 

Canada is legally entitled, in 
the view of its officials, to a 
quota of 1.5m tonnes following 
an agreement worked out under 
the aegis of Gatt when the UK 
joined the EEC and Common- 
wealth preference was aban- 
doned. 

But It is prepared to accept 
less in future negotiations. A 
figure of 700.000 tonnes with 
room for expansion in future 
years would be acceptable pro- 
vided that the Gatt agreement 


formally abandoned the neces- 
sity for the newsprint to have 
on it a watermarked line. 

Newsprint without this line 
has been provided for a number 
of years, but the demand for it 
has been left in ibe agreement 
Canadians feel that It could be 
used as a protective device, if 
not formally removed as a re- 
quirement. 

The demands of the Canadians 
have been overshadowed by the 
EEC’s protracted talks on ex- 
tending the 1983 duty free 
newsprint quota. The 1983 quota 
for all suppliers has been en- 
larged by 180,000 tonnes. 


BY JOHN GRIFFITHS 

There appears to be little 
prospect of Nissan making an 
announcement by the end of 
this year whether it will set up 
a cara manufacturing plant in 
the UK. 

Mr Takashi Ishihara, Nissan’s 
president, said in Tokyo yester- 
day that the company had not 
“given up hope” of reaching 
consensus with its union about 
the project by the year end— 
* but It may be difficult.'* 

The Federation of Japanese 
Automobile Workers has pub- 
licly opposed the project in its 


original form, which envisaged 
annual output of 209,000 ears a 
year. The union claimed that, 
on the original plans, , the UK 
plant would-be a substantial 
long-term loss-maker, and would 
have damaging consequences 
for the Japanese domestic 
industry. - 

While UK Department of 
Trade and Industry officials 
expect that the original project 
would be scaled down, reports 
that Nissan would want Initially 
to set up just an assembly plant 
producing as few as 90,000 cars 
a year are discounted. 
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Rise in GDP 
puts 3% growth 
target in sights 


UK NEWS 


ENERGY REVIEW 


BY PHILIP STEPHENS 
THE BRITISH Government was 
confident lost night that it will hit 
its target for 3 per cent growth in 
the economy. This followed the re* 


per cent but the increase in the 
manufacturing sector was less than 

half that amoun t 

In Whitehall yesterday nffieiwic 


t mm . *• ***■ " jwitiwav ui i 

tease of figures showing a healthy described the figures as encourag- 
?‘ os ? domestic product ing and entirely consistent with the 
(GDP) m the third quarter. Government's targets. 

Provisional estimates' from the The average measures of GDP 
Central Statistical Office (CSO) has now risen by more than 5Jj per 
show that the average measure of cent above its trough in the second 
GDP (at constant factor cost) rose quarter of 1981. The Treasury also 


fay OjB per cent in the three months 
to end-September to give a year-on- 
year rise of 2.75 per cent. 

The output measure, which the 
Treasury regards as a better guide 
to short-term movements, rose even 
fa ste r , with a 12 per cent increase 
in the third quarter. It now stands 
225 per cent above the level at the 
corresponding time in 1982. 

The CSO said that construction 
output rose by 62 per cent in the 
thin! quarter, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1982, but 
this partly reflected unusual weath- 
er conditions. 

Activity in the dis t ri buti on artri 
transport sectors rose by about 2 


expressed satisfaction with statis- 
tics showing that gross company 
trading profits grew by nearly 30 
per cent between the third quarters 
of 1982 and 1983. 

The Government hopes 
much of these extra profits will be 
cha nnel l e d into new investment, 
broadening the of economic 
recovery from a consumer-led boom 
to investment and exports. 

On a less encouraging note, the 
CSO said that the balance in over- 
seas trade in goods and services 
worsened in the third quarter, with 


imports 

ports. 


growing faster than 
Lex, Page 10 


ex- 


Curbs on 

Xerox 

relaxed 

RANK XEROX, the photocopier 
company, has been released from 
certain undertakings given to the 
Government after the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission report on 
plain paper copiers in 1976. 

These recognise the major 
changes in the copier industry since 
that timp, when w«nif Xerox domi- 
nated the market It now faces 
widespead competition, particularly 
from Japanese companies. 

Rank Xerox is no longer obliged 
to sell as well as rent Selling is now 
a major part of Rank Xerox’s busi- 
ness and it is unlikely to resume a 
rental only policy. 

A requirement to teD the Director 
General of Fair Trading before any 
changes in its discount plan tor 
large rental customers has also 
been lifted. Rank Xerox says this 
means it will be earner and quicker 
to change its complex pricing struc- 
tures. However, the company will 
still be required to allow customers 


Massey 
buys Rolls 
Diesels 


By Ian Rodger 

VICKERS has agreed to sell its 
Rolls-Royce diesel engine business 
to Massey-Fergusan, the Canadian 
farm equipment mid diesel engine 
group, for £20m in cash. 

The deal, which ends months of 
speculation about the future of 
Rolls Diesels, is evidence of confi- 
dence in Massey’s prospects after 
three years of drastic retrenchment 
and tiro financial restructuring pro- 
grammes. A group of UK, banks is 
lending Massey £13JBm to help fi- 
nance the purchase. 

The deal advances Vickers’ 
strategy of seDicg businesses which 
do not have a worldwide presence, 
but at a price. Hie £20m proceeds 
represent a 35 per cent discount on 
Rolls Diesels’ E3Lm net assets. 

Mr Victor Rice, Massey chair- 
man, said the purchase reflected 
the group's policy of concentrating 
on core businesses. The Rolls diesel 
mp a ra fp iy f i n i n 1 ^^ whieh-rgns^om-209-horse- 
power to 1200hp, would comple- 
ment the engines. of the Massey- 
Ferguson subsidiary, Perlrins, 
which go from 30hp to 300hp. It 
would enhance Perkins' world lead- 


copiers. 

• THE UK should upgrade incen- 
tives to overseas multinationals if it 
is to mAinfaim its share of a dimin- 
ishing work! flow of foreign direct 
Divestment, a Department of Trade 
report said yesterday. 

• AMERICAN broadcasting Com- 
pany (ABC) and ESPN, the US. 
cable sport channel owned by Getty 
Oil, are to take a substantial minor- 
ity stake in Screen Sport, the UK 
cable television sports channel. 

• A BILL to empower the Govern- 
ment to limit local authority rate 
(property tax) -increases was pub- 
lished yesterday. If approved by 
parliament, toe powers would end 
pgnturigB of freedom by authorities 
to set their own. expenditure and 
tax levels. The Labour opposition 
attacked the measures as an “Or- 
wellian nightmare." 

• TRADES UNION Congress lead- 
ers are expected today to authorise 
a further large-scale, c amp ai g n 
against government plans to priva- 
tise sectio n* of British industry. 
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ership in the markets for multi-pur- 
pose diesels. . 

Mr John Devan ey, managing di- 
rector of Perkins, based in Peterbo- 
rough, Cambridgeshire, said the ac-_ 
qulsition "expands us upwards with' 
proven products, unlike our compe- 
titors who are coming down the 
range with new products.” 

Cummins Engine of the US* tra- 
ditionally a maker of large engines, 
has developed a line of smaller ones 
in the past three years. 

About three quarters of Rolls en- 
gines are sold in the UJL, a quarter 
of them to the Min i stry of Defence, 
mainly for tanks. Perkins believes 
its strong international distribution 
network will help Rolls to increase 
its sales in overseas industrial mar- 
kets. It also plants to become more 
active in the highly competitive 
c ommer cial vehicle markets. 

Rolls Diesels made a trading 
profit of C1.7m last year on sales of 
£62m. It has been producing about 
5,000 engines a year, well short of 
its 11,000 capacity. Mr Devaney said 
manufacturing would continue at 
Shrewsbury, where 1,000 are em- 
ployed. No major redundancies 
wise foreseen. 

Perkins makes about 190,000 en- 
gines and kits a year, about 70 per 
cent of capacity. Its turnover is 
about £300m Together, Perkins 
and Rolls. Diesels employ more 
than 7,000 in Britain. 


Britain’s analytical approach to renewables 


BY DAVID FISHLOCK, SCIENCE EDITOR 


TWO MEN have just been 
brought in to advise Mr Peter 
Walker, Secretary for Energy, 
on the controversial subject of 
renewable energy research and 
development in Britain. Last 
month Professor Sir Ram 
Edwards, a doughty campaign- 
er in the world of Whitehall 
science policy-making, was per* 
suaded to become chief scienti- 
fic adviser on a part-time basis 
— a novel arrangement for 
Whitehall. As the Ministry of 
Defence is well aware, the 
stock-in-trade of this Cambridge 
physicist is blunt commonsense, 

even when it Is politically un- 
popular, and the rare ability 
to view a problem in completely 
new light. 

More recently Dr Derek 
Pooley, a chemist from Harwell, 
has joined him as chief scien- 
tist, seconded from the UK 
Atomic Energy Authority for 
three years. His job is to co- 
ordinate the department’s re- 
search on new energy syste ms 
and. energy conservation, a pro- 
gramme expected to cost about 
£ 22 m this year, of which about 
£ 12 m goes into renewable 
energy (see Table). 

* As Sir Sam sees it, his job 
Is primarily to be c hair man of 
Acord, the Advisory Committee 
on Energy Research and De- 
velopment, which brings to- 
gether the top scientists of all 
the energy industries and 
agencies, and one held in high 
esteem in the UK scientific 
world. Acord tries to define 
the broad strategy of non- 
nuclear energy research and de- 
velopment Sir Sam has the 
rank of deputy secretary and 
thus the same access to minis- 
ters as his predecessor, Dr 
Anthony Challis, the former 
I Cl executive who retired re- 
cently as chief scientific advis- 
er. He has undertaken to spend 
50 days a year working for the 
Energy Department and to be 
on call ” for the rest of the 
time. 

Dr Pooley will be full time 
In London, at undersecretary 
rank, the same as be held as 
director of non-nuclear energy 
research at Harwell for the last 
21 years. In this role be has 
been managing energy-related 
programmes which spend over 
£40m a year, funded partly by 
the Energy Department, partly 
by other Whitehall depart- 
ments, and partly by industry. 

These contract research pro- 
grammes range widely, from 
offshore studies to heat- 
exchanger design. The bulk of 
the money, some £35m this 



and Dr Derek Pooley. 

them- 


year, is managed by two a gen- production must price 
cies set up at Harwell m the selves out of court. 
mid-1970s, the Energy Tech- 
nology Support Unit (Etsu) 
and the Marine Technology 
Support Unit. They were the 
brainchildren of Sir Walter 
Marshall, then chief scientific 
adviser, in his first efforts to 
expand the scientific input to 
UK energy policymaking after 
the Opec oil price increases. 


The Marshall logic was that 
while the U.S. was prepared to 
throw billions of dollars into 
Project Independence, m an 
effort to find ways of reducing 
U.S. oil imports, Britain had to 
he highly selective. It should 
spend enough to explore alter- 
native energy prospects which 
appeared to bold most promise 
for Britain; enough to see 
whether any of them warranted 
large-scale prototype invest- 
ments of the kind that 
accounted for most of the U.S. 
money. But where Britain 
copied U.S. practice was in 
using a powerful national 
laboratory as project managers 
for new energy projects. 

When the British programme 
began, wavepower was deemed 
the most promising alternative 
route to electricity. The ideas 
of no fewer than eight teams 
have been supported by the 
Energy Department 

But what Dr Challis once 
called “lovely model work" 
resolutely refused to scale up 
to credible engineering struc- 
tures. Those who ventured into 
rough water soon found their 
models crushed by the waves 
they were trying to harness. 
Experience from the North bea 
platforms suggested that any- 
thing capable of harnessing 
waves reliably for electricity 


In the spring of 1982, 
evidence placed before Acord 
by Etsu brought an unequivocal 
recommendation that no more 
should be spent on wavepower. 
Nevertheless, the Government 
persevered for another year. 

The additional year has con- 
firmed A cord’s conclusions. If 
anything, the results suggest 
that the cost of harnessing 
waves by any of the eight 
mechanisms under investigation 
will be even higher than was 
forecast early in 1982. 

With wavepower all-but 
abandoned, wind power has 
replaced it as the most promis- 
ing alternative for electricity 
production. Whereas the U.S. 
has shown no interest in wave- 
power, it spent prodigiously to 
develop large windmills of 3-4 
megawatts peak output. The 
Energy Department's spending 
also rose steadily, to become 
the biggest single item this 
year, at £4.8m. 

Wind power is likely to be 
the first big test for the Energy 
Secretary's new science advisers. 
As with wavepower, the more 
they learned about the tech- 
nology from their research pro- 
gramme, the more complex it 
grew, in efforts to overcome the 
big handicaps of nature, such 
as the variability of the wind, 
from gale-force to nothing. 

The test centres on whether 
the Energy Department should 
fund a big demonstration wind- 
mill in the Orkneys, now ex- 
pected to cost nearly £9m. The 
best estimate only 18 months 
ago, before detailed design was 
begun by the Wind Energy 
Group (Taylor Woodrow and 


BANK OF ENGLAND BULLETIN 

Industrial economies emerge 
from three years of gloom 


BY ROBIN PAULEY 

THE ECONOMY of the industrial 
world emerged from three years of 
gloom, recession- and stagnation 
during 1983 and returned to modest 
growth, according to the Bank of 
En gland Quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished today. It gives a particularly, 
favourable view of the state of the 
British economy. 

The UK economy, having suf- 
fered a steeper recession than most, 
is now among the l e ad er s. From 
having been a m ong the most infla- 
tionary industrial countries, it is 
now among the low inflation ones," 
the Bank says. However, like the 
Organisation for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development, the Bank 
has no great optimism for any sig- 
nificant fall in unemployment on 



present policies. 

Sinpp late last year, economic 
growth has resumed in the industri- 
al world where output, after a slow 
start, has picked up to an annual 
rate of about 4 per cent with the 
pace being set by the U.S. The Bank 
warns that, while the large U«S. 
budget deficit may have bad a help- 
ful stimulatory effect on expansion, 
the prospective growth in the struc- 
tural deficit is probably partly re- 
sponsible for poshing real dollar in- 
terest rates to historically high lev- 

Tii fa threatens th£ con flnu afio n 

of the recovery. 

This has put upward pressure on 
real rates elsewhere. As a result, al- 
though there has been some decline 
in urnninal rates, with falling infla- 


tion and firm fiscal policies, interest 
rates have been higher than they 
need have been,” the bulletin says. 

Increases in company profits and 
liquidity in industrial countries, to- 
gether with improving confidence 
due to lower inflation, might bring 
about a stronger growth in business 
spending than indica t ed from the 
state of demand capacity utili- 
sation. 

Employment, although rising, is 
growing at only about the same 
pace as the labour force. Unemploy- 
ment is therefore likely to stabilise 
at its present level, except in the 
UR. where it has already fallen 
markedly. 

The Bank says that the debt 
problems of the developing world 
still represent a longer-term prob- 


growing at almost 3 per cent per an- 
num and we now seem to have 
reached a point where unemploy- 
ment is no longer rising, an impor- 
tant watershed," the Bank states. 

Output per man hour has grown 
faster in Britain than anywhere 
else during the recession, although 
the rise in employment costs per 
man hour in UK mamifapturjn g in. 
dustry “remains somewhat above 
the international average " 

The revival of the UK economy 
from the latter half of 1981 was in- 
duced initially by a change in stock 
building behaviour, and then by 
stronger consumer spending helped 
by a marked fall in inflation. 

The consumer spending boom in 
Britain, however, has partly fed in- 


tern, both in terms of the countries’ to a high level of imported consum- 


growth rates and their demand for 
industrial countries’ exports. 

Lower nominal interest rates and 
oil prices had helped many erf these 
countries, although the rise in the 
value of the dollar had worked the 
other way. Although the finanriai 
difficulties had forced developing 
countries to cut their aggregate 
trade deficit to half the 1981 level, 
there might still be need for further 
adjustments in some cases. 

Wi thin the world economy, UK 
growth and inflation had recently 
been close to the overall averages erf 
industrial countries and better than 
in much of Europe. 

The economy appears to be 


er durable goods, reducing the UK 
current account surplus from 
£5ttbn last year be an estimated 
El2bn in the first nine months of 
this year. 

Total UK output is estimated to 
have risen by 1 per cent in the third 
quarter and was 4 Vi per cent above 
the trough in the first half of 1981. 
Excluding North Sea oil and gas, 
measured output has increased by 3 
per cent since the first half of 1981. 

Bank of England Quarterly Bullet- 
in, December 1983, from 7ne Bank 
of England, London ECZR SAIL Eu- 
ropean subscription and surface 
mail elsewhere £33, single copies 


Drop in Third World deficits 


BY OUR ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


COGNAC 

COURVOISIER 


CURRENT ACCOUNT deficits of 
the Third Work! debtor countries 
have fallen sharply this year the 
Bank says, on the basis of pub- 
lished data and its own estimates 

The combined deficits of toe non- 
oil developing countries, many of 
which are large debtors, fell from 
S82bn in 1981 to S67bn in 1982, and 
in the first nine months of this year 
the Bank estimates it to be $37bn. 
They have cut imports sharply, 
and their terms of trade have im- 
proved as a result of higher com- 
modity prices,” the Bank says. 

By contrast, toe surplus of the oil 
exporting countries has vanished 
and toe deficit of the major OECD 
countries as a group has grown, 
with toe UK surplus diminished 
and the U.S. deficit greatly in- 
creased. 


Capital inflows to toe non-oii de- 
veloping countries have shrunk, 
with borrowing from banks and 
borrowing through bond issues 
down to an estimated S6bn in the 
first six months of this year, com- 
pared with a total of S23bn in 1982 
and S44bn in 198L 
However, the flow of official fi- 
nance to these countries has been 
broadly maintained with an esti- 
mated 54bn in the first six month* 
of toe year, compared with S5bn in 
1981 and S15bn in 1981 
Oil exporting countries are esti- 
mated to have moved back into a 
small surplus of Slbn in toe third 
quarter after a deficit of S14bn in 
toe first six months of the year. 

The reductions in toe current ac- 
count deficits reflects to a large ex- 


tent toe financial constraints as 
lenders have reined back their sup- 
port for debtor countries. 

The Bank says that the largest 
reductions have been in medium- 
term credits, which were barely 
57bn in the third quarter and were 
running at an even lower rate in Oc- 
tober and November. The total for 
toe year is expected to be about 
S35bn to S40bn, compared with 
S90bn in 1982. 

These figures relate to what toe 
Bank calls “spontaneous" market 
credits and exclude the new money 
which is lent as part of restructur- 
ing packages. There was no such 
lending in toe third quarter of the 
year, but restructuring packages for 
Brazil and Mexico provide for 
SlO.Sbn of new money. 


British Aerospace) was about 
£6m. 

Sir Sam — with long experi- 
ence of the escalating cost of 
defence projects— takes a highly 
sceptical view of projects that 
leap in estimated cost so 
quickly. He will want a lot of 
assurance that no big technical 
uncertainties still re main, to be 
uncovered once the project has 
started. 

The big windmill comes be- 
fore Acord early next year. 
“ My view is Quite unequivocal. 
I think they must fund it,” Dr 
Pooley says. It is the heart of 
Britain’s wind power pro- 
gramme, which has alreadv pro- 
gressed much further than wave- 
power for a smaller investment. 
A 250-Kw prototype windmill — 
“probably the most highly 
instrumented windmill in the 
world ’’ — has been operating at 
the site planned for the big 
one since July. In Dr Pooley'* 
view, “it's doing rather well.” 
It incorporates many of the 
features of the big one. 

Etsu project managers share 
Dr Pooley’s view. One reason 
for the cost increase is that ex- 
perience with big windmills in 
the U.S. and elsewhere suggests 
that a more complex “soft’’ 
transmission is needed to absorb 
the shock loading imposed by 
variations in wind speed. In the 
light of some of the serious 
fatigue failures met elsewhere, 
they believe their design is 
now ultra-conservative and 
standards will be relaxed as ex- 
perience is gained. 

Dr Pooley has no doubt that 
Britain's analytical approach to 
renewable energy sources such 
as wave and wind power has 
been both effective and highly 
economical, compared with the 
activities of the U.S. and West 
Germany, for example. It has 
separated the prospects into 
three clear categories: those 
that are economically attractive 
right now; those where the 


energy costs are still uncertain 
(which include wind power); 
and the long shots, those he 
believes are "pretty unlikely" 
to prove useful (which include 
wavepower). 

Into the first category Etsu 
put combustion of industrial 
wastes to reclaim energy, and 
passive solar building design. 
" Our view Is that they are going 
to penetrate the energy market 
in Britain quite significantly." 

It describes combustion of 
industrial wastes as the second 
most important element in the 
current energy conservation 
“ crusade ” of the Energy Secre- 
tary. after heat recovery in 
industry. It has reached the 
stage where, with government 
help for demonstrations, the 
entrepreneur might well be per- 
suaded to pick up this tech- 
nology and sell it to manufac- 
turing Industry- 

Passive solar means little 
more than pointing a dwelling so 
that it reaps greatest benefit 
from the sun. Etsu claims 
evidence that for an outlay of 
only a few hundred pounds at 
the design stage a householder 
can cut his heating bill by 
about 25 per cent. It also 
claims evidence that a south- 
facing aspect need not mean a 
highly regimented housing 
estate. But it acknowledges an 
“ enormous problem of com- 
munication ” in co-ordinating 
the collective will of house- 
buyers. house-builders, planners 
and building societies, etc. 

In the second category, along 
with wind power. Dr Pooley 
puts geothermal heat and bio- 
fuels. Britain is running one of 
the world's two major experi- 
ments in exploiting " hot rocks,” 
deep enough in the earth's crust 
to yield water hot enough for 
electricity generation. So far 
the experiment, in Cornwall, has 
cost about £10m and another 
£8m has just been allocated. 
But within two years the science 
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advisers will be asked for a still 
bigger sum. perhaps £25rn, for 
a pilot demonstration at full 
depth. 

The idea is to open up a 
regular pattern of narrow cracks 
in the rock, to let water flow 
freely, pick up heat, and return 
to the surface with little loss. 
They have been trying to work 
out the engineering at the rela- 
tively shallow depth of about 
2.000 metres, where It is cool 
and they can lower a TV 
camera, for instance. But the 
aim is to go to 6,000 metres 
and heat water to 200 degrees C 
or more, perhaps by 1988-89. 

Ultimately, the Etsu mana- 
gers hope ta have a technology 

which might be used beneath 
Britain's cities, to deliver water 
hot enough (perhaps 250 degrees 
C) for combined heat and 
power (CHP) schemes. In 
development, the technology is 
proving complex, " not a coitage 
industry by any means so 
complex and risky, in fact, that 
the demonstration stage may 
have to be undertaken as an 
international collaboration. 

Lower technology — but never- 
the less a fascinating prospect 
for renewable energy — is the 
recovery of methane from gar- 
bage tips. With the help of 
Harwell scientists " up to iheir 
knees in mud," London Brick 
is pumping a tonne of “ land-fill 
gas " a day from one corner of 
(he claypits near Bedford used 
for London's rubbish. With half 
the calorific value of natural 
gas, it has plenty of energy for 
firing bricks. Thames Board 
has begun a similar project on 
a waste tip in Kent. 

Tidal power from the Severn, 
in Dr Pooley’s view, falls some- 
where between categories one 
and two. The uncertainties of 
what is called the Bondi barrage 
lie not in the science or 
engineering but in Britain's 
ability to manage a gigantic 
project to time and cosl. To 
reduce the uncertainties, a 
smaller and cheaper barrage 
has been proposed, higher up 
the estuary. This looks just ns 
cost-effective as Bondi. But it 
has the obvious disadvantage of 
preventing development of any- 
thing bigger; and the less 
obvious one that its foundations 
may be insecure. 

By comparison with all these 
renewable energy prospects, 
the third category of long shots 
looks unappealing. "Wavepower 
and active solar heating of 
homes through solar collectors 
have been thoroughly tested by. 
Etsu and found wanting under 
British climatic conditions. 


Doubts on 
M3 money 
measure 


By Max Wilkinson, 

Economics Correspondent 

DOUBTS ARE raised about toe 
precise usefulness of the present 
definition of broadly conceived 
money, sterling M3. 

Hus was chosen as the main 
monetary target in 1979 when the 
present Medium Term Financial 
Strategy was being drawn op. 
Since then the focus has been 
widened to embrace two other 
definitions of money supply. 

Sterling M3, consists of notes 
and coin in circulation phis Brit- 
ish residents’ sterling bank de- 
posits with UK banks. It ex- 
cluded British residents’ deposts 
of other currencies. Their ster- 
ling deposits with overseas banks 
and the sterling deposits of for- 
eigners with UK banks. 

An article In the bulletin sug- 
gests (hat these quantities of 
money excluded from the defini- 
tion of sterling M3 could all yield 
useful information about the op- 
eration of monetary policy. It 
says that no single definition of 
“broad money" can be consid- 
ered to be "uniquely apt" Total 
overseas holdings of sterling in 
UK banks at present amount to 
about £2Um, equivalent to about 
21 per cent of sterling M3. 

The main reason for excluding 
these overseas deposits from the 
definition of broad money is that 
they include substantial deposits 
by official overseas bodies. In- 
creasingly they are made up of 
depocats by non-official clients 
who are using; British bank ac- 
counts for investment purposes 
rather than to keep money for 
future transactions. 

Tbe Bank comments, “the 
same argument can, of course, be 
applied to sterling M3; a sizeable 
but u nq uanti fia ble proportion of 
UK residents’ sterfmg bank de- 
posits represents i nv e st m e n ts 
rather than transaction bal- 
ances.” 

Under a regime of fixed ex- 
change rates, M3, which indndes 
UK residents' foreign cnrrency 
deposits with UK banks, seems 
the most appropriate foens for 
attention, but with floating rates, 
it thinks tbe total sterling depos- 
its with UK banks (sterling M3 
plus foreigners’ sterling deposits 
unto UK banks) would be more 
attractive. 

For consistency of internation- 
al monetary measurements, it 
believes that some definition 
which includes either ftneign de- 
ports with UK banks, or UK res- 
idents’ deposits with foreign 
banks would be appropriate. 


German cement plan 
disturbs UK market 


BY PETER BRUCE 

BRITAIN’S major cement produc- 
ers are threatened with a challenge 
to their near monopoly in the main- 
land market White Mountain Quar- 
ries. a Belfast-based holding compa- 
ny, plans to begin importing West 
German cement to London early 
next year. 

Mr Kevin Lagan, chairman of 
White Mountain, confirmed yester- 
day that his Lagan Cement subsid- 
iary hoped to establish an import 
terminal on the Isle of Dogs, East 
London, by March. Formal plan- 
ning permission will be sought in 
January. The group, with sales of 
£30m last year, plans to erect a ce- 
ment bagging plant and an asphalt 
plant on the site. 

At the same time, the group in- 
tends to enter the loral ready-mixed 
concrete market through its subsid- 
iary, Roadmix. Mr Jack Duffy, 
Roadmix's managing director, said 
storage silos were already being 
fabricated in Northern Ireland to 
handle some 30,000 tonnes of im- 
ported cement in the first year. 

The move to London, which will 
require an initial investment of 
about £2m, will cause fears of a 
price war among toe three major 
UK cement producers - Blue Circle, 
Rugby, and RTZ Cement Lagan Ce- 


ment's imports into Northern Ire- 
land, which began just over a year 
ago, have already captured 25 per 
cent of that market from Blue Cir- 
cle. 

Blue Circle has been forced to 
make major price cuts in tbe past 
12 months - by C1.20 a tonne last 
December, a further £3 a tonne in 
September and C5 a tonne a few 
weeks ago. 

One City of London analyst last 
night predicted that the arrival of 
the L a ga n Cement operation in 
London would have an enormous 
impact on margins in the local ce- 
ment and ready mix concrete mar- 
kets. 

Blue Cirrlg has by far the major 
share of the London market, but 
Rugby's relatively new plant at 
Rochester, Kent also serves the 
capital. RTZ Cement has a minor 
share. 

Earlier this year the three big 
producers were faced with a similar 
threat when Murphy’s, the builders 
merchant, planned to import East 
German cement Murphy's reverted 
to sole use of UK cement but the in- 
dustry’s vulnerability to lower 
prices of even a small amount of im- 
ported cement had been demon- 
strated. 








MOTOR CARS 


The name behind the name 



OFFICIAL PORSCHE CEJSJTRES 


Mayfair Showroom 

18 Berkeley Street, WI 1 
TeiOI-629 6266 
City Showroom 
1 70 Aldersgate Street, 
Barbican, EC1 
Tel 01 -6060776 

After Sales Centre 

6 Hall Road. • 

St. John's Wood, NWS 
Tel 01 -289 2211 



MALT1N WANT PCW5CME5 — All Models. 
OfflcUl Ponttit Centre. Tei: Henley 
0491 5781 11. 


MOTOR CAR ADVERTISING AM* EARS 
EVERY WEOMESOAV A SATURDAYS 


OVERSEAS PROPERTY 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT IN SWITZERLAND 

0 

MONTREUX BAY - GENEVA LAKE 
APARTHOTEL BONIVARD 

With authorization for sale to non resident people, private 
residential apartments built in the walls of a last century 
magnificient hotel, situated on the marvelous Monlreux bay. 

This residence includes 75 luxurious apartments, from 1 to 
5 rooms, arranged and furnished with the best good taste. 

At the low level oi the buildings, an hotel structure, will take 
place with restaurants, bars, congress and meeting-rooms, 
sauna and indoor swimming-pool. 

During your absence the swiss hotel organisation will assure 
i the maintenance and superintendence of your apartment as 
well as its renting. 

P/ease ask for compfef documentation, directly from the owner. 

C. TRUAN, AGENCE ROMANDE IMMOBIUERE SA 

Galeries Benjamin Constant 1 

CH-1003 LAUSANNE / SWITZERLAND 

Tel. 021 / 20 70 11 - telex 25 873 aril ch 


SWITZERLAND 

LAKE GENEVA — MOUNTAIN RESORTS 

YOU can buy a panmanta in MONTREUX on LAKE GENEVA. Alao available 
m famous mountain n sorts: MILLARS. VEHBISt. LES DIABIBIETS. LEYSlN. 
CHATEAU D'OEX NEAR GSTAAD. Individual Chalets available In lovaly 
CHAMPERY. a skiing paradise. Excellent opportunities for foreigners. 

Prices from SwFr200.000 - Liberal mortgages ai 6*2% interest 
Developer, c/o Globe Plan SA. Mon- Repos 24, 1005 Lausanne. Switzerland 
Tel: (21) 22 35 12 - Telex: 2S18S MELIS CH 

VISIT PROPERTIES— NO OBLIGATION 


RESTAURANTS, FOOD & WINE 


4 MASTER'S is the Place: 

Where tycoons negotiate 

and Film stars arrive late. 

Where Miss Jonas meets her dale. 

Where coctails are divine 
and wine is really wine. 

During the Happy Hour, why not light 
the fire, that’ II bum through ^ 

till midnight hour. V 

Probably the Best Italian 

.Restaurant in London. TL r A'P ^ri ,T )'0 

Try our fixed price dinner | r.K^ 

@ £8.00 every evening V Tb^» i mmuMsTl j 

Bar happy hour 5.30 - 8.00pm. 190 queens gate, london SW7. 

Fixed pnce Sunday Lunch. PLEASE RESERVE 581-5666 


MEDITERRANEAN 

GARDEN 

Comprising 
Italian Restaurant 
and Greek Tavema 
Open for lunch and dinner 

For reservations 
please phone 
01-836 3730 


THE POSSIBILITY FOR 
FOREIGNERS TO OWH REAL 
ESTATE IN SWITZERLAND 

LIKE THE SNOW* 

Your own apartment In the holiday 
paradise GraubOndan, in Calenna. 

Sils Maria 01 San Bernardino. 
P.E. Ap. 2 rooms, kitchen, barhrm. 
Balcony. Ca. SwFrl30.000 

OR YOU PREFER THE SUN? 

We invite you to enjoy your living 
apace, in Lugano, e.g. 
Luoano-Caatagno'a. Casa Ross* 
Apartments from 70 >0 182 so m 
Complete comfort 
We offer you quality of hie in a 
claesy condominium 

Looking forward to your answer, 
please call our office: 

LA PINETA SA CRONO 
IMMOBILIARE 

CASA POSTALE 2647 
CH-G900 LUGANO 
Tel: 0041/91 /22A2.92-S3 
Telex: 841137 GATA CH 


MAHARAN! 

INDIAN RESTAURANT 

ESTABLISHED OVER 27 YEARS 
recommended by TIME OUT. Capital 
Radio, and many other papers. 
Voted best out of 100 various 
chosen restaurants in 1383. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY BUFFET LUNCH 
£5.75 — as much as you can aali 
MAHARAN! 

117 Cfapham High Sc London SWA 
Tel: 01-822 2530 


ZnS — PbS 

Company wishes to enter 
negotiation lor supply up to 2.000 
MT/monih lead-zinc high metal 
content ore on annual baste 
Reply to: 

SVP PRESS SERVICE 
Av du Bats dg Si pins 43 
6-1200 Brussels. Belgium 
Telex: 63850 SVP PR 


UK 

PROPERTY 

AMERICAN EXECUTIVES 

seek luxury furnished flats or 
houses up to £400 par week 
Usual lees required 

Phillips Kay & Lewis 
01-839 2245 

Telex: 27848 RESIDE C 


CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 



REPUBUQUE ALGERiENNE DEM0CRAT1QUE 
ET POPUIAIRE 

(Algerian Popular Democratic Republic) 

MINISTERE DE L’ENERGIE ET DE5 INDUSTRIES 
PETROCHIMIQUES 

( Ministry tor Energy and Petrochemical Industries) 

ENTREPRISE NATION ALE “ SONATRACH ” 

(National Company " Sonatrach ") 

NOTICE OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR 
TENDERS 

The Directorate for Production is launching a national and inter- 
national call for tenders for the supply of: 

I Lot of spare parts for Gas Turbines FR 5.000. 

This call for tenders is Intended for manufacturing companies only 
and excludes amalgamations, representatives of companies and any 
ocher intermediaries etc., in conformity with the provisions of the 
Law No. 78-02 of 1 1 February 1978, with respect to State Monopoly 
on Foreign Trade. 

Tenderers interested in this call for tenders mav obtain the 
specifications through their embassy from SONATRACH - Direction 
Production - 8. Chemin du RfcservoJr - HYDRA - ALGER 
(ALGIERS). Dfcpartement Approvisronnement et Transports 
(Department for Supplies and Transport), with effect from the date 
on which this norice is published, together with a remittance in 
the sum of: 500 DINARS. 

Offers, of which 12 copies should be prepared and sent in a double 
sealed envelope, by registered post. The outer envelope should be 
worded as follows: 

“APPEL D'OFFRES NATIONAL ET INTERNATIONAL 
(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR TENDERS) No. 
MA 070/03.” "A NE PAS OUVRIR CONFIDENTIEL ” (DO NOT 
OPEN CONFIDENTIAL). The final date for submission of tenders 
Is two months with effect from the date of the publication of this 
notice. 

Any submissions received after this date will not be accepted. 
Selection will be made within 180 days of the closing date of this 
call for tenders. 


REPUBUQUE ALGERiENNE DEMQCRAT1QUE 
ET POPUIAIRE 

(Algerian Popular Democratic Republic) 

MINISTERE DE L’ENERGIE ET DES INDUSTRIES 
PETROCHIMIQUES 

(Ministry lor Energy and Petrochemleal Industries ) 


ENTREPRISE NATION ALE * SONATRACH " 

(National Company "Sonatrach") 

NOTICE OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR 
TENDERS 

The Directorate for Production is launching s national and inter- 
national call for tenders for the supply of: 

1 Fire Detection and Prevention System (1 Systime de detection 
et protection anci-incendie). 

This call for tenders is intended for manufacturing companies only 
and excludes amalgamations, representatives of .companies am) any 
other intermediaries etc., in conformity with the provisions of the 
Law No. 78-02 of 1 1 February J978, with respect to State Monopoly 
on Foreign Trade. 

Tenderers interested in this call for tenders may obtain the 
specifications through their embassy from SONATRACH - Direction 
Production - 8. Chemin du Reservoir - HYDRA - ALGER 
(ALGIERS), Dfcpartement Approvisionnement et Transports 
(Department for Supplies and Transport), with effect from the date 
on whieh this notice is published, together with a remittance in 
the sum of: 500 DINARS. 

Offers, of whieh 12 copies should be prepared and sent in a double 
sealed envelope, by registered post. The outer envelope should be 
worded as follows: 

“APPEL D’OFFRES NATIONAL ET INTERNATIONAL 
(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR TENDERS) No. 
MA 048/83." "A NE PAS OUVRIR CONFIDENTIEL" (DO NOT 
OPEN CONFIDENTIAL). The final dace for submission of tenders 
is two months with effect from the date of the publication of this 
notice. 

Any submissions received after this date will not be accepted. 
Selection will be made within 180 days of the closing date of this 
call for tenders. 


REPUBUQUE ALGERIENNE DEMOCRAUQUE 
ET POPUIAIRE 

(Algerian Popular Democratic Republic ) 

MINISTERE DE L’ENERGIE ET DES INDUSTRIES 
PETROCHIMIQUES 

(Ministry lor Energy and Petrochemical Industries ) 

ENTREPRISE NATION ALE “SONATRACH 1 * 

(National Company "Sonatrach") 

NOTICE OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR 
TENDERS 

The Directorate for Production is launching a national and inter- 
national call for tenders for the supply of: 

1 Lot of Machine Tools ( I Lot de machines outils). 

This call for tenders is intended for manufacturing companies only 
and exdudes amalgamations, representatives of companies and any 
other intermediaries etc., in conformity with the provisions of the 
Law No. 78-02 of 1 1 February 1978, with respect to State Monopoly 
on Foreign Trade. 

Tenderers interested in this call for tenders may obtain the 
specifications through their embassy from SONATRACH - Direction 
Production - 8. Chemin du Reservoir - HYDRA - ALGER 
(ALGIERS), Dfcpartement Approvisionnement et Transports 
(Department for Supplies and Transport), with effect from the date 
on which this notice is published, together with a remittance in 
the sum of: 500 DINARS. 

Offers, of which 12 copies should be prepared and sent In a double 
sealed envelope, by registered post The outer envelope should be 
worded as follows: 

“ APPEL D'OFFRES NATIONAL ET INTERNATIONAL 
(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR TENDERS) No. 
MA 010/83." "A NE PAS OUVRIR CONFIDENTIEL" (DO NOT 
OPEN CONFIDENTIAL). The final date for submission cf tenders 
is three months with effect from the date of the publication of this 
notice. 

Any submissions received after this date will not be accepted. 
Selection will be made within 180 days of the closing date of this 
calf for tenders. 


REPUBUQUE ALGERIENNE DEMOCRAUQUE 
ET POPUIAIRE 

(Algerian Popular Democratic Republic) 

MINISTERE DE L’ENERGIE ET DES INDUSTRIE 
PETROCHIMIQUES 

f Ministry lor Energy and Petrochemical Industries ) 

ENTREPRISE NATION ALE “ SONATRACH " 

(National Company " Sonauach ") 

NOTICE OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR 
TENDERS 

The Directorate for Production is launching a national and inter- 
national call for tenders for the supply of: 

Spedal Tubing Heads (Tfctes de tubing speclale). 

This call for tenders Is intended for manufacturing companies only 
and excludes amalgamations, representatives of companies and any 
other intermediaries etc, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Law No. 78-02 of 1 1 February 1978, with respect to Sate Monopoly 
on Foreign Trade. 

Tenderers Interested in this call for tenders may obain the 
specifications through their embassy from SONATRACH - Direction 
Production - 8. Chemin du Reservoir - HYDRA - ALGER 
(ALGIERS). Dfcpartement Approvisionnement et Transports 
(Department for Supplies and Transport), with effect from the date 
on which this notice is published, together with a remittance in 
the sum of: 200 DINARS. 

Offers, of which 12 copies should be prepared and sent In a double 
sealed envelope, by registered pose The outer envelope should he 
worded as follows: 

“APPEL D'OFFRES NATIONAL ET INTERNATIONAL 
(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR TENDERS) N 0 . 
018/83/DAT/PRD." "A NE PAS OUVRIR CONFIDENTIEL” (DO 
NOT OPEN CONFIDENTIAL). The final date for submission of 
tenders Is 50 days with effect from the date of the publication of 
this notice. 

Any submissions received after this date will not be accepted. 
Selection will be made within 180 days of the closing dace of this 
call for tenders. 
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GITES VILLAS 
COUNTRY HOUSES 

Poracr.j: < io'tr.zi c repert-es 
i 83.77 a*. V. VENOSE. ROY4N 

PAYS BASQUE. COTE D’AZUR 
Fumes i^S'.rjrcc included 

SUNVISTA 

5a George St Warminster, Writs 
0985 21 5862 (24 hr brochure service) 

; HAWAII axeetss o*K*t rxellent out. 

marc a - c 'ran fares to Bra*‘"at'e“i in 
• USA. biHi. Baflam.lv Cl m men IlljnOg. 
I i-c New Scaians. Tc>: 01-637 

7959. Mt»'n Mouse. 32Q. Urgent 
street, isnee-i. wi. 

! ART GALLERIES^ 


■ ttowu & DARVY, 19. Cork St. WI 
: OT-734 79BJ. JAMES REEVE. Pain t- 

! iitgs ani W-i'c-rccuM 
' L£ revue GALLERY. 30. braton Street. 
WI. Ct-495 1579.4 Irwant XlX 

and xx Cm: w- workt or art on *«v. 
not. U-Dct. 2 lit Mon dav* Friday 10*5: 
Satursavt 1 C-i 2 30 

MACKIN+tON A STRACMEY. 17. Savrl* 
Row. W: 01-734 6911. txniOitkrn el 
igti Century English and French Water- 
col ours . Mon-Fn. 10-5.30. 

OOETTt GILBERT GALLERY. 3. CprV St. 
London. WT. The newest sailer* n 

London aeecalll.na ,n living British 
ari sta ■> no» oats. Mon -Frl 10-5.30. 
Salt. 10-1. Ter 01-437 3175. 


CLUBS 


CVE has mtl»ed the OOters because of a 
ooirtY of tae e-ar and value for money. 
Suoeer from 10-3.30 art. Disco and too 


LEGAL 

NOTICE 


THE COMPANIES ACTS 1948 TO 1991 
HIIXO LIMITED 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, pursuant to 
racoon 33 cf rse Companies Act 1948. 
.hat a Meet ng of ne Creditors of the 
above -no me J Company will bo hnd at 
The Committee Room. Town Hall. 
Chisw'Cir. London. V/,4. on Thursday, 
tie 22nd day cl December 1983. at 
12 o’cock noon, far tfie purposes men- 
tioned >s sectors 280 and 295 of the 
u.d a:: 

Djied this 9th -ey el December 1983 
By Qritr of the Board. 

MRS. R. KONN, 

Director. 
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lines) 
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Commarclal St Industrial 

Propony 

950 

33.00 

Resident el Property 

7.50 

25.00 

Aopo : ntme'*U 

10.00 

34.50 

Business. Investment 

0 doc rtuni ties 

9.50 

33 00 

Business <ar Sale/ 
lATented 

9.50 

33.00 

Person ji 

7.50 

25.00 

Motor Cars 

7.50 

25 00 

Hotels & Travel 

7.50 

25 00 

Contracts & Tenders 

9 50 

33 00 

Book Publishers 

— i 

set 15.50 


Premium positions available 
(Minimum sirs 30 column cm) 
£6.00 per single column cm extra 

For further details writo to: 

Classified Advertisement 
Manager 
Financial Times 
10, Cannon Street, EC4P 4BY 
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$ 2 , 500,000 

(£ 1 , 700 , 000 ) 

FINE WINE 
AUCTION 

The 284 -page illustrated 
catalogue for our Fine Wine 
Auction Number 21 contains 
more than 4,800 lots of the 
world's Finest and Rarest 
wines Here are a few 
examples: 

• Jeroboam of 1929 Chateau 
Mouton Rothschild 

• Magnums of 1926, 1923 
and 1945 Chateau Mouton 
Rothschild 

• 1946 Chateau Mouton 
RothschHd 

• Magnums of 1947 Chateau 
Petrus and 1953 Chateau 
Margaux 

• Jeroboam of 1961 Chateau 
Laftte Rothschild 

• 1982 Chateau Petrus 

• 1942, 1943 and 1945 
LaTache 

• 1931 Quinta do Noval 

• 23 vintages of Chateau 
d'Yquem. including 1921 

• 1966. 1968 and 1970 B.V. 
Private Reserve 

• Other rare California wines 

Pius much, much more 
This is a silent, sealed-bid 
Auction with a bidding dead- 
line of 9 January 1984. Any 
of the wines being offered 
can be shipped to London. 

For information on how to 
obtain a catalogue, please 
write to : Box G9353, 
Financial Times, 

1 0 Cannon Street, 

London EC4, or call or 
telex us in Chicago. 

THE CHICAGO 
WINE 
COMPANY 

KL Bn 48827 • Dept. F 
CUctm. BBoais. (ISJL 50648 
(3^647-8789 «ia£X 286476 
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international 

GERflMOLOGUCAL 

IN S T I T U T E 

CERTIFICATES ACCEPTED AND 
RECOGNIZED ALL OVER THE WORLD 

ANTWERP NEW YORK 

ONE WEEK INTENSIVE 
DIAMOND AND COLORED 
STONES COURSES. 

For mot* informal on: 

Sctmps trail 1/7 - 2018 Antwerp 
TaL: 03/232X7.58 Btighxn. 
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REPUBUQUE ALGERIENNE DEMOCRAUQUE 
ET POPUIAIRE 

(Algerian Popular Democratic Republic) 

MINISTERE DE L’ENERGIE ET DES INDUSTRIES 
PETROCHIMIQUES 

(Ministry lor Energy end Petrochemical Industries) 

ENTREPRISE NATION ALE • SONATRACH - 

(National Company "Sonauach ") 

NOTICE OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR 
TENDERS 

The Directorate for Production is launching a national and inter- 
national call for tenders for the supply of: 

— 1 Coil Tubing Unit Truck-mounted 

(I Unitfc COIL Tubing Unit Montfce sur camion) 

— -1 Nitrogen Injection Unit Truck-mounted 

(I Unitfc Injection Azote Montfce sur camion) 

This call for tenders is intended for manufacturing companies only 
and excludes amalgamations, representatives of companies and any 
other intermediaries etc., in conformity with the provisions of the 
Law No. 78-02 of 11 February 1978, with respect to Sate Monopoly 
on Foreign Trade. 

Tenderers interested in dlls call for tenders may obain the 
specifications through their embassy from SONATRACH - Direction 
Production - 8. Chemin du Rfcservoir - HYDRA - ALGER 
(ALGIERS). Dfcpartement Approvisionnement et Transports 
(Department for Supplies and Transport), with effect from the date 
on which this notice is published, together with a remittance in 
the sum of: 500 DINARS. 

Offers, of which 12 copies should be prepared and sent in a double 
sealed envelope, by registered post. The outer envelope should be 
worded as follows: 

“APPEL D'OFFRES NATIONAL ET INTERNATIONAL 
(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR TENDERS) No. 
MA 051/83." “A NE PAS OUVRIR CONFIDENTIEL" (DO NOT 
OPEN CONFIDENTIAL). The final date for submission of tenders 
is two months with effect from the date of the publication of this 
notice. 

Any submissions received after this date will not be accepted. 
Selection will be made within 180 days of the closing date of this 
call for tenders. 
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JOHANNESBURG CQNSOUDATO INVKTM04T COMPANY, 

GOLD MINING COMPANIES' bfVTDEfmS 
(AD incorporated «n the Republic. of South Afriaaf ' 

The tallowing *mai tfhridenda have 1 Peen^ dacJxrad ^for Vm year aadmft 
3l« Oecemhtr, tM3: - .. - ^ ^ 

Companies EHvMend > psr imit of. nock 

(Incorporated » RSA) NumOar ot per share 

Fiahum Gold Uinim Conmamr Limitsd 20 28 


Compsnies 

(Incorporated tft RSAJ 

Elsburg Gold Mmleg Company Lknitsd 

The ftandlooteia Estate* QeM Mining 
Company. Winwatsraraod. Limited 
Western Areea Gold Mining 
Company Untried 
Last data lor saglstratlan 
Ragrsteis ctota (detea tool urn Iva) 

Currency conversion data (for 
payments from London) 

Date ol Payment . 1 


40 

27th January. ttM 
frata 2BCH Jefldery. IBB* 
sp 3td February. 1984 

30tS Fabraary. 1984 
2nd March. TOM 


These dividends ate payable subject to the es«tm» wadliwi whjch 
may bo mspaotad at w obutnadjburo fee c omfel nhuTjoban naa barg ^»cn 
or Irom the London SocrotariM. Bam ato. Brothers t lm lt od, . 18 lUshopagaw. 
London EC2M 3XE. . 

Holders of share warrants to besrer Issued by. The Rmndlonjain Estates 
Gold Mining Company. Witwanrmrend, IteM atouW artend to the terms' 
ol a notice to be published by lbs. London SacreinM-. ## * or about 
22 nd February, 1984. T . ; ' By orferof fee Board- 

JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESfMCTT COMPANY. LIMITED 

-Saeretaties: 

'■ pair: D. J. BARRETT 

Haod OMoo nod Rogittamd OMOBG 

Consolidated Building ' . T 

Fox and Harrison Stieore ' - 

Johannesburg 2001 

1*0 Box 590 'y 

Jotimnasourg ZD00 - 

19th Decambar. 7983 


GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

Further to the DIVIDEND DECLARATION of 17th November. 
1983. NOTICE n tiow given that the following distribution will 
become payable on anti after the 15th December, 1983. against 
presentation to the Depositary (as below) of Claim Forma listing 
Rearer Depositary Receipts. 

GROSS DISTRIBUTION PER UNIT - "SjOO - - ' r GENTS. 

LESS 15% US. WITHHOLDING TAX 75 CENTS 

*ZS CENTS PER UNIT 

CONVERTED at SI. <230 = 2.98664 PENCE PER UNIT 

Barclays Bank PLC • 

Securities Services Department 
54 Lombard Street. EC3P 3AH 


CHARTER CONSOLIDATED P.LC. 

NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER 

An interim dividend o( 3.75p per share will bo payable on or after 6 
January, IBM to poisons presenting coupon No. 38 deuctiurf from ibara 
warrant* to bearer. The dividend will cany a tax credit ol 1A0714p "per 
share. . 

Coupons, which must be . left four clear days for examination,- may bo 
lodged any weekday (Saturday excepted) between 10 em. and. 3 pm at 
the Bearer Reception Office at this address ot. at Credit- Lyonnais. IB 
boulevard des Italians. 75002 Paris or L'Europeenna de Bmoim, 21 rue 
Laffitta. 75428 Paris. Listing forms may be obtained on application. 

New conditions of Issue of share warrants to bearer, which do 'not 
materially affect the right of holders, were adopted by ■ the directors on 
2 November. 1883. Copies are avaifabit from rha company end he oversees 
paying agents on request. 

40 Hoi bom Viaduct 

London EC1P 1AJ ^ J983 
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FLOATING RATE NOTES DUB ISOS 
For the »rao mooch .Interact Perloo from 
zi«t Pucem h er. 1983 to 21 u March. 
1944 the Note* will carry an Intercxc 
rate of 11>4% pa. anu the .Coupon 
Amount oar UJLSIOAOO will he 
UAA2b4.3«. 
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PERSONAL 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, TRAVEL 
and RESTAURANTS appears every 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


The 


RAF Benevolent Fund 
repays the debt 
weowe 



r International IssueN 
PEUGEOT- : 
CTTROEN 9,75% 
1979/1987 
FF 175.000.000,00 

We iF^orm the bondhol- 
ders that the February 
1st 1984, repayment ins 
talment of 

FF 23.320.000,00 has 
* been made bp purchase 
on the market ' 1. . . 
Amount outstanding: ' 

FF 140.020.000,00 

The principal paying agent 

SOCIETE GENERALIT 
DEBANQUE * 

15, av. Emile Rmifer v . 
LUXEMBOURG ’ 


THE -S8ELL” TRWBPORT 


Tlw Royal Ait Farce readied a peak strength of 1,200/100 in 1944 and more than 194 imUioa me& and women served 

during the war years. 

Thousands cSd noi come hack. Many lie in die forgotten comers of earth and sea. Many thousa n ds more were left 

disabled— menially and physically 

Last year the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund paid out almost £4,000.000, widows, dependants and die disabled 
receiving the major share. And ibis cost continues (o rise as age and infirmity overtake the snrrivOB. Inflation. 106 

imposes an ever increasing burden. 

Please remembe r die Fund in your Will and if you know of anyone ^ who might qualify for help from die Fund, p l ease ask 

them to let us have details. 

Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 

67 Portland Place, London WIN 4AR. Tel: 01-580 8343 

Scguicrcd unJtt ihc Tat Quriiio Act 1920 .lihl ihc Ounna Act I960, ScpfmwM Nb. 207327 
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THE ARTS 


Television/Chris DunMey 




An upbeat end to a weak year 


slack year In 
the field of one-off drama there 
has been a sudden rush of pro- 
ductions in the last few weeks. 
Not only did we have that 
notorious clash between An 
Englishman Abroad and Saigon: 
yeor Of The Cat (entirely the 
fault of ITV, according to the 
BBC just as last week's clash 
between Arts Review Of The 
Y ear and Arena was entirely 
the fault of the BBC according 
to Channel 4) but since then 
we have had Good And Bad At 
Games and Flame To The 
Phoenix in '‘Film On Four,” 
Videos Hots and The Aerodrome 
on BBC1, and The Blue Dress 
and Hcartattack Hotel on BBG2. 
Of these the best were Howard 
Sc human's pessimistic . but 
hilarious satire about cable 
television. Videostars, with Its 
wry and knowing exposure of 
the lords of style, and The Blue 
Dress directed by Peter Ham- 
mond from a William Trevod 
story. 

This was one of the best 
examples I have seen of a form 
which might seem to -be a tele- 
vision natural — the drama of 
psychological insight — but 
which has proved so many times 
a trap for the over confident. 
Thanks to Denholm Elliott giv- 
ing as usual an imma c ula te 
performance, this time as 
Terris, the pathologically sus- 
picious journalist, and a scene- 
stealing portrayal by Felicity 
Dean of Dorothea, the daisy 
fresh but sexy young Sloane 
Ranger, Hammond was able to 
make the form work supremely 
well. His final scene with Terris 
revealed as the inmate of a 
mental institution was in quick 
succession surprising and 
wholly logical. It is typical of 
television that after such a 
weak year the two best produc- 
tions (Blue Dress and English- 
man Abroad ) should turn up 
within four days. Ken Trodd's 
production of The Aerodrome, 
was visually a marvellous 
piece of work, with director 
Giles Foster making particu- 
larly telling use of surface 
appearance to gain atmsophere: 
the blackness of the . jet 
trainers, the threat of uniforms, 
the contrasting softness of 
pastoral life. Unfortunately — 
and I suspect this goes straight 
back to Rex Warner’s book— 
the characters were no more 
than socio-political ciphers. 

•k 

Incidentally television should 
declare a 12- month moratorium 
on the of churchyard 


funerals. It is hard to remember 
a drama of any description- 
one off, series, serial, ITV or 
BBC, contemporary or period — 
in the last six weeks which has 
not contained the long shot 
through the trees to the black 
and white clerical gear, the 
closeup on the coffin as the 
earth starts to clatter down, and 
the slow tearful departure of 
mourners In the rain. Admit- 
tedly the sun was out in The 
Blue Dress funeral and there 
noh-t earful mourners in the 
Aerodrome funeral but the 
whole business is now as much 
of a cliche as the cutaway to 




to upgrade her accent (with 
partial success as on old tape 
recording proves). But never 
once has the thing taken off and 
flown — not when Clive James 
was on it, not when ft became 
hen night, nor in its newest 
form as After Midnight wish 
Auberon Waugh, Hunter Davies 
and so on taking turns at shar- 
ing the presentation. But this 

season's series has proved one 
somewhat astonishing fact: Ken 
Livingstone is a television 
natural If LWT bad the courage 
to build the right series around 
him, and if only Livingstone 
would agree, they might have a 


- 



Richard Johnson, as the Air Commander in Aerodrome 


crashing waves at the climax of 
old Hollywood love scenes. 

* 

Again and again London 
Weekend Television uses its 
late night slot on Saturday to 
try out “ sophisticated " talk 
shows which they presumably 
hope will prove good enough to 
move onto the full ITV net- 
work. But again and again they 
turn out hike-warm semiflops 
which lack the zing and sparkle 
necessary to keep the viewer in 
front of the box at that time on 
that night It isn’t that pre- 
senter Janet Street-Porter does 
not try hard enough, on the con- 
trary you can see her trying like 
mad: . trying to be offbeat, trying 
to be a bit daring; even trying 


winner on their hands at last 
Livingstone has a sense of 
humour, readily pokes fun at 
himself, and appears to be at 
borne with absolutely everyone. 
Moreover he is quick. If the 
Tories do manage to destroy 
the GLC they may be doing tele- 
vision a big favour. 

* 

Welcome back yet again to 
The Two Ronnies who proved 
in the first of their new BBC1 
series that given the rigbt 
material, they are still the best 
comedy team on television. I 
dearly wish I had laid down 
their squash sketch on video- 
tape so that I could go back to 
it like port and gloat over it in 
yean to come. The idea is 


sublimely simple: big Ronnie 
Barker is talking to little 
Ronnie Corbett in the changing 
room of the squash club where 
Corbett is secretary. Barker 
has never played before. “I 
won? Oh that's good,” he says, 
u how many goals did I score? " 
It transpires that he has effort- 
lessly thrashed Corbett four- 
love but all the details have to 
be extracted from the seething 
loser by the jovially naive win- 
ner. A less astute pair would 
have bad the small man beat 
the larger and would have 
achieved bathos and predict- 
ableness. The Two Ronnies 
sustained tlyir surprise all the 
way through. In the end Barker 
refuses a return match because 

he has to go to a place called 
Lords to meet two fellows 
called Willis and Botham to 
play some other game called 
cracket or something. Few 
sketches have critics rolling off 
sofas but this one did. 

* 

Whoever would have dreamed 
that a weekly BBC2 programme 
about the ins and outs of the 
law and lawyers could develop 
into one of the most compelling 
current affairs series on tele- 
vision? Out Of Court has often 
been Intriguing but recently 
with punchy presentation from 
David Jesse! and Sue Cook and 
more outspoken scripts than 
ever it has become regularly 
fascinating. The description 
last week of the “sheer inepti- 
tude" of the Whitehall depart- 
ment responsible for dealing 
with unclaimed legacies was 
tremendously encouraging: we 
certainly need the legal estab- 
lishment to keep an eye on other 
estates of the realm but we 
also need brave journalists to 
keep an eye on the sillier ex- 
cesses of lawyers. Out of Court 
now seems to thrive on doing 
just that 

■k 

The serial adaptation of Spy* 
ship directed for BBC-1 by 
Michael Custance and produced 
by Colin Rogers, made one of 
the best television thrillers for 
years. We have had cynical 
spies in grubby raincoats until 
we are bored to tears, and we 
have had vroom vroom across 
the Mediterranean island aha 
geeve me re microfeelm until 
we could all write the plot in 
our sleep. Spyship was different 
Not only was the hero, Martin 
Taylor, not a spy, not a mer- 
cenary, and not a genius of all 
trades, he was decidedly un- 
heroic. Whenever there was 


rough stuff he lost his glasses, 
and he invariably got worse 
than he gave, right up to the 
denouement His only reason 
for being involved was that his 
old dad had gone down with 
the deep sea trawler sunk in the 
Barents Sea, and the sense of 
small people at the mercy of big 
events although not highly orig- 
inal was sustained throughout 
with an unusual degree of 
bafflement and indignation. 

But there are three com- 
plaints. First the MI6 types 
were merely the old Deighton/ 
le Carr6 crowd of snooty club- 
men all over again. Second, if 
the BBC wants viewers to be- 
lieve its pious protestations 
about maintaining a “Nine 
O'Clock Watershed” prior to 
which programmes are fit for 
“family viewing" (and manag- 
ing director Aubrey Singer 
repeated it on Radio 4 during 
the run of Spyship) they really 
must start watching their own 
output which fails to pass mus- 
ter every week; love is pleasant 
so I don't worry unduly about 
my children seeing naked un- 
married couples climbing in and 
oat of bed as in Spyship, though 
many people do, but even I ob- 
ject to bloody violence. Third, 
the series was about one and a 
half episodes too long which 
meant some very slow sections 
and despite beautiful location 
filming that was a pity. 

* 

A number of readers includ- 
ing the producer of the series 
have commented upon the re- 
servations expressed here last 
week about the title of BBC2’s 
Dance International which 
thought should have been called 
Ballet International Writing 
from Cheltenham, for instance, 
Philip Aplin says: “Sorely the 
word * ballet ’ has come to imply 
classical ballet while the word 
‘ dance * has a more general 
meaning covering the entire 
spectrum from classical ballet 
to disco ... the only classical 
ballet in the series is Romeo 
and Juliet ” But that is not 
irreconcilable with my point: to 
justify a title as broad as Dance 
International one would have to 
include Greek folk dancing, or 
eightsome reels, the halm or the 
rumba and, indeed, disco danc- 
ing (if not all of them plus a 
great deal more) whereas this 
series consisted exclusively of 
European ballets: five modem 
and one classical. 
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Pop at Christmas/Antony Thomcroft 
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From a wet Wembley to Tina Turner 
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It has quickly become a tradi- 
tion that the top pop groups 
of tbe day hold celebratory 
concerts in London around 
Christmas time. This week you 
could see, if not bear, Duran 
Duran, Culture Chib, and 
Madness on successive nights. 
Next week the Police surface 
after a long absence. 

Trecking out to Wembley 
Arena on a cold and wet Sun- 
day puts a tremendous strain on 
the performance: they have to 
be really- good to make 
the journey worth the effort 
Duran Duran failed to warm nut 
Since their current tour is an 
attempt to wrest back their 
title as top teen band from 
Culture Club they were surpris- 
ingly wooden, seeming to play 
for the money rather than 
because several thousand 
teenage girls were fantaaing 
over them. 

The stage set was classical 
but cool: a mock up of the 
Pantheon backed the band and 
they were illuminated by a 
rainbow of colours and barely 
hidden by some half-hearted 
dry ice, A giant screen above 


the stage meant that you could 
watch the show without stand- 
ing on your seat (the approach 
of the committed) but since 
singer Simon le Bon looked 
faintly disgruntled in dose up 
it was marginally better to 
jostle with the mass. The big- 
gest cheers of the night erupted 
when a. particular favourite, like 
bassist John Taylor, appeared 
on the screen: the action on 
stage was more qulexent Unfor- 
tunately the screen blanked out 
before the finale. 

Duran Duran owe much to 
pretty faces and some catchy 
riffs on songs like “Rio ".and 
"Save a Prayer.” Now they 
are going heavy, as the preten- 
tious title of their new album 
” Seven and the ragged tiger " 
suggests. Their songs flirt with 
alienation and it is hard to look 
happy in performance when 
singing about paranoia. So the 
audience must get its thrills 
from Le Bon climbing the rigg- 
ing and then quickly galloping 
across the stage. This subdued 
approach to some stolid songs 
just about satisfied the girls but 


it is not what dreams are made 
of. 

Perhaps the band was tired. 
If so they should try and catch 
Tina Turner at the Venue. It is 
unfortunate that the most 
notorious fact about her is that 
die is 45 but plays up like a 
femme fatale overdosing on 
rhinosceros horn. Her out- 
rageous stage show — she first 
appears in tatters, looking as if 
she has escaped too late from a 
complete American football 
team— succeeds In diverting 
attention from a rather strangu- 
lated voice, rather in the style 
of a raunchy Shirley Bassey. 

The energy is frightening 
and when she is supplemented 
by a couple of rapacious 
dancers, a fine band and a 
repertoire of rock classics, from 
her own “ Nutbush City 
Limits” to the Beatles "Get 
Back," the Venue becomes the 
hottest place in town and quite 
the most fun. Ms Turner is 
back in the charts with the soul- 
ful "Lets stay together.” but 
her act is pure uninhibited rock 
and roll, with a pouting extra- 


vagance to the frenzy that 
almost limps into high camp. 

It is the variety of pop which 
is its saving grace. Over at the 
Hammersmith Odeon last week 
Robert Plant, once of Led 
Zepellin, now pursuing a solo 
career, resurrected a style of 
concert which I thought had 
died with long hair — very heavy 
laden with a wooden audience 
stoically watching while a cele- 
brated singer indulges a private 
musical rituaL There seemed 
little in bis new songs of any 
popular appeal, but then long 
hair is coming back. 

In great contrast Imagination, 


also at Hammersmith, showed 
that rock could be fun, with 
Leee John gambolling around 
in shorts and outrage and 
actually making an audience 
look happy. There was less 
happiness at the Lyceum on 
Monday when Simple Minds 
brought their brand of white 
European dance music to their 
committed fans. Simple Minds 
is where Duran Duran started 
off before the girls took them 
up. and the Scots group has 
stayed faithful to the sound, 
building up solid support and a 
reputation for integrity— and 
perhaps a longer future. 


South Bank audiences up 


Concert audiences at the 
Royal Festival Hall have in- 
creased by 7 per cent since the 
Greater London Council 
launched new initiatives to en- 
liven the South Bank concert 
halls. About 459,000 people 
attended concerts between April 
and November, 30,000 more 
than for the same period last 
year. 


The figures come from a re- 
port which proposes a major 
publicity campaign to draw in 
greater audiences. 

Moves to open up the foyers 
with such activities as exhibi- 
tions, free lunch-time music and 
better catering, have also proved 
successful with about 25,000 
people visiting the haU every 
week. 
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John Castle and Michael Fenton-Stevens 


Gulliver’s Travels/Gate at the Latchmere 


Remembering the good 
Dean’s more private obsessions, 
I applaud the theatre restaur- 
ant's abstention from concoct- 
ing menus relevant to the show 
of the night. 

We discover a middle-aged 
Gulliver sweeping out a stable, 
intimating his disgust at 
humanity. Present throughout 
as story-teller, John Castle's 
dry Lemuel is a memento mori 
to counter the impressionable 
naivety of his younger self 
(Michael Fenton-Stevens). 

Jane Ripley’s design is in- 
geniously simple: a bare stage 
with a spar, where masts, ropes 
and bosun's chair to lift our 
hero to the flying island appear 
to order. 

Lou Stein's production neatly 
uses film's split-screen tech- 
nique for Lilliput and Brob- 


Martin Hoyle 

dingnag. Gulliver stoops over 
a landscape-like quilt studded 
with arboreal green pom-poms 
while, across the stage. Lilli- 
putians shout up at some un- 
seen giant. Brobdingnagian 
scholars poke their pens into 
Gulliver's box stage right; stage 
left we see him recoil from a 
montrous nib. 

So far so unsurprising. 

The latter, less familiar, ad- 
ventures are strikingly pre- 
sented. The abstracted Lapu- 
tans, knocked into touch with 
reality by balloons when com- 
munication is necessary, provide 
a bizarre spectacle. Balnibarbi, 
with its esoteric philosopher- 
inventors is funny and (the 
excrement extractor especially) 

horridly convincing. 

The colic-curing physician 
did something with bellows and 


a (toy) dog that knocks spots 
off whoopee cushions. If there 
is a topical message in the en- 
vironment crumbling and 
people starving while their 
rulers pursue abstruse theories, 
it was not laboured. 

The stylised, almost balletic, 
Houyhnhnms are a reminder of 
the idealism that prompts all 
satire. Mark Sproston's gently 
spoken equine leader 
emphasises Swift's yearning for 
rational enlightenment, usually 
forgotten in the genera! bile. 
Bitterness at a paradise lost 
rounds off an increasingly 
thoughtful evening. 

• Last week some editions 
omitted the name of Croydon's 
Moll Flanders. Apologies to 
saucer-eyed Cheryl Kennedy, 
here, as in Defoe, more sinned 
against than sinning. 


Aladdin/Shaftesbury 


After the Festival of Lanterns 
that begins Act 2, Derek 
Griffiths as Abanazar comes into 
the stalls and gives us a very 
funny stand-up routine, good 
lines beautifully timed, the 
audience in the palm of his 
hand. 

Nothing else in the Theatre 
of Comedy’s Aladdin comes 
within a mile of this. The pro- 
gramme tells ns that it has 
been “ devised ” by Paul 
Elliot This means that he has 
remembered the story, collected 
a handful of songs from old 
shows or recent charts, engaged 
a party of popular players and 
commissioned someone not 
named in the programme to 
provide some sets of accepted 
Chinese pattern. 

A lot of work still needs to 
be done, if It isn't too late. 
Tudor Davies is the director, 
but he must have spent too 
much time studying bis part as 
Widow Twankey, The greatest 


B. A. Young 

comic in the world couldn’t 
have made anything of the part 
with the lines that poor Mr 
Davies has to say. I had a feel- 
ing that all the players made up 
their own lines, which would 
explain wby Derek Griffiths's 
were mostly good and everyone 
rise's dreadful. 

The songs have been dropped 
in as casually as charms in a 
Christmas pudding. Edmund 
Hockridge sings “And this is 
my beloved” in his resonant 
baritone to his daughter. 
Princess Balroubadour, who Is 
about to become engaged to the 
newly-rich Aladdin. 

Aladdin and the Princess are 
both ringers — JIB Gascoine and 
Lynsey De Paul; Miss Gascoine 
does a conventional cockney, 
and Miss de Paul relies more 
on her voice and her physical’ 
beauty. Doreen Wells as the 
Slave of the Ring has little 
opportunity to remind us of her 
old days in the Royal Ballet 

Besides Tudor Davies, there 


is a little gallery of comics, but 
they suffer dreadfully from 
lack of funny lines. Roy 
Kinnear is one of a pair of 
grotesque policemen. The other 
is David Janson, 

This is clearly meant to be a 
traditional pantomime, but the 
most traditional thing in the 
house was the audience, who 
answered back as they are 
traditionally supposed to when 
given a cue from the stage. 

Besides Miss Wells, we had 
an all-girl chorus and a chorus 
of children, the Babette Palmer 
Young Set, who were allowed 
little hut to reproduce the 
patterns of their elders on a 
smaller scale. My neighbour 
hoped that there might be a 
wallpapering act, but there was 
nothing so traditional as that. 
One untraditional feature is 
that there is no dirt Genuine 
old time pantos, and I'm talk- 
ing about the 20s and 30s, were 
redolent with it and no one 
seemed to mind much. 


Die Fledermaus/Covent Garden 

David Murray 


This Royal Opera Fledermaus 
started as s New Year's, romp 
at the end. of 1977, much nearer 
pantomime than operetta, with 
its stream of jokey multilingual 
asides for its international cast 
won't tax readers' patience by 
rehearsing again the reasons 
why Die Fledermaus plays 
better as it was conceived — as 
crisp, suspenseful farce, with 
characters who are really 
terribly anxious to save face, 
and needing much less than 
three-and-a-half hours to re- 
count their tribulations. 
Leopold Lindtberg’s production 
(now revived by Richard Greg- 
son) is a much more indnlgent 
affair; that granted, we can 
admit that everybody in it is 
very amiable, and that as a sort 
of costume-concert with larking 
about it makes a jolly evening. 

Last time round, three main- 
stays from the original cast had 
to carry most of the fun un- 
aided: Hermann Frey’s twinkl- 
ing Eisenstein, Hil degarde 


Heichele’s lively maid Adele 
fshe of the Laughing Song) and 
Josef Me inrad's ripe drunken 
gaoler. They are all back in 
excellent form, and their col- 
leagues old and new play up 
happily. Tbe original Rosa- 
linde and Dr Falke have 
returned — Kiri te Kanawa 
charming of voice and presence 
(though acting with the spoken 
word still foxes her), Benjamin 
Luzon cool and dignified, not 
trying to compete with Prey 

The new Alfred of Dennis 
(YNeiU is a great asset, emitting 
lusty tenor bawls from a 
slightly seedy persona; good 
comic timing, infectious eager- 
ness. Ingrid Baier offers a 
delightful cameo of Adele's 
homely 6ister, cagily on the 
make. We get Michael Lang- 
don's well-seasoned Colonel 
Frank again, and Paul Crook's 
fretful lawyer. A contralto 
Prince Orlofsky ought to be 
regarded as de rigueur, and so 
Doris Soffel is welcome in prin- 


ciple; 

At Orlofsky's party the 
dancers Merle Park and Wayne 
Eagling do their Ashton num- 
ber prettily, and Prey gets an 
interpolated chance to burst in- 
to full opera rta-cry. (By this 
time, of course, no further effort 
is being made to keep the dra- 
matic action alive — the rest of 
the evening alternates songs 
with comic turns). Some polite 
disappointment could be sensed 
in the house as it became clear 
that Flacido Domingo, who was 
conducting, was not going to 
contribute vocally. 

There was no call for patron- 
ising his contribution from the 
pit. True, there were momentary 
disarrays in ensemble, and a 
vintage Fledermaus would have 
a wittier rhythmic spring; but 
what we heard was thoroughly 
musical, bright, clear-textured 
and — of course — sympathetic to 
the singers. Mind you. It would 
be madness to encourage him in 
this pastime. 
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Theatre 

NEW YORK 

Cats (Winter Garden): Still a sellout. 
Trevor Nunn’s production of T. S-- 
Biot children's poetry set to trendy 
music is visually startling and 
choreographicaBy feline, but dasac 
only in the sense of a rather staid 
and overblown idea rtf theatricality. 
(2306262) 

La Cage eux Folks (Palace): Perhaps 
this season's outstanding musical 
comes, hke Evita and Cats before It, 
at tbe very beginning of the theatri- 
cal year. Despite stellar names such 
as Harvey Ftersbdn writing the 
book and Jerry Herman the music, 
the best parts-af the chaw are not 
the hoopla, apart from the first-act 
finnk» a la Gaitfe Parteienne, but tbe 
intimate moments bor rowed direct 
from the film. (757262®; 

4tnd Street (Majestic): An immodest 
celebration of the heyday of Broad- 
way in the *30$ incorporates grans 
from the original film like Shuffle 
Off Jo Buffalo with the appropri- 
ately brash and leggy hoofing by a 
_ large chorus One. (9779020) 

Tord* Sou Trilogy (Helen Hayes): 
Harvey Rerstein's ebullient and 
touching story of a drag queen irora 
backstage to loneliness incorporates 
all the wild histrionics in between, 
down to' the confrontation with his 
doting Jewish mother. (9449450) 
Hw —d ifa (Imperial): Michael Ben- 
- Brit's latest musical has now be- 
come a stalwart Broadway presence 
despite file forced effort to recreate 
the. career of & 1960s female pop 
group, _« la Sopremes, without the 

quality of their musk. (2® 6200) 


Nine (46th St): Two dozen women sur- 
round Sergio Francbi in this Tony- 
award winning musical verson of 
the Fellini film which hke the 
original celebrates creativity, hare 
as a series of Tommy Tune's excit- 
ing scenes. (246 0246) 

On Your Toes (Virginia): Galina Pano- 
va with presumably a genuine Rus- 
sian accent leads an exuberant cast 
In the remake of Rogers and Hart's 
1938 sendup of Russian ballet tours, 
complete with Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue choreographed by George 
Balanchine and directed, like the 
original, by George Abbott 
(8779370) 

Brighton Bench M a rgate (NeB Si- 
mon): If he wasn't sure before, 
playwright Neil Simon can expect a 

long run of bis funny as well as 

touching childhood reminiscence- 
now that the Nederiander organiza- 
tion generously decided to name the 
theatre after tbe generation's out 
standing box office draw. (757 6646) 

A Charm Line (Sbubert): The longest- 
running musical ever in America 

has not only supported Joseph 
Phpp's Pub He Theater for eight 
years but also updated the musical 
genre with its backstage story in 
which the songs are used as audi- 
tions rather than emotions. 


Carmen (Vivian Beaumont): Peter 
Brook has done an excellent job in 
transforming this Lincoln Center 
landmark into 8 spruced up version 
of his grubbier Paris Bouffe du Nord 
home for a fast-paced, stripped 
down seven-performer, hut wholly 
engrossing version of Bizet. 
(B74677D). 

Noises Off (Brooks Atkinson): Dorothy 


Loudon brings Michael Frayn's 
backstage slapstick farce to Broad- 
way in Michael Blakemore's produc- 
tion that includes Brian Murray, 
Paxton Whitehead and Victor Gar- 
ber as her backstage conspirators. 
(2453430) 

CHKSAQO 

E- R(Fonim): Moving bxto its second 
year parodying melodrama in a hos- 
pital setting, this emergency roam 
continues its adventures amnwg a 
young doctor, a receptionist and an 
authoritarian nurse. (4963000) 

LONDON 

Dancin’ (Drury Lane): Bob Fosse's 
answer to A Chorus Line malms 

Wayne Sleep and his Dash company 
look like tbe real thing . At least the 
band Is splendid, and so is Jules 
Fisher's lighting. Anyone who has 
seen Ahvin Nikolais or even Fosse's 

own AD That Jazz need not apply. 
(8368108). 

Kondd (Old Vic): It is a real pleasure 
to visit Honest &Ts Old Vk, full of 
light, space and pleasant stairways. 
Shame about the show, which not 
even Paul Nicholas's charm as a 
troubadour (rhyming with 'fondle') 
in search of both Richard the lion- 
heart and a hit song can rescue. 
Blondel finds his king, but not the 
rhapsody. (92876161. 

Dear Anyone (Cambridge): Jane Lapo- 
taire, without Fiafs songs, is still a 
very fine musical actress, but Jack 
Rosenthal's book to lyrics by Don 
Blade and music by Geoff Stephens 
is nothing except a few Jewish 
jokes. Ralph Koitai’s design for a 


newspaper office is an impressive' 
sted astrolabe. (3795299). 

Hay Fever (Queen's): Penelope Keith 
is vaare 'right" for Judith Bliss than 
were either Edith Evans or Celia 
Johnson. She is very funny, win- 
somety autocratic, distracted. Tbe 
supporting actors roll over without 
protest. (7341166). 

Pack of lies (Lyric): Judl Dench in a 
decent, enthralling play about the 
breaking of a spy ring in the subur- 
ban Ruislip of 1959-60. Hugh White- 
more's script cleverly constructs a 
drama about betrayal from the 
friendship of neighbours. The story 
is based on fact and well directed by 
Clifford Williams. (4373686). 


WASHINGTON 

Beyond Uterapy (Kreeger): Christo- 
pher Dnrang’s romantic comedy has 
aU the elements of modem singles 
fife including meeting through tbe 
personal's column of a newspaper 


and a scene in a hip restaurant, but 
it reflects more than explores the 
shallowness of a surfeit of choices. 
Arena Stage (4883300) 

As Too Like It (Arena). The Napoleon- 
ic era with its bows to Romanticism 
are the setting of Douglas C. Wag- 
er's production with Frances Conroy 
as Rosalind and Tom Hewitt as Or- 
lando. Ends Jan 1.(4083300) 

Agnes of God (Eisenhower): Hysterical 
pregnancy of a contemporary novi- 
tiate makes for emotional heat but 
little light in John Pielmeier’s melo- 
dramatic play starring Elizabeth 
Ashley and Mercedes McCam- 
bridge- Kennedy Center (2543870). 
Ends Jan 7 


Headlines are not enough: 

In these times it is not enough to 
merely scan front page headlines. 

If you are a decision maker in the 
world of international business 
you must be informed. 
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Hard choices 
in France 


THE FRENCH Government has 
run into grave trouble at the 
very outset of its efforts to 
ensure that the necessary re* 
structuring of French industry 
is carried out in a humane 
fashion. It has dissuaded the 
Peugeot concern from closing 
the Talbot plant at Poissy. only 
to see the workforce revolt 
against the number of redund- 
ancies still proposed there. The 
trade unions concerned initially 
appeared to acquiesce m the new 
plan, but have been pushed into 
a much more ambiguous 
attitude by the shopfloor revolt. 

It has been accepted for some 
time in the French Government 
that restructuring and redun- 
dancies are inevitable through- 
out industry, and especially 
among motor manufacturers, 
coal mines, steel mills and ship- 
yards. At least in principle 
both the Communist and 
Socialist trade union federations 
have accepted that need. 


which may outbid them for 
support among the workers. 

On the 'face of it. the French 
trade union movement must be 
weakened by these sectarian 

divisions among different politi- 
cal affiliations. So it may prove 
in the outcome. But these divi- 
sions, os already has become 
visible, will also tempt union 
leaderships to outbid each other 
for support 


Battle aliead 


Ambiguous 


As events at Poissy have 
shown, it can be a long step 
from such acceptance in prin- 
ciple to agreeing to specific 
redundancies or closure. The 
Minister for Industry, M 
Laurent Fabius, a Socialist, has 
spoken of ensuring “ techno- 
logical change with a human 
face,” as he put it But the 
Socialist CFDT and the Com- 
munist CGT union federations 
have acused him of acting 
without due consultation with 
them and even of being pre- 
pared to close plant that 
that remains viable. 

The Communist Party is in a 
particularly ambiguous position. 
It was one of its ministers. 
M Jack Halite, who negotiated 
the deal with Peugeot that Is 
threatening to come unstuck. 
Yet the Communist-led CGT has 
taken up the cudgels for the 
rebellious workforce and the 
party is proposing to make 
unemployment its main policy 
issue. That raises the pros- 
pect of a long series of disputes 
similar to that at Poissy as 
industry adapts to the needs of 
the age. The government fore- 
casting agency, INSEE, gave 
some inkling of the scale of 
the French problem when it 
estimated that 500,000 industrial 
places of employment would 
have to go by 1988. 

It is understandable that the 
Communist raid Socialist unions 
should be alarmed by the pros- 
pect. They are coming under 
pressure from the shop floor. 
They also need to keep an eye 
on rival trade union federations 


Their doing so could greatly 
add to the pain of industrial 
restructuring. Union leaderships 
could ultimately bring about 
more rather than fewer redun- 
dancies by underm. 1 ning the 
viability of the employers — be 
they private concerns or state- 
owned. The Government must 
ask itself whether the plan to 
save Poissy provided the right 
balance between humanity and 
necessity, or whether it leant 
too heavily against inevitable 
change. 

The battles will have to be 
fought not only between unions 
and management, but also 
between union leaderships and 
the rank and file; between 
unions and Government; and 
within the Socialist-Communist 
coalition headed by Mr Pierre 
Mauroy. the Prime Minister. 
There is a measure of paral- 
lelism there with the conflicts 
between Left and Right in the 
British Labour Governments of 
the 1970s. Those battles ended 
with the discrediting first of 
the Left, then of the whole 
Labour Party, and with the 
need for industrial restructur- 
ing as stark as ever. 

One may safely forecast that 
tensions such as those at 
Poissy will be repeated else- 
where. though not in the same 
form. But those tensions should 
be controllable. For a start, the 
Socialist and Communist union 
leaderships are committed to 
their respective political parties 
and lack the power to shape 
party policy that the British 
unions used to possess under a 
Labour government 

Within the coalition the 
Communist Party cannot afford 
to . pursue, too independent a 
line unless it wishes to forgo 
the benefits it has derived from 
membership in the Cabinet. 
Under these circumstances the 
Socialists, who are the domi- 
nant party in the Cabinet and 
in the National Assembly, can 
afford not to be deterred from 
their intention to press ahead 
with the necessary adjustment 
of French industry. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 


Mr Mondale out in front 


By Reginald Dale, U.S. Editor, in Washington 


Sledgehammer 
Bill for rates 


SINCE it came to power the 
Thatcher Government has intro- 
duced successive bills which 
have resulted in more and more 
detailed central interference in 
local government affairs. But 
it always said, through succes- 
sive Environment ministers, 
that it would never take the ulti- 
mate step and turn local govern- 
ment into local administration 
of central decisions by limiting 
councils' freedom to determine 
their own levels of expenditure 
and taxation. 

Now it is proposing to do just 
that. The bill unveiled yester- 
day will enable the Environ- 
ment Secretary to impose his 
idea of a suitable rate limit on 
selected councils as from 1985- 
1986. It also gives him reserve 
powers to impose his idea of a 
suitable rate on all councils he 
thinks it necessary. No amount 
of assurances about this being 
a measure of last resort can 
alter the constitutional implica- 
tion of having such an unpre- 
cedented power on the statute 
book. 


Election pledge 


The Conservatives, who had 
been unable to find any way 
of carrying out their former 
election pledge to abolish the 
rates, needed a substitute last 
May to include in the election 
manifesto. The answer was 
hasty and unsatisfactory. The 
only available thought was the 
rate limits paper which Mr 
Leon Briitan. then at the 
Treasury, had proposed to 
Cabinet on at least four occa- 
sions, without attracting a single 
voice in support. 

Apart from the constitutional 
issue the Government is build- 
ing a sledgehammer to crack 
just a few nuts. In spite of the 
rebates which shelter voters 
from the full burden of rates, 
it is only in a few places that 
spending is so out of proportion 
to the costs borne by voters 
that they quite rationally vote 
for more. This arises because 
the block grant system, which 
has always been designed to 
leave marginal expenditure to 
fall on the voters, is not work- 
ing as intended. 

There are no persuasive 
macro-economic reasons for the 
Government to want to control 
individual council's spending. 


Changes in local authority 
spending have no significant 
effect on either central govern- 
ment expenditure of its borrow- 
ing requirement Councils can 
only contribute to the PSBR to 
finance capital schemes and this 
is already tightly controlled. 
Changes in council spending 
can have no significant effect on 
the rate of monetary growth. 
The Government should con- 
cern itself solely with the 
portion of council spending 
which it funds through the Rate 
Support Grant — the only part of 
local spending which legiti- 
mately belongs in the public 
expenditure survey controls. 

Even if it were acceptable to 
try to force councils to meet the 
Government's arbitral? and in- 
consistent targets, against which 
grant is allocated or withheld, 
the proposed selective powers 
would seem bound to fail. Less 
than flOOm out of a total £20 bn 
expenditure could be saved if 
the rate limits were to be set 
softly enough to avoid the 
collapse of local service and the 
inability of the 20 or so unlucky 
" hit list ” councils to fulfil their 
statutory obligations. 

So ultimately the only ex- 
planation can be that the bill is 
an ill-considered response to the 
pressure which is supposed to 
exist against rate bills in 
general and Labour councils in 
particular. 


Sidestep 

Interference from the centre 
is hardly a suitable substitute 
for a solutioin to the real cause 
of the problem; the local tax 
base is too narrow for too 
great a burden (a large part 
of the extra burden being due 
to the grant cuts and penalties 
of recent years) and too many 
people are either exempted 
from the rates or so cushioned 
through rebates and subsidies 
that the real impact of expendi- 
ture decisions fails to hit home. 
That is why local democrats can 
produce irresponsible results. 

The Bill is a barely dis- 
guised attempt to sidestep the 
central problems. Parliament 
should dismiss it, forcing the 
Government finally to tackle the 
very pressing difficulties of local 
government finance and struc- 
ture, strengthening account- 
ability while preserving the 
freedom, variety and democracy . 
which ought to be its lifeblood. 1 


'■“> ETWEEN' 8.55 and 9.00 pm 

r%one night earlier this 
month, former Vice- 
President Waiter Mondale 
raised SI .5m. Over 125,000 
well-wishers flocked to neigh- 
bourhood gatherings in all 50 
States of tbe Union to watch 
his first nationwide TV com- 
mercial and make their own 
small contributions to his cam- 
paign to be the next President 
of the U.S. 

At about tbe same time, six 
of the eight declared candidates 
for next year's Democratic 
presidential nomination, includ- 
ing a reluctant Mr Moodale, 
spent three days on a " fly 
around " trip to five major cities 
in an effort to demonstrate 
party unity and raise money for 
the 1984 election campaign. The 
result: bickering and back- 
biting and a net take of Sl.lm 
— way below target and con- 
siderably less than the Mondale 
TV spectacular raised in five 
minutes. 

With just over two months to 
go to the formal opening of the 
Democratic selection process, 
two things are clear. The first 
is that, by any conventional 
measure. Mr Mondale Is way 
ahead of the pack. The second 
is that the Democrats, at least 
on present form, are in little 
shape to face up to President 
Ronald Reagan, il, as is vir- 
tually certain, he runs for a 
second term in the White 
House. 

Mr Mondale's fund-raising 
coup was not only intended to 
swell his already bulging cam- 
paign coffers. An equally im- 
portant aim was to demonstrate 
the massive strength of the 
organisational machinery with 
which he hopes to secure the 
nomination well before next 
July's National Democratic Con- 
vention in San Francisco. 

Since the Democratic race 
opened in earnest in Septem- 
ber, Mr Mondale has had things 
much his own way. His closest 
rival, the former astronaut. 
Senator John Glenn of Ohio, 
has so far failed to gather the 
momentum he had hoped for, 
while Mr Mondale's control of 
traditional party and political 
levels has given him an almost 
unbroken string of powerful 
endorsements. 

Mr Moodale has now won the 
official backing of nearly every 
organised labour group in tbe 
country, including the AFL-CIO, 
the largest trade union federa- 
tion, and the National Educa- 
tion Association (NEA), the big- 
gest teachers’ union. Earlier 
this month he won the backing 
of the National Organisation of 
Women (NOW), the pioneer of 
the American women's move- 
ment and, significantly, the 
black wing of the Alabama 
Democratic Party. 

Mr Mondale hopes to have 
raised 59.5m by the end of 1983, 
which should earn him an extra 
S4m or more in the Federal 
"matching funds" available 
under US. electoral law. Mr 
Glenn is hoping for between 
$6m and $7m by the end of 
the year, qualifying for 82m 
to $3m worth of matching 
funds. Both men aim to spend 
the legal limit of 523m to S25m 
by the convention. 



The contenders: (top) Walter 


Mondale and John Glenn and (bottom, left to right) Gary Hart, Reubin Askew, George McGovern, 
Alan Cranston, Fritz Hoi lings and Jesse Jackson. 


Mr Glenn’s campaign tech- 
niques tend to cost more than 
Mr Mondale’s with greater 
emphasis on expensive publicity 
and TV comercials. But despite 
Mr Glenn's efforts, the latest 
Washington Post/ABC news 
poll shows Mr Mondale forging 
ahead with 49 per cent of 
registered Democrats n amin g 
him as their first choice, against 
only 23 per cent for Mr Glenn. 

Mr Glenn is a wooden, often 
dull speaker, who has so far 
largely failed to put clear poli- 
cies across to wide sections of 
the eountiy. “There's no meat 
on his bones,” says one Georgia 
politician. 

Everyone knows that Mr 
Glenn was an astronaut (many 
people mistakenly believe that 
he went to the Moon). But Us 
personality does not seem to 
live up to expectations, and 
even the glamorous movie The 
Right Stuff, glorifying his ex- 
ploits as tbe first American to 
orbit the Earth, has so far 
proved less than a box office 
sensation. 

In a bid to assert himself 
before it is too late, Mr Glenn 
nas now gone on to the attack. 
He accuses Mr Mondale, with 
some justification, of catering 
to special interests, promising 
everything to everyone, favour- 
ing spending policies that will 
produce enormous deficits and, 
less justifiably, being weak on 
defence. 

The aim of the Glenn camp 
is to prove its thesis that Mr 
Mondale is too liberal, and too 
much of a party hade, to be 
elected president even if he 
wins the nomination. Mr Glenn 
hammers home tbe message 
that — at least until recently — 
he has consistently ran better 
in polls matching him against 
Mr Reagan than Mr Mondale. 
His view is shared by not a 
few political analysts, who 
believe that while Mr Mondale's 
courting of the party faithful 
may win him the nomination, it 


raay lose him the support of the 
general public in the actual 
election. 

So far. however, the Glenn 
assaults have been fairly easily 
repelled by Mr Mondale, who is 
nothing if not fast on his feet. 

The publicity given to the 
sparring between tbe two men 
has irked most of the other can- 
didates, who complain bitterly 
that the media is unjustifiably 
turning the contest into a two- 
horse race. 

According to the same Wash- 
ington Post/ABC Poll, the so- 
called ‘‘second tier” line-up is 
roughly as follows: Mr Jesse 


genic ” but aloof Mr Hart, after 
a surprisingly dismal start, is 
now concentrating on the key 
early-voting states of Iowa and 
New Hampshire. 

Tbe genial Mr Hollings has a 
small cult following in Washing- 
ton, but not much anywhere 
else. Mr McGovern, who failed 
miserably as Mr Nixon's 
opponent in 1972, is not really 
expecting to win. but merely 
hoping to keep his brand of 
liberalism alive, while lone 
wolf Mr Askew bas vanished 
almost without trace. The wild 
card is Mr Jackson. 

Wbile Mr Jackson, who only 
entered the lists last month, has 


With the economy improving and 
Mr Reagan riding a peak of 
popularity, the Democrats 
are not sure where to turn 


Jackson, the Chicago-based 
black activist, 10 per cent; 
fonner South Dakota Senator 
George McGovern, 8 per cent; 
Senator Alan Cranston of Cali- 
fornia. 5 per cent; Senator Gary 
Hart of Colorado. 2 per cent; 
fonner Florida Governor Reu- 
hin Askew, l per cent; Senator 
Fritz Hollings of South Carolina, 
zero. (Others/no preference. 2 
per cent) 

Those towards the bottom of 
the list are short of money, and 
several have already trimmed 
their staffs — they have to re- 
main official candidates until 
next year to qualify for the 
matching funds that many of 
them need to pay their debts. 

The elderly but fit Mr Cran- 
ston, who is focusing on the 
single issue of nuclear disarma- 
ment has raised a respectable 
amount of funds: the " tele- 


no hope of winning the nomina- 
tion. he is an obvious threat to 
Mr Mondale in the South, where 
Mr Mondale needs to beat Mr 
Glenn in three key early pri- 
maries (Florida. Georgia, 
Alabama). Even in the Southern 
states, Mr Mondale has been 
overhauling Mr Glenn who, with 
his more conservative image, 
had once been expected to 
sweep the South. 

However, Mr Mondale has 
hitherto been relying heavily 
on black votes to do the tries 
and these may now go in con- 
siderable numbers to Mr Jack- 
son. 

Mr Jackson’s candidacy is not 
supported by many black 
leaders, who regard him as an 
opportunist and fear that he wilt 
take votes away from liberal 
whites, such as Mr Mondale, 
who have a more realistic 


chance of beating Mr Reagan. 
But Mr Jackson has succeeded 
In putting a sharp-clawed cat 
among the pigeons by openly 
challenging' the rules for dele- 
gate selection for the conven- 
tion, on the grounds that they 
discriminate against Macks, 
minorities and outsiders. 

The rules were . indeed 
changed, in 1881, largely at the 
behest of party stalwarts like 
Mr Mondale and Senator 
Edward Kennedy, precisely to 
make it more difficult for late- 
running outsiders like ' Mr 
Jimmy Carter and Mr McGovern 
before him, whose successes 
were seen by the establishment, 
as having damaged the party. 

What Mr Jackson specifically 
objects to are "winner-take-all" 
provisions in some states and a 
threshold of 20 per cent in other 
states where delegates are 
chosen by proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Another new rule favouring 
Mr Mondale is one that allows 
other states to move the dates 
of their caucuses and primaries 
forwards, closer to Iowa and 
New Hampshire, leading to the 
so-called “front-loading" of the 
selection process. Almost half 
the delegates will be chosen in 
the first 36 days of the pri- 
mary season which begins with 
tbe Iowa caucuses on February 
27. although the precise date is 
still in dispute. Front-loading is 
thought to give a marked ad- 
vantage to front-runners- 

The disadvantage, as the ' 
Mondale camp sees It, is that as 
front-runner, Mr Mondale is ex- . 
pected to win every single poll 
and vote to avoid losing his 
grip on the nomination. One 
single "blooper,” the pundits 
say, could also be the end of. 
him, but Mr Mondale has not 
put a foot wrong so far. 

Mr Jackson's main impact so 
far has been simply to show np 
the dullness of the other con- 
testants. Mr Jackson is a fiery 
orator, who, alone among . the 


candidate* Has the gift of ten- 

lla 

talents sand « time 

when the Democrats are 'pain- 
fully short both of charismatic 
leadership; and at convincing 
alternative 'poHctes ' to Mr 
Reagan's. V -- 
For the fcm two years of Mr 
Reagan's presidency, many Do- 
raocratt moved rightwards in 4 
bid to - proves!-, him ' walking 
away wfeh' the. centre, 

Now. Wish the - economy im- 
proving and Mr Reagan riding 
a peak of popularity, the Demo- 
crats are trot sure where to turn. 

Many llnes of attack are 
fraught with' pitfalls. If . the 
Democrats attack his inns 
build-up and call for defence' 
cuts, they are vulnerable to tbe 
still widely effective charge of 
-being M sort on communism. " If 
they call for more social spend- 
ing, they are vulnerable- to the 
charge of fiscal UresponslbilMy 
—both accusations that Mr 
Glenn tasolroady liriri&dngatn&t 
Mr Mondile. CeBo r for- tax In* 
creases, 1 oh the- other' hand; are 
risky In an election year. - 
Mr Reagan : remains vulner- 
able on what is known as the 
“fairness” issue — favouring the 
rich ^trver- the poor— and his 
perceived -lack, a t -enthusiasm 
for civil rights and the Interests 
of mrien, minorities and 
organised labour, He could be 
seriously damaged by fresh 
trouble abroad, particularly in 
the Middle Hast and Central 
America, and also by the break- 
down of superpower arms con- 
trol negotiations and his gener- 
ally frosty relations with 
Moscow. 

Yet the Democrats have so 
far failed -to : capitalise very 
heavily tm most of these issues, 
on which, ss « broad-ranging 
coalition, they do not neces- 
sarily agree among themselves. 
Mr Tip O’Neill,' the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, 
has provided a-raflying point in 
the Democrat-led House. But 
mitimyii leadership has been 
jacking , and a possible chance 
to restore it was lost when Mr 
Kennedy dropped otit of the 
Presidential race in September 
ID 82. V' 

Meanwhile, many of the 
Democrats* traditional sup- 
porters, especially women and 
minorities, are increasingly 
openly warning the party that 
their continued .backing cannot 
be ~ .taken for granted. The 
liberal, middle-class baby boom 
generation, now in its 30s, 
remains deeply cynical about 
the Democratic leadership, and 
indeed tbe whole political 
process. 

Once they have selected their 
candidate, the Democrats will 
certainly do their best to rally 
behind him. The White House 
says it believes that Mr Reagan 
faces a tough race and argues 
that his current popularity is in 
one sense dangerous. In that his 
lead (reportedly a good 16 -per 
cent over both Mr Mondale and 
Mr Glenn; according to the 
latest private White House 
soundings) can only come down. 

• It is still early days! but 
some Democrats, as election 
year, approaches, are already 
beginning to adjust their sights 
to 1988. 


Men & Matters 


Stock move 


The nomination of John J. 
Phelan Jr as new chairman and 
chief executive of the New York 
Stock Exchange, or the "Big 
Board " as it Is popularly 
known, neatly dovetails the old 
and new in market operations. 

In his three and a-half years 
as president and chief operating 
officer, Phelan has played a key 
role in the successful introduc- 
tion to the NYSE of a mass of 
electronic wizardry without up- 
setting the network of specialist 
traders who maintain markets 
in leading stocks and have to 
match their wits against the 
technology. 

A' specialist trader himself 
(like his father before him) for 
25 years. Phelan proved to be 
the right man to oversee the 
changes. The specialist system 
confounded some critics by 
surviving intact into tbe elec- 
tronic age, and it has just come 
through the most explosive bull 
market of recent years without 
undue strain. 

But the trading limits of the 
“ Big Board." at present geared 
to handle turnover of 150m 


shares daily, have been severely 
tested. Phelan can be expected 
to push on with plans to in- 
crease capability to 250m shares 
a day by mid- 1984. 

Phelan's formal election as 
chairman is expected at the 
annual meeting of NYSE 
members next May. He will 
succeed the redoubtable Wil- 
liam Mi If red Batten, aged 74, 
who retires after eight years 
as chairman. 

Unlike his successor. Batten 
was something of an outsider, 
having come to the fore as 
chairman of J. C. Penney, the 
U.S. retailing group — rather as 
if the head of Marks and 
Spencer had become chairman 
of the UK Stock Exchange. 

There is some interest now 
in whether Phelan will look 
outside the NYSE if he decides 
to recruit assistant vice-presi- 
dents to help him in his future 
tasks. 


on the Lower Clyde hit by Brit- 
oil's cancellation of a rig order, 
he comments, “It's pretty grim 
all round.'* 



“It’s for funding the Airbus 
A320" 


Douglas sails 

Another top British Ship- 
builders manager leaves his 
berth next month. 

Ken Douglas, who launched 
the successful SDH cargo ship 
concept in tbe 1960s, and who 
later spent several years with 
the ill-fated Upper Clyde Ship- 
builders, will step down as 
managing director of the Austin 
and Pickersgill yard in Sunder- 
land. 

Douglas, aged 63, was 
formerly managing director of 
UCS, which fell to the liquida- 
tor in 1971. After the “work- 
in” at the Go van yard, the 
Goyemmem-backed Govan Ship- 
builders emerged as the much 
slimmer survivor. 

Douglas, a large pipe-smoking 
man — some colleagues say he 
looks as if he could build a* ship 
with his own hands — was a 
director of Govan and left in 
1973. 

Looking at the Clyde ind;-*- 
try now. with Govan running 
out of work and Scott Lithgow 


But his earlier days at Austin 
and Pickers gill, where he was 
managing director in the pre- 
nationalisation 1960s, bring 
back happier memories. It was 
there that he came up with the 
notion of the SDH general 
cargo vessel as a successor to 
the ageing U.S. Liberty ships. 

Over 200 SD14s have been 
built, some overseas. 

Douglas, who is taking early 
retirement after his second 
spell at Austin and PickersgiU, 
feels strongly that European 
yards should have combined to 
meet Far Eastern com petition — 
“They would have had a better 
chance of survival." 

Succeeding him in what looks 
to be a turbulent time for the 
industry will be George Parker, 
aged 55, now the head of BS's 
shiprepair activities. 


relative fitness are Dr David 
Owen, who is 45, and Neil 
Kinnock, a mere 41. 

Life in space would not be 
much different from that in the 
Commons, if the thoughts of a 
Soviet cosmonaut, published 
earlier this year, are anything 
to go by. 

“ 1 hum tunes and float about 
. . . Will I really be back on 
earth some time, among my own 
people? And will everything be 
fine ? ” So Valentin Lebedev 
confided to his diary during his 
epic flight in space in 1982. 

And many MPs would be 
familiar with another of his 
sentiments. “ Against the back- 
ground of mounting weariness." 
Lebedev wrote, “ relations can 
slip badly. . . . There are some 
sharp moments, but we can’t 
lose our tempers. Otherwise a 
split could widen.” 


Sales angle? 


Space makers 

Britain is almost certain to put 
its first astronaut into space in 
about two years, following yes- 
terday's government decision to 
use the U.S. space shuttle to 
launch the next generation of 
military satellites. 

But who will get the free 
ride in the shuttle to accom- 
pany the two satellites into 
orbit? 

Mrs Thatcher denied in the 
Commons that there were 
specific plans for a British 
astronaut. “But there are cer- 
tain Hon. and Rt. Hon. gentle- 
men whom I should not mind 
sending there," she added. 

Awkward critics like Tam 
Dalyell (51) and Julian 
Critchley (53) could be such 
candidates. Both are within the 
age limit. The oldest person in 
space is Dr William Thom Ion, 
of the U.S.. who went into 
orbit in August at the age of 54. 

Even more likely from the 
point of view of their youth and 


The Japanese car company 
Subaru, which makes a four- 
wheel drive, go anywhere, 
saloon is using the slogans 
"don't sink and drive,” and 
“how to keep your grip when 
all around are losing theirs.” 

Which has left Peter Danby 
Smith of Nonh Yorkshire, 
bemused. He abandoned hU 
new Subaru when it stuck In 
a flooded ford near Malton. By 
the time he could organise a 
rescue it bad been washed 
downstream and lodged under 
a bridge. It was recovered com- 
plete with a 19-inch trotif in 
the driving seat 

Ironically Danby Smith is a 
car salesman — specialising in 
Subarus. 


Legal advice 


Did you know there is an, 
apparently successful, law firm 
in Sligo, in the Irish Republic, 
called Argue and Phibbs? 


Observer 


What all serious 
investors think about 
every week... 


If you reaHy want to lake Investing seriously you need to have access to 
the right information to hefo you find therea/ opportunities for making 


money on the stoc RmarkeL 
The !C NEWS LETTER can give you just the advice you'll need to 
adopt a successful investment strategy. And it is dafevered to its 
subscribers every weak - -bringing share recom mend ations, ropitar 
follow-up guidance and expert Stodonarket comment 
And, just in case you're not convinced of its pedigree, the 1C NEWS 
LETTER is affiliated to the FINANCIAL TIMES, and the INVESTORS 
CHRONICLE. 


Beating the market in 1983 

This year the 1C NEWS LETTER has identified some extittig new opportunities 
for as subscribers. The essence of successful Investmentlsto buy. and seS when 
the market tor a particular share is ngt*. Just took at me percentage increase to 
these recommendations compared to Ota Index. ' 
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SpearS Jackson lot. 
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Us January 1983 Nap Shares are showing an average gain of 25%. led by 
Tomtonaons UP 80%, U8M UP 49% and Christies mtemwtofla! UP 44 V. 


Subscribe now and take advantage of our special no-riekdffiBr. 

The best way to judge Vie performance otthe 1C NEWS LETTER a to see it lor 
yourself That's why ws are making this special no-risk odactonow-subsenbers. If 


you subscribe lor one year we oiaraniee that if during the (bst 4 issues you ore not 
satisfied wilhlhetC NEWS LETTER you canhaye a FULL relundofj 


I your payment 

Should you wish to cancel your subscription attar tfw we w^I refund the 
outstanding portion oi your payment. - - - -t. - 

The 1384 Nap Shares will be revealed in the 1C WSWS LETTER dated 
January 4 1984. To make sure of your regular copy Of the 1C NEWS LETTER and 
the Nap Selection issue amply fffl m the coupon and post A wttwul delay. Alter amt 
ready is tone you look investing seriously. 
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John Plender gives a personal view of London Stock Exchange reform 

The risks of being too radical 


Britain’s trade unions 


THERE IS BODWthocg both ex- 
hilarating cad dangerous in the 
ntScaUsai that the present Con- 
servative Government is bring- 
ing to its dealings with the City. 
Regulatory change in blowing 
away decades-wortfa of detritus 
from a hitherto sheltered pre- 
serve. Yet huge upheavals in 
the financial system have a 
nasty way of catching regulators 
on the wrong foot, pushing up 
interest rates and Mowing down 
financed houses. 

The sheer speed of the present 
change in the City bean think- 
ing about Like the earlier 
move m 1979 to sweep away the 
complex network of exchange 
controls, the Government's July 
decision to halt the Office of 
Pair Trading's court action 
against the Stock Exchange 
was sprung on the Commons 
with little warning. 

Proposals for a phased move 
towards the abolition of fixed 
commissions w e r e accompanied 
by an assurance that investors 
would be protected through the 
preservation of “single 
capacity" — the arrangement 
whereby the function of the 
jobber, who deals for his own 
account on the Stock Exchange 
floor, and the broker, who acts 
as agent for the investor, are 
kept separate. 

Less than five months later 
half the financial institutions in 
the City seem to have bad take* 
over talks with the other half — 
and with a posse of foreign 
suitors too. 

The authoritative City Capi- 
tal Harkets Committee argues 
that "the probability Is that 
fully negotiated commissions 
will, in the end, make file job- 
bing system and hence single 
capacity impossible to main- 
tain.” Most people expect fixed 
commissions to go out not with 
a whimper but a big bang. 

Ur Alex Fletcher, minister at 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry with special responsi- 
bility for City affairs, has 
declared himself unafraid of 
“dual capataty,” in which the 
role of agent and principal is 
combined. Fresh from a trip 
to the United States he told the 
Financial Times in a recent 
interview that "fids is a time 
for pretty fast change.” ** There 
is a need,” be added, " for more 
financial conglomerates.” 

Meantime Bonk of England < 
officials appear uncharacteristic- i 
ally sympathetic to innovation. : 
They describe tfaedr attitude to 
ihe blurring of boundaries ! 
between different types of fin- 1 



The trading floor of the London Stock Exchange^ 


ancial institution in terms of 
asking "why not” instead of 
"why.” Yesterday's Bank of 
England bulletin gave an official 
blessing to the development of 
financial conglomerates. 

When ministers and officials 
egg on City institutions in this 
way it is important not just to 
hold on to one’s seat but to ask 
whether the pilots are using any 
navigational equipment 

The positive ride of the equa- 
tion is that the government has 
noticed that the London Stock 
Exchange, behind its protective 
wall of fixed commissions and 
barriers, has become uncompeti- 
tive in an increasingly inter- 
national market 

Single capacity bas not pro- 
vided the requisite liquidity for 
an increasingly Institutional 
market; insurance companies 
and pension funds have grown 
(and grown more like-minded) 
while jobbers have not This 
institutional dominance affords 
an easy wholesale living to 
brokers as long as commissions 
are fixed; marketing have 
been forgotten. 

But is the proposed remedy 
any better than the disease? 
Dual capacity in securities deal- 
ing would represent a structural 
revolution for the Stock Ex- 
change and a considerable regu- 
latory challenge. There is more 
experience of flnanwni conglo- 
meration in Britain, but it is 
scarcely encouraging. 

The defensive lessons of the 
May Day move In 1975 to nego- 
tiated commissions on the New 


York Stock Exchange are 
broadly understood in London. 

Less clear is whether the 
opportunities offered by dual 
capacity and finan cial conglom- 
eration really do offer an 
escape route from under- 
capitalised parochialism. There 
is no guarantee that British 
equivalents of Goldman Sachs 
or Salomon Brothers will 
emerge into the brave new 
Stock Exchange world, 
promptly adusting bid and offer 
prices on shares to compensate 
for the loss of commission 
income. 

The function of jobbers is 
not only to maim a market 
liquid but to set a price at 
which the whole market deals. 
For bmH companies a single 
principal may act as market- 
maker, which will probably con- 
tinue. In widely held shares 
smooth price movements 
depend on a free flow of deal- 
ings between principals. 

Arbitrage works in the U-S. 
primarily because there are 
numerous houses with which to 
deal on a big scale. Unless 
stamp duty is abolished in 
Britain, or the rules for exemp- 
tion are otherwise changed, it 
is hard to see such a market 
emerging. In practice the last 
word in competitive aggression 
would be lacking even if it did, 
since Whitehall and Bank are 
at one in wanting to preserve a 
strong British presence In all 
parts of the market 

Those foreigners that do 
come in will probably not be 


much Interested in common, or 
garden British equities. The 
more attractive bait lies in such 
things as the arbitrage oppor- 
tunities in Europe that come 

from 24-hour international 
dealing. If American brokerage 
houses and banks buy at the top 

of the bull market, the money 
remains small beer for (hem. 

Not so -for the heavily pro- 
tected domestic talent. On e of 
the lessons of 1975 on the NYSE 
was that one could survive with 
weak accounting procedures 
and weak financial control in a 
market protected by fixed com- 
missions, but not in a more 
competitive climate. Brokers 
proved less adept at managing 
than mar keting. Many who ex- 
pected to be May Day bene- 
ficiaries (Weeden, Warn wright 
Securities) have since gone to 
the wall. 

The participants with the 
greatest interest in the domestic 
equity market mechanism are 
arguably the big investment 
institutions. Their stake in the 
system is such that it might be 
worth their while to take on 
more of the risks inherent in 
market-making. In practice, 
however, most are tempera- 
metUtily disinclined to take 
options on an uncertain future. 
No insurance company, for 
example, has so far responded 
to the powerful signals that 
Whitehall is sending to the City 
on this score. 

Instead it is the merchant 
bankers, brokers and financial 
services groups that have 
jumped. Most have more brain 
than financial brawn by inter- 
national standards and under- 
capitalisation ■ is endemic in 
those merchant banks where 
family interests remain domi- 
nant Is there a risk that we 
could end up with the worst of 
both worlds — little gain in 
liquidity and much reduced in- 
vestor protection? 

The response to Professor 
Jim Gower’s report, due in the 
New Year, will clearly be ger- 
mane. But Ur Fletcher implied 
recently that if we move 
towards a world in which 
foreign houses play a greater 
part, in which dual capacity Is 
accepted and where financial 
conglomeration is the norm, a 
reinforced statutory framework 
will be necessary. 

He does, however, see these 
purely as reserve powers and 
would prefer to leave the Stock 
Exchange to regulate itself as 
far as possible. For its part, the 
Bank determinedly believes 
that the existing statutory 
powers require only modest 
amendment 


Officials believe that the 
different activities can be in- 
sulated by “ Chinese Walls ” 
and separate physical or cor- 
porate arrangements, thereby 

neutralising conflicts of in- 
terest 

The trouble with these tradi- 
tional forms of insulation is 
that they can prove elastic, as 
experience with tbe Lloyd’s in- 
surance market has shown. In 
bear markets they sometimes 
turn out to be in all tbe wrong 
places. 

To quote just two examples. 
In 1974 the Solicitors’ Law 
Stationery Society pension fund, 
an investment client of Slater 
Walker Securities, found that 1 
more than half of its bene- 
ficiaries’ money was being held 
uninvested in the bands of the 
Slater Walker group when 
Slater Walker's own banking 
deposits were under pressure. 

At the same time. Jessel 
Securities’ insurance subsidiary 
London Indemnity turned oat to 
have a large stake in the 
parent’s loan stock at a time 
when its own capital needs were 
threatening the solvency of the 
parent itself. In neither case 
did the tew or self-regulation 
stand in the way of conflict or 
pyramid-type risks. 

Tbe year 1974 was also 

instructive about agents- turned 
principal In the late 1960s the 
semi-official Crown Agents con- 
cluded that they coaid not 

survive acting as agents for i 
their clients and decided to | 
start dealing on their own , 

account The subsequent impro- 
vident plunge into own-account 
dealing led to collapse and 

rescue by the government 

Is it stuffy to hark back in 
this way to the exceptional 
circumstances of 1974? Maybe 
— but there is too much at 
stake in the stability of the 
financial system to leave the 
questions unasked. It is as well 
to remember that the secon- 
dary banking fiasco of 1974 had 
its roots in the policy of Com- 
petition and Credit when 
government and Bank were 
similarly anxious to bring fresh 
air and competitive freedom 
into the financial system. 

The innate caution of central 
bankers, however unappealing, 
constitutes a vital part of the 
checks and balances that 
operate in the financial system. 
If the central bankers do not 
apoly the brake, no one else 
will. 

When officials In Thread- 
needle Street start asking why 
not, instead of why, the time 
may have come to build an ark. 


Time to rethink: a role 
for the 1 990s 


FEW TRADE unions have come 
to terms with the full effects 
of persistent unemployment. 

Union treasurers understand 
that redundancies have cut 
union income, and union nego- 
tiators know that the power 
balance in many industries has 
shifted towards management — 
but the more subtle implications 
are emerging more slowly. 

Negotiating habits are deeply 
Ingrained. For 20 years trade 
union representatives have seen 
their role as channelling and 
directing the energy of union 
members. Branches demanded 
improvements and the negotia- 
tors put the arguments in pre- 
sentable form. There was never 
much doubt that the union case 
owed more to the militancy of 
union members than to the 
eloquence of union officials. 

Most union negotiators judged 
the importance of a member- 
ship demand by applying a 
simple test: "Do the members 
care enough about tbe issue to 
take industrial action?” 

The underlying assumption 
was that only those demands 
which members were prepared 
to back with industrial muscle 
were worth pushing hard in 
negotiations. The judgement 
was limiting but realistic. Man- 
agers usually applied a similar 
test 

Sometime around 1981 the 
mood began to change. The 
fear began to show. 

When companies with house- 
hold names — Hoover, Tate and 
Lyle and ICI — began to dose 
their factories, no employee 
could feel safe. Union members 
lost confidence. Well-based 
claims were withdrawn in the 
face of any strong suggestion 
that (hey might lead to cutbacks 
or closure. 

Union officials have not 
coped well with the new mood. 
Too many have continued to 
rely on the narrow threat of 
industrial action. Occasionally 
the bluff has been called in 
spectacular fashion and a union 
has looked foolish. More regu- 
larly, union representatives 
have demoralised their members 
by presenting a false and 
unwanted choice between strike 
mid surrender. 

Tfeade undo ns had better fiufi 
more effective methods of 
representing a fearful and vul- 
nerable membership. The need 
is urgent because other gloomy 


By John Edmonds 

developments lurk behind the 

ogre of unemployment. The 
nature of our industrial society 
has changed rapidly during the 
past five years. The shift from 
manufacturing to service indus- 
tries has quickened. Establish- 
ments are smaller and seem 
likely to shrink further. The 
manual workforce is -declin- 
ing fast and the future seems 
to lie with white collar and 
intermediate occupations. 

Against the background of 
continuing high unemployment, 
these changes threaten the basis 
of union power. For a genera- 
tion, trade union strength has 
been most marked in large 
integrated establishments em- 
ploying large numbers of 
manual workers. These big 
plants have elected their own 
shop stewards’ committees, 
developed their own policies 

Unions must find more 
effective methods of 
representing a fearful 
and vulnerable 
membership. 

and fought their own battles. 
They rarely needed to call on 
the assistance of full-time union 
officials. 

Between 1979 and 1983 tbe 
number of industrial plants with 
autonomous and self confident 
shop stewards* committees 
declined sharply- By 1990 there 
will be still fewer. In their place 
will be more and more indivi- 
dual union representatives, feel- 
ing isolated and vulnerable, and 
easily slipping into apathy and 
disillusionment. 

The requirements of members 
in this fragmented industrial 
society are easy to anticipate. 
They will want more full-time 
officials to provide day to day 
support. They wiH want ready 
access to expert advice. 

All these improvements are 
expensive. Union members and 
potential recruits may weU be 
reluctant to meet the higher 
cost unless unions can offer a 
wider range of services. The 
opportunities are considerable. 
With better communication 
systems, union expertise could 
easily be extended to give 
instant advice on, for example. 
Social Security matters. Pen- 


sions departments could expand 
to provide a more comprehen- 
sive service on insurance and 
savings issues. 

The most urgent task is to 
develop more effective tech- 
niques for applying pressure on 
individual managers. Some 
developments are obvious. The 
law will have to be used more 
extensively. Unions will have to 
give a higher priority to effec- 
tive enforcement and use the 
monitoring agencies more skil- 
fully. Unions will have to 
develop a more tightly focused 
campaigning style. 

As industry changes the need 
for effective trade union repre- 
sentation will grow. The ex- 
perience of the last few years 
demonstrates that managers are 
likely to make callous use of 
their new authority'. Safety 
standards have fallen. Training 
is less freely available. Extra 
responsibility has gone unre- 
warded. 

The task of the trade union 
official will be to convince mem- 
bers in this unhappy and frag- 
mented industrial society that 
their many complaints can be 
put right. The official will have 
to be less of a negotiator and 
more of an organiser. He or she 
will have to demonstrate that 
particular local complaints may 
require a more general solution 
and that effective joint action 
has a real chance of success. 
The job will be to widen 
horizons that have become 
limited by fear and insecurity. 

For a generation, trade union 
activity bas been dominated by 
the big battalions. Before the 
end of this century the scale 
will have changed. Many unions 
wHl have to make huge organi- 
sational adjustments if they are 
to succeed in the new and un- 
helpful environment. 

There is one cause for modest 
optimism. Within the diversity 
of the Trades Union Congress, 
few problems are entirely new. 
A number of unions already 
have to cope with the strain of 
servicing a scattered and dis- 
parate membership. A few have 
coped successfully. So. after 
years of strength and some 
arrogance, the big blue collar 
unions may find that they have 
to look to the small semi-pro- 
fessional unions for tbe best 
solutions to tbe organisational 
riddles of the 1990s. 

John Edmonds is National Industrial 
Officer for tha Ganaral. Municipal. 
Boilarmakars and Alllad T radaa Union. 
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From Mr 1 Jones 

Sir, — Mr Baker (December 2) 
suggests that in my article on 
Sizewell (November 29) I mis- 
represented the. board’s case, 
and was selective is my choice 
of evidence. Both traits are 
unfortunately evident in his 
own letter. 

I did not suggest that there 
is any contradiction between 
the Central Electricity Generat- 
ing Board’s case and Mr 
Howell’s statement — merely 
that tbe emphasis was very dif- 
ferent I still maintain that the 
board has not adequately deve- 
loped tbe fuel diversity, or 
insurance, case for Sizewell 
which Mr Howell emphasised. 
The reason is clear. Even in 
the least favourable of the so- 
called " scenario cases ” ex- 
amined by the board, Sizewell 
earns more than the 5 per cent 
minimum return required on 
cost-saving projects in the 
public sector. Hence, there is 
no question of any cost “pre- 
mium'’ to be paid against pos- 
sible adverse outcomes on coal 
and oil prices. Yet while UK 
coal prices are forecast to in- 
crease by about 2 per cent per 
a nn u m in real terms from 1980 
onwards, in tire . central case 
examined by the CEGB, even 
tiie least favourable outcome 
against which the economics of 
the project have been tested 
has assumed a 14 per cent per 
annum increase. 

In his letter of November 
30, Mr Noorduyn (of Shell 
Coal) wrote that he did not 
expect any significant increase 
In world market coal prices for 
the next 10 -or even 20 years. 
On the basis of evidence sub- 
mitted to the inquiry, this is 
an entirely plausible, though 
not necessarily a "central” 
case. In such circumstances, it 
is perfectly possible that there 
would be no real increase at 
all in the UK price of power 
station coal between 1980 and 
the turn of the century. The 
true nature of the downside 
risks to the project has there- 
fore not been properly exposed . 


More noise from 
Heathrow 

From the Chairman, Federation 
of Heathrow Anti-Noise Groups, 
Ihe Chainwm, No TS Campaign 
®td ihe Founder, No T5. 

Sir,— We understand that the 
Secretary of State for Tran- 
sport has on his desk a proposal 
TO increase the number of 
aircraft transport movements at 
Heathrow from tbe agreed 


in the board's analysis. Had 
it been, the insurance argu- 
ment for the project might 
have been more vigorously pur- 
sued by the CEGB, as it has 
-been, for example, by the 
Electricity Consumers* Council 
who have submitted a proof of 
evidence to tbe inquiry on the 
subject 

Mr Baker writes that the 
CEGB “is still to make a major 
spbmission to the inquiry on 
project management” like Sir 
Alistair Frame on day Z34 of 
the inquiry, I find it "extra- 
ordinary” that nearly four years 
after Mr Howell’s statement to 
the Bouse of Commons, and 
only six months before the 
CEGB had originally expected 
construction, work on Sizewell 
to start; the CEGB and the 
National Nuclear Corporation 
have still not "got their act 
together.” Under cross- 
examination Sir Alistair also 
said that he would have gone 
outside the board’s own 
organisation for a project 
director, tbat he did not believe 
the customer should get deeply 
involved in project design, and 
tbat the would have established 
"a clear cut client organisation 
whose job was to make sure 
that it employed tbe best 
engineers, the best companies 
in the world — British or else- 
where — to complete the 
programme on time.” Are these 
views closely in line with tbe 
board’s latest proposals, as Mr 
Baker appears to suggest? 

Although the CEGB bas pre- 
pared forecasts of the real 
bilateral sterling-dotiar ex- 
change rate, the real effective 
sterling exchange rate is in 
many ways a more useful 
measure both for assessing the 
implications of long-run 
changes in UK competitiveness. 
North Sea output etc and for 
converting long-term forecasts 
of world market coal and oil 
prices into UK import prices. 
In fact, as Mr Baker should 
know, the CEGB expects both 
the real effective and the real 
bilateral exchange rates to have 
declined by 40 per cent from 
their 19S0 levels by the turn of 
the century. The latter rate 


maximum of 275,000 to 300,000 
per annum. 

This would entirely negate 
a fundamental premise on 
which the recent public inquiry 
into a fifth terminal at Heath- 
row was based. 

The figure of 275,000 is 
alr eady higher than the 260,000 
recommended by the inspector 
in his report on the fourth 
terminal as being the max i m u m 
environmentally acceptable. 

We are actively looking to 
Government to maintain the 


has indeed fallen by about 30 
per cent since 1980, largely re- 
flecting the increase in the real 
effective rate of the dollar. By 
contrast the real effective rate 
of sterling has declined by 
little more than 10 per cent 
over tiie same period. Many 
observers, including presum- 
ably the CEGB, who also 
assume the real effective rate 
of the dollar to remain un- 
changed at about its 1980 level, 
now regard the dollar as being 
over valued by as much as 20 
per cent 

Mr Baker states that in the 
board’s "middle of the road” 
case for Sizewell, the return is 
"over 9 per cent” A figure of 
9 per cent is, in fact the upper 
limit of a range (from 7 per 
cent to 9 per cent) given to the 
inquiry by Mr Baker himself at 
an earlier stage. This range, 
however, has since been super- 
seded by one of 6.8 per cent to 
8£ per cent The 7.5 per cent 
rate of return shown in my 
diagram was the mid-point of 
this latter range. I am happy 
to take Mr Baker’s word that 
the latest figures do not include 
savings from plant decommis- 
sioning. I would be surprised, 
however, if this item altered 
tiie rate of return by more than 
a fraction of a percentage point 

Mr Baker’s remarks on de- 
ferment are puzzling. Tbe issue 
of deferment only arises if 
early construction of the pro- 
ject is expected to yield lower 
costs over Its lifetime. If fuel 
prices remained stable until the 
mid-1990s, while construction 
costs were higher and plant per- 
formance worse than the 
CEGB’s projections, would 
there be a case for building 
Sizewell early on grounds of 
cost reduction? 

In summary, nothing in Mr 
Baker’s letter causes me to re- 
vise my assessment that, as a 
cost-saving project built in 
advance of demand, Sizewell Is 
"strictly marginal. ” 

Ian Jones, 

National Institute for Economic 
and Social Research. 

2, Dean Trench Street, 

Smith Square, SWl. 


promises which it has made is 
the past not to expand Heath- 
row beyond this limit. It would 
be particularly unfortunate for 
the Minister to make a pre- 
emptive decision on aircraft 
transport movements before 
the outcome of the inquiry is 
decided. 

(Mrs) Evelyn Atiee 
Peter G. Warren 

tMrs) Pippa Nason. 

c/o 23 Palace Rood, 

East Molesey 

Surrey. 


Completing a rig 
for China? 

From Mr J. Francey 

Sir, — The posible cancellation 
of the £86m BritoU rig contract 
at Scott Lithgows on the Lower 
Clyde, which would lead to 
the closure of two, or possibly 
three, of our remaining ship- 
building facilities and the loss 
of 4£00 jobs, has disquieting 
features that cannot be entirely 
related to builder and customer 
trading relationships. It has 
been suggested that the cancel- 
lation would suit the customer 
stare it would enable it to make 
radical revisions to the specifica- 
tion to take advantage of ad- 
vances in deep-sea drilling 
techniques. There are grounds 
for belief in this part of the 
world that the (rightful) desire 
to incorporate tiie latest de- 
velopments on the part of the 
customer might well have led 
to delays in the approval of on- 
going detail and design draw- 
ings during construction work 
to date. 

Equally, some would see a 
spectacular clash between the 
builder and the client as a good 
time for British Shipbuilders to 
rid itself of a facility that has 
been accused of losing the 
group a lot of money in recent 
years. One big industrial ex- 
plosion with substantial politi- 
cal overtones would certainly 
be less of an embarrassment to 
the group since a government 
tbat is obviously hostile to our 
traditional heavy industries 
would be saddled with most of 
the blame. 

I feel, however, that in the 
event of a cancellation, the 
group should discuss the com- 
pletion of the rig with another 
client who might be glad to 
obtain a quick delivery for a 
deep-sea drilling rig of this 
design. I have. Sir, a possible 
client in mind, namely the 
People’s Republic of China, 
whose current developments in 
shipping, shipbuilding and off- 
shore oil exploration will un- 
doubtedly plaee it in the fore- 
front of industrial nations by 
the end of this century. 
Although its shipbuilding 
capacity is being increased four- 
fold by the newly-formed State 
Shipbuilding Corporation, and 
will reach in the order of 4m 
tonnes by the year 2000, she 
must look beyond ber own 
resources for non-traditional 
tonnage such as drilling rigs. 
Can we assume that British 
Shipbuilders, with hopefully 
some Government support 
aimed specifically at this poten- 
tial customer, is ta close touch 
with the London Embassy of the 
People’s Republic ? 

John B. Francey, 

59, Aytoun Drive, 

Erskine, Renfrewshire 
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Although most of our operators wOl be spending 
Christmas with their families this yeas some operators will 
be working over the period, providing a limited service. 

Naturally, all emergency calls will be handled, as will 
some calls which cannot normally be dialled direct. 

INLAND 

Oper ato r Service Restr i ctio n s. Restrictions apply to 
inland operator calls in England, Northern Ireland and 
TOles on Christmas Day — (midnight Christmas Eve to 
midnight Christmas Day) and inland operator calls in 
Scotland on New Yeart Day - (midnight New Yeart Eve to 
midnight New Yearis Day). 


apply fiomfipmon 23rd December until 8 am on 3rd January 
in England, NXkles and Northern Ireland. 

In Scotland, Cheap Rate will apply from 6 pm on 
23rd December until 8 am on 4th January 

INTERNATIONAL 


calls wOl be handled between 11 pm, Christmas Eve and 
9 am, 26th D ecemb er. Them will be no directory enquiry 
service or special facility call-?- (Inter nati onal calls can be 
pie-booked at any time between 8 am, 12th December up to 
6 pm, Dmstmas Eve, by calling the international operator). 

direct and the IDD Cheap Rate will be extended to rover 
the entire holiday season, starting at 6 pm on Friday 23rd 


December and running right through till after New Year. 

In England, TOles and Northern Ireland it will end at 8 am 
on Tuesday 3rd January; in Scotland, at 8 am on TOdnesday 
4th January. 

In addition, over these periocte,a special reduced rare 
will apply to IDD calls to Australasia and the Far East 
(Charge Band 5B) made between midnigh t and 7 am, and 
between 3 pm and 8 pm. 

This reduced rate wSl be the same as Charge Band 
5A Cheap Rate. At other times calls to Charge Band 5B will 
be at Standard Rate. 

TELEGRAM AND TELEMESSAGE RESTRICTIONS 
Acceptance oTIelemessageswill be suspended from. 
7 pm on Christmas Eve until 9 am on 26th December 
Telemessages for delivery before Christmas Day 
should be requested by 12 noon on 20th December and 
before New Yeart Day by 12 noon on 2&h December: 

Acceptance of International Telegrams will be 
suspended from 7 pm, Christinas Eve until 9 am, 26th 
Decern ben 

Delivery of Telemessages and International 
-Telegrams will be suspended on Christinas Das 26th and 
27th December 

TO will provide an emagency service for International 
Thlegrams during this period and attempt to deliver, wherever 
possible, exceptionally British 

SESEr** - TELECOM 
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STRICT CONTROLS ON PRIVATE-SECTOR WAGES AND PRICES j J^|y 

Athens announces incomes move ! to reduce 


BY ANDRIANA IERODIACONOU IN ATHENS 


THE GREEK Government yester- 
day announced prices and Incomes 

measures for 1984 that will extend 
the present system of index-linked 
pay rises in the public sector to 
higher income brackets while im- 
posing strict controls on wages and 
prices in the private sector. 

Mr Gerassimos Arsenis, the Na- 
tional Economy Minister, said the 
measures would restore a loss in 
real income of between 4 and 5 per 
cent suffered by workers in 1983, 
while restoring competitiveness, 
lowering production costs and re- 
ducing unemployment 


continue to slide against the dollar 
and other European currencies. 


The Government is expected to 
come under attack, particularly' 
from the communist opposition, for 
failing to deliver a bonus promised 
for next month, which would cor- 
rect income loss for this year. The 
1984 incomes policy also rejects a 
demand by the General Confedera- 
tion of Greek Workers (GSEE) for 
obligatory index linking in the pri- 
vate sector. 


He also annouced that the Gov- 
ernment had no plans to devalue 
the drachma. Instead, he said, the 
Government would follow a “realis- 
tic exchange policy” based on allow- 
ing the drachma, which was devalu- 
ed by 15 per cent last January, to 


Mr Arsenis appealed to Greek 
workers to support the Govern- 
ment’s income policy. The socialists 
are helped by the socialist-affiliated 
trade unionists' victory in elections 
for a new GSEE leadership two 
weeks ago. 


index linking will be raised from Dr 
35.000 (S353) to Dr 50.000 a month. 
Those earning between Dr 50,000 
and Dr 75,000 a month will receive 
50 per cent of the full index-linked 
payment, and those earning be- 
tween Dr 75,000 and Dr 100,000 a 
month 25 per cent 

This year the Government used a 
complex system of staggering pay- 
ments as part of its belt-tightening 
incomes policy, but in 1964 index- 
linked pay increases will be given 
at quarterly intervals. 

Mr Arsenis said a middle-ranking 
civil servant with a non-working 
wife and two children would receive 
a post-tax salary increase of about 
24 per cent That is based on an es- 
timated inflation rate of 18 per cent 
in 1984. 


Under the new pay system, the Although Mr Arsenis did not op- 
public-sector salary ceiling for full pose a specific pay increase limit 


for the private sector, he made clear 
that the government plan was to 
link such increases with productivi- 
ty. which continued to flag In 1933. 
He said the Government would be 
keeping a strict eye on collective 
bargaining to ensure new pay 
agreements were in keeping with 
the overall national incomes policy. 
Mr Arsenis warned that if this poli- 
cy was violated, industries would 
face price controls and freezes on 
state loans. 

Early next year the Government 
plans to set up a new national 
prices committee, representing pro- 
ducers. consumers and the state, 
both to set and monitor price in- 
creases. Gut Mr Arsenis indicated 
that the Government planned to 
raise the prices of state services 
such as transport and utilities in an 
effort to curb large deficits faced by 
public corporations. 


troops in 
Lebanon 


By James Buxton In Rome 


Koreans 
award 
steel plant 
contract 


Belgian employers and unions 
told to extend wage restraint 


BY PAUL CHEESERIGHT IN BRUSSELS 


By Lynton McLain in London 


FOUR of the world's leading plant 
contractors have joined forces with 
South Korean companies to supply 
steel plant worth $388.8 m to the Po- 
hang Iron and Steel company, Pas- 
co. 

The foreign companies are Man- 
nesman:] Demag of West Germany, 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries of Ja- 
pan, Voest Alpine of Austria and 
Davy McKee (Stockton) of Britain. 

The production plant is for Pos- 
co's new integrated steel mill at 
Kwang Yang. It is the central part 
of a green-field project on the 
south-west coast of South Korea, 
worth S2Jbn, including civil engi- 
neering and infrastructure work. 

The new mill will add 2.7m 
tonnes of annual steel capacity to 
Posco's existing 8.5 m tonnes of ca- 
pacity. 

The existing works at Pohang is 
the world's largest single integrated 
steel plant and produced 8.8m 
tonnes of steel last year, compared 
with lJm tonnes for the whole of 
South Korea a decade ago. 

The new works will bring South 
Korea into the top 10 world steel 
producers for the first time. It rein- 
forces South Korea's drive to be- 
come a leading world supplier when 
demand is depressed and western 
countries are cutting capacity. 

The contracts for the works have 
been awarded to four consortia. 
Each has one foreign and one 
Korean manufacturer working as a 
team on elements of the integrated 
plant 

The largest contract has been 
awarded to Mitsubishi Heavy In- 
dustries and Korea Heavy Indus- 
tries and Construction company 
(KHIC). This calls for a hot strip 
rolling mill, worth 5171.4m. 

Mannesmann Demag and Hyun- 
dai Heavy Industries of Korea are 
to build a continuous casting plant 
for S76.7m. 

Davy McKee (Stockton), part of 
the Davy Corporation of the UK, is , 
in a separate consortium with 1 
KHIC, to build a $70.7m blast fur- ! 
nace. 


BELGIUM'S centre-right coalition 
Government yesterday told employ- 
ers and trades unions that they 
should extend wage restraint agree- 
ment beyond the end of 1984 into 
1985 and 1986. If they could not, it 
said, it would use its special powers 
to ensure measures of restraint 
The measure was delivered as 
the Government announced new 
economic policy measures to encou- 
rage new investment and create 
fresh employment 
The Governments aim is to see 
that Belgian labour costs do not rise 
faster than those of its seven main 
trading partners, despite the formal 
resumption of wage indexation last 

untaimn 


It is anxious to build on what is 
seen as the greater compe five ness 
of Belgian industry in international 


markets, brought about by a cur- 
rency devaluation in the spring of 
last year, allied to wage restraint 
policies and a shift of resources 
from consumers to the corporate 
and public sectors. 

The new moves comes as employ- 
er organisations and economic re- 
search units express more strongly 
fears that whatever competitive 
gains have been achieved might be 
eroded in 1984. 

The Government insists that its 
new industrial policy should not in- 
crease public sector costs, the eco- 
nomic burden of which is widely 
seen as being a drag on future new 
private-sector investment 

The key measures include state 
contracts with private-sector com- 
panies for eacb measure of industri- 
al renovation. Within the scope of 


these contracts, the Government is 
prepared to subscribe 49 per cent of 
the capital in the form of non-voting 
shares which can be bought by the 
private-sector partner within 10 
years. 

At the same time, participating 
companies will be able to enjoy tax 
breaks where new investment is 
made or new employment created, 
but the contracts will include provi- 
sions on working hours and pay- 
ment rates. 

The Government also announced 
that it would take farther steps to 
encourage venture capital. It sig- 
nalled. too a more aggressive ap- 
proach an the provision of export 
credits by enlarging the role of the 
state organisation concerned and 
increasing the ability to make state- 
to-state loans in the interests of ex- 
ports. 


UK-Japan link on scanners 


BY JASON CRISP IN LONDON 


OXFORD INSTRUMENTS, a Brit- 
ish magnetic technology group, has 
agreed in principle to set up a joint 
venture in Japan with Furukawa 
Electric. 

The venture, to be based at Ichi- 
hara City outside Tokyo, will make 
the highly specialised magnets that 
form a chief part of the new genera- 
tion of body scanners nsing nuclear 
magnetic resonance (NMR). The 
scanners can be used to diagnose a 
wide range of diseases, particularly 
heart disease, cancer and neurologi- 
cal illnesses such as muscular dys- 
trophy and multiple sclerosis. 

Oxford Instruments makes the 
magnets in Britain and in New Jer- 
sey in the UJS. where it has a joint 
venture with Airco, a subsidiary of 
BOC. Oxford Instruments is far the 
world's largest supplier of the su- 
perconducting magnets used in this 
fast-growing new form of diagnostic 
imaging. 


NMR whole-body scanners are 
going through clinical trials in Ja- 
pan, where the market is expected 
to grow rapidly. The leading Japa- 
nese medical electronics compa- 
nies, Toshiba, Hitachi, Shimadzu. 
Sanyo and Yokogowa have bought 
magnets from Oxford Instruments. 
Although the Japanese market for 
NMR scanners is behind that m 
North America and Europe, de- 
mand is expected to equal that of 
the U.S. in 1986-87. in spite of its 
smaller population. 

Oxford Instruments estimates 
that Japan will buy 1,500 to 2,000 
NMR scanners over the next 10 
years, each costing between 
0450,000 and £800,000 ($640,000- 
$1.14bn). The specialised magnets 
represent about a third of the man- 
ufactured cost of the scanner. 

The move to manufacture in Ja- 
pan will also help to protect Oxford 
Instruments' position if the Japa- 


nese companies succeed in the Eu- 
ropean and UJS. markets. Other 
leading companies in the NMR 
business include Picker (part of 
Britain's GEC), Philips, Siemens 
and General Electric of the U5. 

Oxford Instruments has exported 
several imaging magnet systems to 
Japan. The comany believes it vital 
to manufacture In Japan if it is to 
hold its strong position in the mar- 
ket 


London venture 
for U.S. firm 


It chose to enter a joint venture 
with Furukawa because of its skills 
in producing superconductive wires 
and because it does not compete in 
the same field as Oxford Instru- 
ments customers in Japan. It also 
hopes to benefit from Japanese pro- 
duction efficiency at its other 
plants. 

Production is expected to start 
next June. Furukawa will own 51 
per cent of the joint venture 


Dublin reviews incitement law 


BY BRENDAN KEENAN IN DUBLIN AND KEVIN BROWN M LONDON 


Continued &om Page 1 

firms, Prudential- Bache can exer- 
cise an option to buy out its part- 
ners wbo, in turn, have been grant- 
ed a similar option to buy out the 
US. firm. 

Permission in principle has been 
given by the Council of the London 
Stock Exchange to establish the 
new firm, which will start trading 
once operating staff and procedures 
are in place and approved by the 
council. 

The firm intends to concentrate 
on research throughout Europe and 
to offer corporate finance services. 
Its formation marks a contrast with 
other recent stockbroking deals. 

Both Security Pacific and Citi- 
corp, two U.S- hank s, have acquired 
29.9 per cent holdings in gristing 
London firms. In these cases. Se- 
curity Pacific has secured an alli- 
ance with Hoare Govett, one of Lon- 
dons principal issuing houses, and 
Vickers da Costa, a specialist bro- 
ker in Far East securities, has 
joined forces with Citicorp. 


UK ‘will not 
save shipyard* 


Continued from Page 1 
BP does not expect to receive it un- 
til next spring. 

Sooti Lithgow has submitted a 
series of claims on this £70m rig, 

which they hope will roll back the 

deadline. It has asked for an extra 
200 to 300 days, though it will need 
far less. This order is not under a 
second cancellation threat, but BP 
could still press for a renegotiation 

of the price. 

A further major offshore order 
could be kwt to BS, if next month's 
strike goes ahead. Cammed Laird 
on Merseyside has tendered for a 
El25m floating production platform 
for Sun Oil of the UJS. 


THE IRISH Government is to con- 
sider ways of strengthening its laws 
on incitement to deal with people 
who advocate or support violence. 

That was the main outcome yes- 
terday of Cabinet discussions, 
which also considered a ban on 
Sum Fein, the political movement 
associated with the Provisional 
IRA A statement after the meeting 
said the Irish Government wanted 
to curb the activities of those "who 
promote the men of violence while 
claiming to be unassociated with 
i them." 

Ministers would like to be able to 
deal with such situations as when 
Mr Gerry Adams, the Sinn Fein MP 
for West Belfast, defended the kid- 
napping by the IRA of businessman 
Mr Don T7dey. An Irish policeman 
and a soldier were killed in Mr TV 
dey’s rescue last weekend. 


The Cabinet security committee 
met before the full meeting and 
heard from the Commissioner of 
tiie Irish Police. The police are 
known to feel that having Sinn Fein 
as a legal organisation makes their 
surveillance role easier than if it 
were forced underground. 

Ministers decided to institute a 
review of existing legislation and 
will ask for reports from the secur- 
ity forces as to what should be 
done. There may also be consulta- 
tions with the British Government 
an joint measures. 

There is already a ban on inter- 
views with members of Sum Fein 
and other specified organisations 
on Irish radio and television. One 
option would be to extend that ban 
to newspapers and curb other Sinn 
Fein activities such as its party con- 
ference. 


The Irish Government also de- 
rided to consult the opposition lead- 
er, Mr Charles Haughey, on any ac- 
tion it might take. Mr Haughey said 
at the weekend that he would be 
prepared to support moves against ■ 
Sinn Fein. , 

In the UK, Mrs Margaret Thatch- 
er, the Prime Minister, yesterday 
condemned Noraid, the U.S. organi- 
sation that purports to collect mon- 
ey for the victims of violence in 
Northern Ireland. 

Mrs Thatcher told the House of 
Commons that Noraid might have , 
helped to finance the death of an ' 
American citizen who was one of i 
five people killed by an IRA car j 
bomb outside Harrods. 

The Prime Minister said money 
given to Noraid was "given to those 
who reject democracy mid pursue 
their views by violence." 


France sets 
monetary aims 

Continued from Page X 


with an expected rate of domestic 
credit expansion (DCE) of about 8K , 
per cent 

Rank credit to the public and pri- ' 
vate sectors was still expanding at 
17 per cent at the end of last year ; 
but had slowed to just over 15 per 
cent by July. 

The July figures included widely 
divergent rates for the public and 
private sectors. Bank credit to the ; 
private sector was 13 per cent up in 
the 12-month period, but credit to 
the public sector had grow n by 69 
per cent 



Brazil abandons loan advance hope 
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BY ANDREW WHITLEY IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


BRAZIL has abandoned its hopes 
of receiving the $3bn advance on its 
new $8.5bn loan, which it wanted in 
order to dear up re maining 1mm in- 
terest arrears before the end of the 
year. Those payments to its bank 
creditors will sow be made in the 
first two weeks of January. 

Sr Affouso Celso Pastore, the cen- 
tral bank governor, said he hoped 
the jumbo loan, on which commit- 
ments have now readied $62bn, 
would be signed by December 28 at 
a ceremony in New York. Disburse 
ment of the first $3bn tranche of the 
jumbo loan will then follow In the 
first few days of January, he said. 


That means, in turn, that the cen- 
tralisation of all foreign exchange 
payments, an important point of 
contention with Brazil's interna- 
tional creditors, will not be can- 
celled by the end of December, as 
promised earlier. 

The failure, through lack of time, 
to complete the complex trans- 
action try the original deadline also 
means that Brazil's foreign-ex- 
change reserves at the end of the 
year will show a negative position 
equivalent to the arrears on foreign 
payments, the central bank gover- 
nor said. 

It should not, however, lead to 


serious difficulties for the year-end 
balance sheets of most creditor 
banks as steps have been taken 
recently to reduce interest arrears 
below the critical threshold for U.S. 
banks of 99 days. 

Meanwhile, the National Mone- 
tary Council, Brazil's top economic 
policy-making body, yesterday be- 
gan an important meeting aimed at 
settling the 1984 monetary budget 

The key decisions expected to be 
taken cover the raising of agricultu- 
ral interest rates, after the planned 
elimination of subsidised credit 
and reducing official assistance for 
export 
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! ITALY YESTERDAY gave the 
j clearest public indication so far that 
it was to reduce the number of its 
; troops in Lebanon. Sig Giovanni 
. Spadolini. the Minister of Defence, 
j told parliament that the timp had 
! come for a "balanced reduction" of 
; fixe Italian contingent which at its 
| peak mum be red over 2,100 men. 
j Italian troops will remain in Leb- 
' anon until there is a conclusive out- 
I come of the Geneva reconciliation 
talks, whether positive or negative, 
he said. But Sig Spadolini did not 
suggest that the restructuring of 
the Italian contingent was linked to 
the outcome of the Geneva talks. 

He gave no indication of how or 
when the reduction would take 
place, although he said it would oc- 
cur in conditions of maximum pos- 
sible security "in the best tactical 
conditions." Earlier in the day Sig ; 
Bettino Crtori. the Prime Minister, ( 
when asked whether the reduction 
had already begun replied: "I think 
so." 

It is considered highly probable 
that Italy will use the Christmas 
and new year leave, which is being 
arranged for the Italian contingent, 
to cany out the reduction. At least 
some of the men coming home on 
six days' leave may not return to 
Lebanon. 

Nearly two weeks ago, after a 
meeting in Brussels of the foreign 
ministers of the four countries (the 
US., France. Italy and the UK) in- 
volved in the multinational talks. 
Sig Giulio Andreotti, the Italian 
Foreign Minister, indicated that Ita- 
ly intended to reduce its troop lev- 
els towards the 1,100 men originally 
agreed with the Lebanese Govern- 
ment 

The reduction in Italian troop lev- 
els comes in response to domestic 
pressure and to what Italy sees as 
the distortion of the original 
mission of the peace force by the 
aggressive action of the U.S. and 
French contingents. The Italian 
contingent is widely held to be the 
most effective in Lebanon. 


Stock market business is winding 
down fast ahead of the Christmas 
break, which some reassuring GDP 
figures yesterday did nothing to ag- 
itate. The Bank of England mean- 
while, underscores the "striking” in- 
crease in companies’ financial as- 
sets. from 71 to 130 per cent of fi- 
nancial liabilities in a year. 


Stock Exchange 


The council chamber of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange must have 
been a draughty place to sit yester- 
day. As the council assembled to ap- 
point five good men and true as lay 
members of their body, develop- 
ments outside the exchange made it 
abundantly clear that change would 
be forced on the market, come what 
may. 

First, the Bank of England en- 
dorsed the open-door policy of the 
Department of Trade and Industry 
by encouraging in its quarterly bul- 
letin the notion of financial con- 
glomerates and international part- 
nerships in the London market Al- 
most in reply to the Bank's wends, 
Prudential-Bache promptly an- 
nounced that it was forming a new 
joint venture in London with two 
corporate finance executives from 
Janies Capel & Co. 

Whatever the outside pressures, 
it is at least encouraging to see that 
chang es to the stock exchange 
structure are now under way. The 
authorities have opted for safety in 
their initial selection, co-opting five 
well respected and uncontroveraal 
individuals. There must be some 
doubt about whether they will have 
the time available to make a full 
contribution to the stock exchange's 
affairs, but the council still has the 
scope to make more imaginative ap- 
pointments later. On the assump- 
tion that the total strength of the 
council is whittled down to about 40, 
there should be room for about an- 
other five lay members. 

The Pru, meanwhile, -has taken 
an unconventional approach to the 
London market After holding talks 
with several stock exchange firms, 
R opted instead to form a partner- 
ship with two individual members. 
UJS. insurants tows will initially 
confine to an 8 per cent voting in- 
terest - topped up to 29.9 pa- cent of 
the equity through convertible 
stock - but there is little doubt that 
it plans to take full control as soon 
as the stock exchange rule book 
permits. 
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The development of European- 
wide research expertise bared in 
London will probably seem attrao 
five to other U.S. securities houses, 
while the obvious emphasis placed 
tty the Pro on corporate finance ac- 
tivity poses perhaps the first direct 
threat to tiie tike of Cazenove and 
Rowe & Pitman, not to mention the 
merchant banks. 


Courtaiilds/Int’] Paint 


It was on the cards that Cour- 
tauMs" tidying-up exercise would 
extend before long to mopping up 
the 12 per cent minority in its listed 
subsidiary, International Paint But 
it was not until late on Monday that 
anyone seems to have thought of 
this vaguely impending event as 
justifying a punt in the IP shares. 
Before 10am yesterday, tiie shares 
had been suspended - and their 14p 
rise to 162p suggested that not ati 
the buying orders had been placed 
in ignorance of the negotiations. An 
informal investigation is under way 
- and is to be welcomed. 

There is no shortage of reasons 
why Gourtaukls should wishto own 
100 per cent ai IP. It makes tittle 
sense for one company with a Lon- 
don listing to Miiinfaihi an 88 per 
cent holding in another. When, as 
with IP, the subsidiary is effectively 
a fully integrated division - not an 
investment in an independent busi- 
ness — tiie minority is anomalous. 
To buy IP out could add to Cour- 
tauMs 1 financial flexibility and 
would obviously save something on 
administration and costs. 

The fortunes of IP and its parent 
appear somewhat countercyclical; 
IP is at a low point just when Cour- 
tauMs has emerged as one of the 
star performers in the market this 


As 4 ^rameter ^tf the pace- of - 
change in UK financial markets, 

Lloyds j&ax&s acquisition at n fur- _ ‘ 

ther 5 per cent stake in Royal Bank' . 
is as forthright an indicator as any, 

At the moat mis^HstioaMd level, 
the Uoyds. wove imphes that it an- 
ticipates a predateir for theRoyal- 
tess than- two years after tiie Scot- 
tish tank was declared out ofLt.ggi 
bounds by the Monopolies Coramis- : ^ I 1 

sion: Qearty Lloyds believes that * 
the atttiude of ~ the authorities to- 
wards the creation of new financial 
groupings has undergone a funda-J 1 
mental change in the intervening . 
period. ; : lti‘2 

. Thesbare purchases takettoyds* > sk 
stake in Royal over the W per cent 
mark, ami Lloyds plans to equity ,*• • 
account RoyaTs earnings Aram next 
year, which could boost pre-tax 
profits by about EUhn for an outlay . . 
of G3&. But the declared motive » 1 
to prefect its ability to buy out Roy- 
al’s -3£pjareant minority stake in 
Lloyds and Scottish. Clearly, the 
bigger Lkty&x stake in Royal, the 
more Mkety it. would' be to 
strike 8 daal over L and S with a 
predator, as it achieved with Stan- 
dard ■ Chartered lost time round. * 
Nevertheless, this seems a rounda- 
bout way to proceed; Royal has 
made no recretatite willingness to - 
dispose of hslL and S hotting and 
Lloyd? would have no difficulty in 
tennsor resources m stumping up a 
fair price. V,",- • 

Of course, if Lloyds is convinced 
that takeover action is once again - 
about _to swirl around the Royal, the : 
bigger its stake, tiie better the op- 
portunities, and it would be no sur- 
prise tio see it raiang its stake fur- 
ther after the seven-day restriction. 

Its action might -even Cush out a - - 

ladder. Lbtydsbas ^ated that it has ' 
no intention of making a foil offer 
itself, but many Institutional biters 
of the eariy bait have subsequently 
regretted their haste. Royal’s share - 
price dosed the day 29p higher at 
202p, 3p below the price paid by : 
Lloyds. - 
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should firagetin touch with BSC Industry. % . . ^#Ntrew^ 


Kyra are thinking of setting up. { 

e>qpandingorre4oc^igyourbusiness l you I# 
should fimget in touch with BSC Industry. % 
Wfe offer a unique choice of 1 5 locarionsijf 
witiw the following regions of Britain: S 
Vlfest Central Scocbnd,The North 
East, West Cumbria, South Humber- 
side. North & South Vlfeles and the m 

East Midlands. * 
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1 . A new factory which can be rent/race 

freeiratiagy • 

2. Heavily subsidised workforce training. 

3. Feastoaitystudyofyourpro|ect. ' . 
4-Substanrial Government Grants. 

5. Loansat reduced rates. • • . . ; . 

6. Bexjfateservtoand5qapoi , t. . . , 

7. Fr^ specialist team to make yoir 

pnoject happen. 


\ — 7 


tj 


All you’ve got to do is prove to us 

that yotr project will create new 
jobs (no matter whatsize of 
company) and we'll backyouand 
make it happen. 

lo start the ball rolling, calf our 
AcrionDesknow on 01-686 0366, 
Exl300(ot 0I-68623I (outside , 


5 


^^SOnduscrx NlA'fowan^ 
► 12AdAscombe Bead, Croydon % 

m CR93JH. 1 

J 1 would Mtetfceaboveand ’ ^ 

M more Send metfte dcofa , 


W Name:. 
Foatiore^. 
, Company . 


"2r.? 


office hours).Or post the 
coupon. 




tVv 


etheaboveand 

ithedeoHs. , 

• — ~~~ ■■■ -' ■■- 

Address:. # 

«r 

I n n' inf! ■■■■ 


PuMitfwd tor Tha Financial Hmei (Euroael Ltd- Frankfurt Branch, cth IfrftMr. AY. - 

p ?te. Loodoa -“ mambOT8 * 

kerei GmbH, Prankfurt/Motn. Responsible vbxar. CEP. Smith, Fraokfort/lteia. CTJ» ItiMnda] lima Lid. 1ML - - 
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t a iFTC cancels approval 
talks on GM-Toyota link 


Jb 


(Itki 


BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW YORK 

THE UJS. F ederal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC) abruptly- cancelled a 
meeting set for yesterday at which 
it had been expected to approve the 
proposed General Motors-Toyota 
link to build a J apanese - designed 
small car in California. 

The postponement, which came 
late on Monday after a day of bar- 
gaining with. the two companies, 
could further delay the joint ven- 
ture originally announced in Febru- 
ary. 

GM confirmed yesterday, how- 
ever, that it was continuing talks 
with the FTC. A lawyer for Toyota 
said he hoped an agreement might 
be reached by Thursday. 

The negotiations appear to have 
. become snagged on possible anti- 
trust objections from the FTC, 
which has recommended that the 
two companies be asked to sign a 


consent agreement promising to 
avoid anti-trust violations. 

Despite lengthy negotiations on- 
Monday the talks remained dead- 
locked. As a result the FTC post- 
poned the commission meeting and 
ordered its staff to continue to nego- 
tiate a legal agreement between the 
two companies 

While the two car companies are 
understood not to oppose the sign- 
ing of such an agreement in princi- 
ple, it is understood that they fear 
that the 60-day period for public 
comment which would come with 
such an agreement could provide 
CM'S main competitors, the Ford 
Motor Company and Chrysler with 
an additional opportunity to delay 
the project Both Fond and Chrysler 
have vigorously objected to the 
plan. 

While GM stressed yesterday 


that the latest difficulties did not 
threaten the plan, they have cast a 
further cloud over the deal. 

Originally GM and Toyota had 
planned to start production late 
next year and they have already 
started budding the California 
plant . Any further delay in winning 
FTC approval for the scheme could 
pose a threat to the project time- 
table. 

It would also pose a problem for 
GM, which has been counting on 
supplies of 200,000 cars a year from 
the joint venture, in addition to 
300,000 imports from other Japa- 
nese car makers to supplement its 
product line. 

Ye sterday GM said talks with the 
FTC were continuing but added 
that the company "simply does not 
know" when an agreement is likely 
to be reached. 


Inchcape 
regroups 
in Asia 

By Wong Sutong In 
Kuala Lumpur 

AFTER THREE YEARS of protract- 
ed negotiations and a few false 
starts, the Inchcape group has final- 
ly succeeded in restructuring its 
Malaysian operations in accordance 
with government guidelines. 

' Shareholders of the Singapore- 
based Inchcape Berhad, which is 
- controlled by Inchcape of the UK, 
have agreed to a [dan to hive off 
-most of its Malaysian business to a 
newly formed company, called 
Kumpulan Inchcape (KI). 

Inchcape Berhad will hold 60 per 
cent of KI. while the remaining 40 
per cent will be held by a Malay 
group, Mewah Holdings, led by 
Tunku Shahabuddin Bin Tunku 
Besar Burhanuddin, who will be the 
chairman of KL 

Mewah Holdings will make a 
cash payment of 31 -25m ringgits 
(SI 3.6m) for its stake. 

KI will divide its operations into 
two "divisions: property develop: 

. meat -under Inchcape Property 
Holdings; and trading, engineering 
. and truck assembly under Inchcape 
Trading. 

It is the intention of the partners 
for either KI or its divisions to get a 
public listing within two years, by 
which time Malaysian equity in KI 
would be increased to 60 per cent 
.- The Inchcape operations in Mal- 
aysia and Singapore used to be 
among the most diversified, but suf- 
fered from poor manag em ent dur- 
ing the mid-1970s. A sweeping man- 
agement reorganisation was or- 
dered, and the group has returned 
prosperity 


CCF starts home 
banking service 


BY DAVID MARSH IN PARIS 

THE LATEST in a series of adv- 
anced electronics gadgets in French 
banking was unveiled yesterday 
with the launching of a computer- 
ised home financial service by 
Credit Commercial de France, one 
of the large commercial hank* tak- 
en into state ownership last year. 

The home banking service, which 
CCF claims is the first in foe world 
to be started on a nationwide basis, 
will enable account holders to check 
bank statements, call op financial 
information and carry out transac- 
tions using a keyboard te rminal 
and screen. 

The service Is being developed in 
close liaison with the Direction Gen- 
erate des Telecommunications, foe 
Government telecommunications 


authority. The DGT is simultane- 
ously introducing a nationwide net- 
work of home terminals called Min- 
itels, enabling subscribers to find 
out telephone numbers by electron- 
ic means rather than having to con- 
sult paper directories. 

Starting from next month the 
CCF service win be available free 
using the Mini tel network to ac- 
count holders owning a telephone 
and living within the three French 
regions at present covered by the 
electronic telephone directory sys- 
tem - Brittany in the west, Picardy 
in the North-East and the Paris 
area. 

The electronic telephone directo- 
ry system, which started in 1978, 
was formally enlarged yesterday to 
take in foe latter two regions. 


Courtaulds to buy rest 
of International Paint 


BY RAY MAUGHAN IN LONDON 

COURTAULDS, foe UK textile 
group, is negotiating to remove 
what it regards as a long-standing 
anomaly with the acquisition of foe 
minority shareholding in its Inter- 
national Paint subsidiary. 

Shares in International Paint 
which is a leading manufacturer of 
marine coatings, climbed 9p to 162p 
before foe company requested a 
suspension of stock exchange deal- 
ings. At this price, International 
Paint is valued at £1 1932m ($169m) 
and Courtaulds would be required 


to pay £14.5m to buy out foe 12.2 
per cent stake it does not already 
own. 

International Paint has produced 
consistently higher profits each 
year until 1982-83 when, in foe face 
of severe recession in the shipbuild- 
ing and shipping market, profits fell 
from a peak of £29 An to £24J5m. In 
the subsequent six months to Sep- 
tember this year, profits dropped by 
a tenth to ElLBm. Its net assets are 
worth I45p per share. 
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OSLOAKERSHUS 

(Incorporated ill the Kingdom Of Norway J 
USS25.0OO.OOO 

Subordinated Floating Rate Notes due 1987 
In accordance with the provisions of the Notes and Agent Bank 
Agreement between Sparebanken Oslo Akenhus and Citibank, N.A.. 
*ttd December 17. 1980, notice I* hereby given that the Rate of 
Interest has been fixed at P- a « an ij_ ***** the .,I nte , r «£E 

payable on the relevant Interest : Date. June *.1. 19M 

against Coupon No. 7 in respect of U5S5JXJ0 nominal of the Notes 
win be USS274.82. 

December 2f, 1983. London CITIBANK © 

By: -Citibank, NA l CSSl Dept), AG*"' Bank 


Sharp setback 
for Singapore 
stores group 

By Chris Sherwell 

In Singapore 

METRO HOLDINGS, which op- 
erates one of Singapore's biggest 
department store chains, yesterday 
reported a net loss of S$1.7m 
($735,930) after tax and minority in- 
terest for foe six months to Septem- 
ber. 

The results, which compare with 
a S$2.66m profit in foe same period 
last year, could mean that Metro 
will record its first annual loss for 
several years unless conditions 
drastically improve in the second 
half. 

Other major retailers in Singa- 
pore have also reported disappoint- 
ing results in recent months. AD 
blame a slowdown in local consum- 
er spending, a slackening in tourist 
growth and the strength of foe Sin- 
gapore dollar. 

Metro, which is also involved in 
property development and con- 
struction, said it had a 32 per cent 
increase in turnover from S$128.7m 
to S$17lJm because new retail out- 
lets were opened. But it added that 
it could not maintain profits be- 
cause of a drop in margins caused 
by "difficult and highly competitive 
trading conditions." 

It also blamed increased financial 
costs and a substantial increase in 
rentals, and said steps had already 
been taken to address these prob- 
lems. 

The company’s 53 per cent owned 
subsidiary, Transmarco, which op- 
erates boutiques selling “name” 
fashionware and gift shops, also re- 
ported a net loss after tax yesterday 
of S$1.84m. This compares with a 
profit of SS1.31m in the same sue 
months last year, despite a substan- 
tial 47.8 per cent rise in turnover to 
SS55m. 

Transmarco said it was unlikely 
that foe present trading conditions 
would improve significantly in foe 
current six months. 


Pillsbury 
profits 
jump 
by 54% 

BY Terry By! and In New York 

PILLSBURY, the U.5. foods 
group, has achieved a substantia] 
upswing in profits in the second 
quarter of the year, reflecting re- 
cord earnings in its load and res- 
taurant divisions and consider- 
able improvement In the agri- 
products business. 

Net earnings jumped by 54 per 
cent to $86Jfcn or JO) a share in 
foe quarter, on sales ot $l.lbn 
against $985.7m. The first half 
shows earnings 54 per cent ahead 
at $86Jm or $2, with sales at 
$2Jbn compared with $L8bn. 

Mr William H. Spoor, chair- 
man and chief executive, is “opt- 
imistic" that the performance of 
foe first half will be continued in 
the second half, “resulting in 
significant profit gains for the 
year." 

For full fiscal 1082, PiDsbury, 
whose Burger King last food res- 
taurant chain has been narrow- 
ing the gap between itself and 
McDonalds, the leader in the in- 
dustry, earned $131m or $342 on 
turnover of S3.7bn. 

The bulk of PiUsbmy’s earn- 
ings come from its restaurants 
and consumer foods divisions. 
Burger King increased its cus- 
tomer count by 16 per cent last 
year, while on the foods side, the 
group acquired Haagen-Daz, a 
leading ice cream manufacturer. 

Hie board also disclosed yes- 
terday that the second quarter 
had brought a return to profi- 
table trading In the grain mer- 
chandising. 


Becker pays 
fine over 
accounts fault 

By Our New York Staff 

AG BECKER PARIBAS, foe Wall 
Street investment bank in which 
Compagnie Financier de Paribas 
has a majority stake, has agreed 
to pay a $309,600 fine - one of the 
hugest foies imposed fay foe New 
York Stock Exchange - to settle 
proceedings brought against it by 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The investment bank settled 
with the regulators without ad- 
mitting or denying gufit over 
charges that Becker foiled to 
meet net capital requirements 
during most of last year due to 
inappropriate accounting meth- 
ods. 

The SEC, announcing foe set- 
tlement on Monday, said the 
firm was seriously in violation 
of the net capital rale during the 
nine months e ndin g September 
30, 1982. The SEC said Becker fell 
below the minimum n*p^ t| i re- 
quirement by amounts ranging 
as high as $3£5m 
Mr John Heimann, Becker’s 
deputy chairman, emphasised 
that the firm had paid the fine 
“to avoid protracted and costly li- 
tigation over procedures since 
discontinued by the present 
management” 

In October 1982 Banque Pari- 
bas injected $97 m in new capital 
into Warburg Paribas Becker- 
AG Becker, as foe firm was then 
known. 

Earlier this year Paribas 
bougfat-out foe 25 per cent stake 
held fay its int e rn atio n al part- 
ners, S. G. Warburg and Compa- 
ny, the London-based merchant 
bank, to become the sole interna- 
tional shareholder In Becker. 
The move, and a management 
reshuffle, came after foe firm's 
former president and chief ex- 
ecutive, Mr Ira Wender, resigned 
under pressure from foreign 
shareholders over mounting op- 
erating losses. 


General Mills 
earnings 
fall back 

By Our Financial Staff 

GENERAL MILLS, foe major 
US. packaged foods group, saw a 

dip in profits in its second quar- 
ter ended November 27. Net 
earnings fell to $8L7m or JL71 a 
share horn S93Jm or SL84 in the 
corresponding previous period. 
Sales were also down, to SL52bn 
from $L55hn. 

During the six months the 
company continued Us redeploy- 
ment programme, primarily the 
disposal of assets that do not fit 
its strategy. 

General Mills has sold certain 
divisions under its redeployment 
programme and these gains will 
offset other write-offs. 

As a result, 1984 will be a rec- 
ord year in terms of earnings per 
share before redeployment gains. 


BUOYANT NEW ISSUES MARK START OF REVIVAL 

New life for Danish bourse 


BY HILARY BARNES IN COPENHAGEN 

AFTER standing still for almost a 
decade, foe Danish stock market 
has this year doubled in value. New 
issue activity has bounded ahead; 
so has trading volume, which for 
the first nine months was 2K times 
up on the comparable 1962 period. 

The Danish bourse index has 
moved steadily upwards for most of 
the year, reaching a 1683 peak of 
204.22 by foe middle of September. 
Subsequently, it showed some hesi- 
tation as the worldwide bull market 
in equities paused for breath, but 
recent weeks have seen a distinct 
revival and the index is now back 
up above 200. 

Against this background, new is- 
sue business has been buoyant 
Three new companies have been in- 
troduced to the main bourse and six 
fresh listings have appeared on the 
so-called bourse HI, which accom- 
modates small companies. More- 
over, several companies have used 
the rising market to break with a 
tradition of pricing rights issues at 
little more than par, by making is- 
sues either at market price or by 
tender. 

Demand for shares has been 
largely a domestic affair. Net sales 
of shares to foreigners in foe first 
half of 1983 were inflated by foe 



sale of DKr 942m (S94J2m) worth of 
American Depository Certificates 
by Novo Industry, the enzymes and 
pharmaceuticals manufacturer. Al- 
lowing for the Novo issue, net sales 
of shares to foreign buyers appear 
to have been moving in line with 
the recent averages. 

The Government claims consider- 


able credit for events in foe share 
market, through its measures to 
stabilise foe economy and from spe- 
cific measures influencing demand 
for shares. 

The broad economic measures in- 
clude the suspension of wage and 
salary indexation, which helped to 
bring innation down from about 10 
peT cent last year to 6 per cent 
year; better control over public 
spending and foe budget deficit; 
and a successful determination not 
to devalue the krone further. 

Over foe year effective interest 
rates in foe bond market have come 
down from a peak of 22 per cent to 
about 1316 per cent and foe official 
discount rate has fallen from 11 per 
cent to 7 per cent despite the rising 
money supply, which has made cap- 
ital markets extremely liquid and 
helped to boost demand for securi- 
ties. 

Among foe specific fiscal mea- 
sures affecting share demand, the 
most important was a decision last 
winter to place a ceiling of 316 per 
cent on the “real" (after inflation) 
return which pension funds and life 
assurance company reserve funds 
may make in any one year on their 
investmens. Returns in excess of 
this have to be paid in tax. 


The motive for this legislation 
was to channel back to the Treas- 
ury some of the money which the 
funds were making from the very- 
high yields in foe bond market - 
mainly on government bonds. 
Legislative changes are now being 
made to encourage further institu- 
tional investment in Danish equi- 
ties. 

The institutions are restricted to 
investing a maximum of 20 per cent 
or their portfolios in equities. This 
ceiling is to be raised to 25 per cent, 
and a rule limiting to 15 per cent 
foe equity which a pension or life 
assurance company may hold in 
any one company is also to be abol- 
ished. 

Investment companies which foe 
big institutions are being urged to 
form, will be allowed to hold as 
much equity as they like in any 
single company as long as no single 
institution has more than 15 per 
cent of the shares in the investment 
company. 

Over ensuing years, these legisla- 
tive changes could have a profound 
influence on the ownership struc- 
ture of Danish industry which foe 
institutions (and the banks) have 
hitherto played a minor role. 


Losses increase at 
Eastern Air Lines 


BY OUR NEW YORK STAFF 

-EASTERN AIR LINES, the finan- 
cially troubled U.S. airline which 
earlier this month reached an 
agreement with its bankers on a 
credit line extension following a 
pace-setting deal with its unions 
yesterday reported that it lost 
562.1m in October and November. 

The latest loss, revealed in a Sec- 
urities and Exchange Commission 
filing detailing the 5372m rescue 
plan won from the unions, brings 
the airline's loss for the first 11 


months to 5191m, compared with a 
loss of 5117.9m in the same period 
last year. 

Under the latest concession pack- 
age agreed with the unions. Eastern 
workers will take pay cuts ranging 
from 18 per cent to 22 per cent next 
year, in addition to providing 575m 
in unspecified productivity im- 
provements. In return they will re- 
ceive 25 per cent of Eastern's stock, 
four seats on the board and a say in 
the airline's operation. 


Italians to rationalise 
electric engines sector 


BY ALAN FRIEDMAN IN ROME 

TWO of Italy’s major manufactur- 
ers of electric engines hove joined 
together in an eight-year consor- 
tium designed to rationalise produc- 
tion and maximise profitability. An- 
saldo Motori of Genoa, which is 
wholly owned by the state-con- 
trolled IRI-Fmmeccanica group, is 
to link with Ercole Marelfi of Milan, 
a private company. 

The result will be a "consortium 
of electro-engineering companies" 
which is to produce and market 
jointly in Italy and abroad. Dr Ser- 


gio Simonetti of Ansaldo, is to be- 
came head of the consortium while 
Dr Marco Bernini of Marelli will be 
general manager. 

The two companies hope to 
double production, with Ansaldo 
working on its large three-phase al- 
ternating current engines and low 
tension alternators at its plant near 
Vicenza and Marelli producing 
smaller engines, electric pumps 

The joint venture marks the first 
attempt to rationalise the electric 
engines sector. 
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BCE deal takes market by surprise 


The Republic of France 


BY NICHOLAS HIRST IN TORONTO 


In accordance with the terms and conditions of the Notes, 
notice is hereby given that f or the three months interest period 
from 15th December, 1983 the Notes will carry a rate of 
Interest of 9ji% per annum.: The relevant Interest Payment 
Date trill be 15th March, 1984. The Coupon amount per 
£5,000 will be £120.43. 


Hambros Bank Limited 

Agent Bank 


HOUSTON 

NATURAL 


Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors of Houston natural 
Gas Corporation has declared' the following 
quarterly dividends, all payable January 1, 
1984 to holders of record December 19, 1988. 
$1.1614 per share on the 4.65% Redeemable 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1964 Series 
C$100 Par), and 4Stt$ per share on the 
Common Stock ( $1 Far). 

Clifford Campbell 

Vice President and Secretary 

December 9, 1983 


BELL CANADA Enterprises, 
which was set up this spring 
to separate the federally-regu- 
lated telephone operating in- 
terests of the Bell Canada 
group from its other activities, 
has surprised the Canadian fin- 
ancial community with its first 
major diversification move. 

Instead of the glamorous 
high-technology acquisition out- 
side the federally-regulated 
field that had been widely ex- 
pected, BCE has announced the 
purchase of 11.8 per cent of 
TransCanada Pipelines, the re- 
gulated gas utility, from Done 
Canada for C?167m, and has fol- 
lowed thla up with an offer to 

all shareholders, valuing Trans- 

Canada at CS1.42bn (US$1.14 

bn). It had, however, said that it 
did not wish to acquire all the 
shares. 

The initial reaction of the 
financial markets is one of dis- 
appointment. U.S. investors, 
who have been aggressive buy- 
ers of BCE in recent months, 
have moved in with sell orders, 
driving the price of shares in 
the company down from C$33 
to C$31.50. A rush of brokers' 
circulars have suggested an 
early BCE high technology 
acquisition in the US. 

Northern Telecom (Nortel) 
which is 53 per cent owned by 
BCE, has been highly successful 
in the manufacture of digital 
telephone exchange equipment 
and is expected to contribute 
65 cents to BCE earnings per 
share this year of C$3.40, com- 


pared with 40 cents ou: of 
C33.05 last year. The acquisi- 
tion of another telephone 
equipment manufacturer would 
run into anti-trust problems — 
Nortel Is now the second largest 
equipment supplier in North 
America— but a related, high 
technology diversification 

seemed likely. 

Alternatively, analysts are 
looking for an expansion of 
BCE's other activities. It re- 
cently renewed a highly profit- 
able five-year contract, worth 
C£l.6bo. for telephone systems 
in Saudi Arabia. An expansion 
of contracting, possibly in the 
U.S. private telephone exchange 
market, also looks possible. So 
does a U.S. diversification of 
BCE's printing, publishing and 
directory business. 


Diversifications 


Mr J. Stuart Spalding, vice- 
president for finance at BCE, 
does not rule out any of these 
diversifications: “ TransCanada 
happens to be the first but it 
does not exclude other things 
other people have talked about," 
he says. 

The move to TransCanada 
underlines the essentially con- 
servative nature of BCE. 

Its desire tor diversification 
stems in part from the changes 
likely to take place in the 
Canadian telephone and tele- 
communications market in 
coming years. The Federal 
Government has indicated that 
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Alex. Brown 8 b Sons 


A. G. Becker Paribas 

Incorporated 


Donaldson, Lufkin 8b Jenrette 

Securities Corporation 


Hambrecht 8b Quist 

Incorporated 


Dillon, Read 8b Co. Inc. 
E. F. Hutton 8b Company Inc. 


Kidder, Peabo dy 8b Co. 

Inesrpraated 


Lazard Freres 8b Co. 


Prudential-Bache 

Securities 


L. F. Rothschild, Unterberg, Towbin Wertheim 8b Co., Inc. 

Allen 8b Company A. G. Edwards 8b Sons, Inc. 

Incorporated 


Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 
Montgomery Securities 


Oppenheimer 8b Co., Inc. 
Rothschild Inc. 

Amhold and S. Bleichroedei; Inc. 


Robertson, Cdman 8b Stephens 


Thomson McKinnon Securities Inc. 


Cazenove Incorporated 


Banque Populaire Suisse S A Luxembourg Compagnie de Banque et d’lnvestissements, CBI 


Grieveson Grant and Co 


Samuel Montagu 8b Co. 


Morgan Grenfell 8b Co. 

Limited 


Pictet International Ltd 


M. M. Warhuig-Brinckmann, Wirtz 8b Co. 


December, 1983 


AO of these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only 


1,200,000 Shares 


ampco Pittsburgh 


7*-"” T 7 T '7'"''"!'^ 

(pj Ampoo-pmsbur|jH' Qor^kation ' . { 




Common Stock 


Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb 


Incorporated 


Lazard Freres 8b Co. 


December 1983 


it is In favour of increasing 
competition in what has been a 
highly regulated, monopolistic 
business. 

Changes may not be as fast 
or as dramatic as with deregu- 
lation in the U.S. or the split- 
ting up of American Telephone 
& Telegraph, but Bell Canada, 
BCE's largest subsidiary, which 
earned around three-quarters of 
group operating profits of 
CS1.5Sbn last year, is already 
seeing its monopoly position 
whittled away at the edges. 

The Canadian Radio-television 
and Telecommunications Com- 
mission (CRTC), the federal 
regulatory authority. has 
allowed a competitor to provide 
private business lines in com- 
petition with Bel U and has 
removed Bell's right to rent 
out all subscriber equipment, 
opening up the market to other 
suppliers. 

Now Bell Canada faces the 
possibility of competition on 
long distance calls, the fastest 
growing and most profitable 
section of a largely mature 
market. Bell says it is happy to 
compete, but it is looking for a 
change in the public policy of 
subsidising local calls with long 
distance charges. Last year, tele- 
communications operating 
profits were CSl.lSbn, but with- 
in that total there was a loss of 
almost the same amount on local 
services. 

Next year, the CRTC is to hold 
bearings on the widest implica- 
tions of long distance competi- 
tion, but there can be no 


certainty that the outcome will 
leave Bell unscathed. There arc 
political pressures to allow long 
distance competition, to reduce 
business costs, and to keep down 
local charges. 


New flexibility 


For Bell there is the possi- 
bility that an exposition in data 
transmission services wiU he 
offset by the adverse effects of 
competition. But the group 
wanted new flexibility to 
diversify and the corporate 
reorganisation which. with 
federal approval, set up BCE as 
a non-regulated holding com- 
pany for Bell Canada and the 
rest of the group, removed the 
possibility of profits of most of 
BCE's activities outside the tele- 
phone operating company being 
taken into account izt firing 
domestic rate structures. 

In July, BCE raised CS336m 
in an equity issue on the 
Toronto, New York and London 
markets, with the aim of giving 
the group increased interna- 
tional exposure. Diversifications 
were eagerly awaited. “ We had 
anticipated that this question of 
diversification would be one of 
the earliest priorities that would 
have to be worked out,” says 
Mr Spalding. BCE’s priorities, 
however, have turned out differ- 
ently from tiie market’s. 

With 284,000 shareholders, 
BCE is the widest-held stock In 
Canada. Traditionally, it has 
been a conservative invest- 


ment, bought for iw — 
currently about " per cent— 4n4 
dividend growth. BCE thought 
its first priority was to its UKUk- 
Hona l shareholders. 

Teams looking-for high tech- 
nology acquisitions in the US. 
had identified likely target com- 
panies in the C$50xa-C$100m 
range. Such companies might 
not pay a significant return for 
20 years. A larger acquisition, 
of a successful company, might 
involve paying a substantial 
premium over market value. 

BCE, however, through its 
equity issue end a dividend re- 
investment plan bringing in 
more * h » n CS200m a year, had 
built up C$33Qm in cash for 
which It needed at home. 

Transcanada filled the bill. 
Its earnings in the past decade 
have grown faster than BCE’s, 
yet at the C$31.50 offer price it 
was on a lower earnings mul- 
tiple. 

In fact when the offer closed 
yesterday BCE ended up with 
43 per cent for a total cost of 
C$005 m. far more than Its 
advisors had expected. 

BCE wanted a total of 20 per 
cent of TCPL shares, the mint- 
mum level -that would allow it 
to equity aeoeuat TxansCanados 
earnings bringing them directly 
into profit and increasing BCE’s 
earnings per share. 

To pay for the 43 per cent 
BCE may draw on a C$l.lbn 
facility ■ arranged with a con- 
sortium of banks led by the 
Toronto Dominion. Soft the 
deal will still be self-financing 



Hr Stuart Spstdof. a 
fOftmmc * vj g p iwd dwu ; lefafa 
lid|H tw Barint wtpde w tt 
fine tiwfrir arqiHtffi+m ~ tints fi 
mtiwfafa g of. 4a tiafT Canal 
group b Mb be stay*, TrantCatwdfe 
happMtng to b« mi fait “ Oms ac 
axdudo Mbto thidts other pwpl 


and shook! torn* BCE fa 
poatttaa to make tto* kfad « 
acquisition the marioat ht 
been looking for. 

Having made one conaern 
tive move, Mr Spalding am* 

BCE Stitt ha* toots tor the kfa 
of high technology or othe 
diversified moves the mark* 
has been looking for. 

BCE appears to have x tvi 
pronged diversification straimj 
Xt would like to find relatival; 
nmrii acquisitions related to it 
present business, but It fat 
wants to service its traditkm 
investors. Any large acquis 
ttons, therefore, wiB have t 


support BCE’s ability to gr, 
dividends. : 


Repco and 
Ansett buy 
Hambros 


NEW ISSUE . DECEMBER 1983 

These securities having been said, this tamemneemem appears as a matter af record only. 


U.S. $10,000,000 


By Michael Thompson-Noel 
in Sydney 


Korea International Trust 


AUSTRALIA’S Repco Corpora- 
tion and Ansett Transport 
Industries are to acquire a 
20 per cent stake each in the 
merchant bank, Hambro Austra- 
lia, in line with an undertaking 
six years ago by Hambro Bank 
of London to introduce 50 per 
cent Australian equity into its 
Australian offshoot 

Hambros Bank will continue 
to hold a 50 per cent stake. The 
other 10 per cent will be held 
by the bank’s Austr alian 

management 

Repco and Ansett, the latter 
of which is co-owned by Mr 
Rupert Murdoch's News Corp- 
oration and hy Thomas Nation- 
wide Transport, will each 
subscribe for about AS4m 
fU.SJB3.5m) of new capital in 
Hambro Australia. 


a securities investment trust established under the laws of the Republic eg Kano 

managed by 


Korea Investment Trust Ca, Ltd. 


Placing of 1,101,000 Units evidenced by 
Beneficial Certificates in denominations of 1,000 Units each 
at an issue price of US. $9,081,325 per Beneficial Certificate 


• Both John Fairfax and Tele- 
vision Wol longong Transmis- 
sions (TWt) raised their bids 
for Brisbane Television (BTV) 
by 30 cents, to A $27.30 per 
share, yesterday, valuing BTV 
at close to A$50m. Fairfax has 
40.9 per c ent of BIVs capital, 
and TWT 293 per cent. BTV 
operates BTU7, Queensland's 
most profitable TV station. 


Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 

Credit Suisse First Boston limited 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 

Vickers 4a Costa limited 


The First Boston Corporation Lazard Brothers & Co., limited 

Yamaichi International (Europe) Limited ' 

Korea Merchant Banking Corporation . . 

KEB (Asia) Finance limited Korea Associated Securities Inc. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


lb* ^ 


TUt wfrartisMMrt is iwUfisr on offer (a seS nor a soEritatfan of qn offer Co boy Ihess Mcurfita* 
but appears os a matter of record only. 



845,000 Shares ; 

Cermetek 


micro jBlecfcranii 

Common Stock 


Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 


Drexel Burnham Lambert 


HERBERT S. GASSER 


Bear, Steams & Co. 


A. C. Becker Paribas 


St Andraw Goldfield* Lid, Toronto. 


Alex. Brawn & Sons 


Canada. Is plusad to announce tha 
rscont *1 action ol Herbert 5. Gasser 
to tha Board ol Diractora. 


Villon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Blyth Eastman Paine Webber 

Incorporated 

Donaldson, Lafldn & Jenrette 


Hambrecht & Quist Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard FrOresA Co. 

JuLurjranitatf JhaqNnfed 

Merrill Lynch Capital Markets Prudential- Bache L F. Rothschild, Unterberg, Towbin 
Salomon Brothers Inc Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co. Wertheim & Cosine. 


Mr Gassar Is Vico Proa id ant and 
Manager, International Trading and 
Treasury. Swiss Bank Corporation 
(Canada). 

St Andraw Goldfields Ltd is a 68% 
owned subsidiary of Quebec 
Sturgeon River Minas Limited, a 
member of The ConVagas Minas 
Group. 


Lazard Frbresh Co. 


December 21. 3083 


The. publication date 


for the 



Financial Times survey 
on the 


Unlisted Securities Market 


has been changed from 
March 13 to March 12 1984. 


T 

Den Danske Bank 

inSTLAktfesekkab 

U.S. 530,000,000 

Floating Rate Subordinated Notes doe 1989 


For further enquiries 
please contact 
Hugh Sutton 

Tel: 01 248 8000 extension 3300 


InaaraidaxKeviritfittwptov^aHoffteibfataL 
iwhttisheittygivmthattte 
21st December; W&3 to 2lst June, 1984KasW fixed 
at KK4 per cent, per annum and thattbe coupon 

amount payable on CoupcaiNa 4 will be U&Sl3^5L46- 


AgndBank. . 

Saadi International Bank 

AL-BANK AL-SAUDI AL-ALAMI LIMITED. 


V 
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W: have exceeded 


in commercial pajper outstandings 
on behalf of our issuing clients. 
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This performance reflects Merrill 
Lyndfis rapid growth and praminencein 
the commercial paper market. 

It demonstrates our clear ability to 
place a large volume of commercial paper 
efficiently. $21 billion is even mote significant 
in perspective: our market share has risen 
dramatically year by yean 

hi fact, during the past 12 months— while 
the total market has actually declined— our 
wdume has grown substantially. 

Today, we represent more non-U.S. 
commercial paper issuers than any other 
firm; and we are the largest dealer in 
money market Instruments worldwide. 

We have developed the broadest, most 
diverse investor base in the business. 

During 1982, we sold commercial 
paper to over 6,000 institutional clients, 
including 1,200 savings institutions, 1,100 
banks and bank trust departments, and 
hundreds of pension funds, insurance 
companies and corporations. 

These sales, by hundreds of Account 
Executives, took place through 276 Merrill 
Lynch offices. 

The depth of our distribution base 
ensures more than enough capacity to place 
even greater amounts of commercial paper for 
our growing number .of clients. 

We have proved our ability and willing- 
ness to take down large blocks of commercial 
paper at competitive rates, often for long 
maturities and in difficult markets. 

The rapidly growing acceptance of co- 
management in commercial paper programs 
has resulted in our being seized as co-dealer 
by 82 issuers. 

Our incremental distribution power 
and our emphasis on performance make us 
the logical choice as co-manager. 


Vlfe are committed to service, and offer 
the most complete range of products 
and services in the deafer c ommunity . 

• Traders in London to conduct com- 
mercial paper transactions with issuers in 
European time zones. 

• Maturity extensions to three, six and 
nine months, as well as into the me dium- term 
range through specialized medium-term 
programs. 

• Objective rate-monitoring techniques 
to ensure consistently competitive rate levels. 

• Detailed sales and distribution reports 
for all clients. 

• Multi-currency commercial paper for 
issuers wishing to realize the savings of com- 
mercial paper m a variety of currencies by 
means of a single, fully integrated transaction. 

• Interest rate swaps, privately placed 
commercial paper for special-purpose financ- 
ing, tax-exempt commercial paper, bank- 
and surety-backed programs, funding for 
medium-sized corporations, reinvestment 
programs, receivables and project-oriented 
financing. 

This performance has resulted in grow- 
ing recognition of our capabilities by both 
issuers and investors. 

In 1982, we added 62 commercial paper 
clients, while not one client left Merrill Lynch. 
That is a performance that nobody in the 
industry has ever matched. 

And in an independent survey of over 
500 institutional investors, Merrill Lynch was 
ranked number one among all dealers in mar- 
ket penetration with respect to money market 
instruments. 

We see our job as adding value for every 
client, old and new. That is how we reached 
our first 21 billion dollars. We intend to do the 
next 21 billion the same way. 




MerrU Lynch Capital Markets 

investment banking 
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COMPANY NEWS 


Capper Neill’s contracting 
losses push deficit to £5m 


INTERNATIONAL contracting 
activities at Capper Neill -were 
principally responsible for the 
heavy losses incurred in the half- 
year to September 30 1983. Trad- 
ing losses rose from £lJ2m to 
£4.1sn, and at the pre-tax level 
the losses soared from £717.000 
to £5.S9m. No interim dividend 
is again payable. 

Apart from the international 
contracting losses, the directors 
add that the UK contracting com- 
pany has failed to perform satis- 
factorily. Capper Consolidated 
Industries, the industrial sub- 
group, has performed to expecta- 
tion, generating a small profit in 
the first six months. 

They say that while losses for 
the year to March 31 1984 are 
inevitable, the board looks for- 
ward to an improved perform- 
ance thereafter when Capper 
Neill's strengthened senior man- 
agement, as well as the group’s 
relationship with CCC, the 
majority shareholder, should 
become more apparent and the 
rationalisation measures take 
full effect 

In the meantime, the board 
says it Is encouraged by the 
reduction in the losses incurred 
by the UK contracting division 
towards the end of the first half, 
and expects this trend to con- 
tinue throughout the wbole of 
the contracting division in the 
current period. 

It is anticipated that Capper 
Consolidated Industries wiH ex- 
perience a further improvement 
in profitability in this period. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


The following companies have notified 
doles of board meetings to tho Stock 
Exchange. Such meettnga ere usually 
held for the purpose of considering 
diwidonda. Official indications are not 
available as to whothar the dividends 
are interims or finals and the sub- 
divisions shown below are based 
mainly on last year's timetable. 

TODAY 

Interims: E.R.F.. Energy Finance and 
General Trust, Equity and Law Life 
Assurance. Forminster. Philip Harris. 
Hamsons Malaysian Plantationa. Hlgh- 
(jate Optical and Industrial. Paifaaw. 
Sheraton Securities International, 
Starling Industries. 


Finale: Kola ay Industries, flobon 
Kitchen Taylor. Lloyds and Scottish, 
North British sue). C. A. Speraii, 
Western Sel action, John Williams of 
Cardiff. 

FUTURE DATES 
Interim*— 

Ocean Wilsons 

Stavert Zigomale 

Turnbull Scott 

Finale— 

Anglie Television 

Cromte 

Oewhurst and Partner 

Lovell (Y. J.» 

Southern Butmesa Leasing 


Dec 22 
Dec 29 
Dec 22 

Jen 18 
Dec 22 
Jen 13 
Jan 19 
Jen 16 


The group will also benefit signi- 
ficantly from the reduction in the 
level of interest costs as a result 
of the Investment by CCC and 
the re-flnandng arrangements 
completed at the end of Sep- 
tember. „ „ , 

Group turnover In the first 
half was down from £53.4Sm to 
£33 .85ra. The pre-tax figure was 
after interest payable of £1.09m 
(£1.43m) and redundancy costs 
of £197,000 compared with 
£494.000. No tax was payable 
against £125,000 last time. 

The loss per share was up from 
2.05p to 9.5lp. 

• comment 

Capper-NellTs Middle Eastern 
rescue package arrived too late 
to make any real impact on the 
first half. Even so, the earlier 
restructuring of the industrial 
division plus a radically slimmed 
down management has swung it 


Into the black for the first time 
in eight years. Now the new 
board has to do the same for 
the contracting arm, which is 
still struggling in a tight market 
both at home and overseas, with 
some competitors tendering for 
major projects at below cost. 
The plan is to tighten financial 
controls and Introduce the sense 
of strategy and marketing drive 
which was so notably lacking in 
tiie pre-rescue Capper. Mean- 
while, the balance sheet is still 
badly strained. Borrowings have 
climbed to around twice share- 
holders' funds, including the 
£]L8m loan from Consolidated 
Contractors. However, interest 
charges should plunge to 
£770.000 in the second half as 
the reconstruction of Capper's 
bank debts takes effect. The 
results were published after the 
close of trading, so the shares 
were unchanged at 15p. 


Carlton Communications rights 


By DOMINIC LAWSON 

Carlton Communications, the 
publishing and communications 
group is calling on shareholders 
for £7.74m by way of a one-for- 
five rights issue a t 3QOp per 
share. At the same lime it 
announced its results for rhe 
year to September 30 1963, 
showing an increase of 52 per 
cent in pretax profits from 
£ 1.79m to £2. 72m. 

Giving the reasons for the 
rights issue, Carlton’s chairman, 
Mr Michael Green said the 
company has consolidated Its 
position In the communications 
industry and is well placed to 
benefit from further develop- 
ments within its existing 
markets. Broadening the capital 
base and increasing the cash 
resources available will help the 
company to expand through 
acquisition and to develop in 
areas complementary to fts 
current activities, both in the 
UK and in the U.S. 

The directors of Carlton wiH 
not be taking up their rights, 
amounting to about two-thirds 
of the Issue. These sbares have 
‘ been placed by Haxmbros at a 
price of 50p nil paid, with insti- 
tutional investors who will be 
.required to subscribe in full. 
Mr Green said yesterday that 
the directors' control of the 
company will fall from about 66 
per cent to just under 50 per 
cent, but tbat the board, 
together with other share- 
holders employed by the 
company, will still hold over 50 
per cent of the equity. 

The preliminary announce- 


ment showed that Carlton's 
turnover had grown to £13. 4m 
for the year to September 1983. 
In the previous year, covering 
the period before the £12. 9m 
acquisition of the Moving Picture 
Company. Carlton's turnover 
was £10.76m. 

At the attributable level 
profits are reported at £1.47m 
(£851,000). The forecast divi- 
dend of 4p bas been Increased 
to' 4.5p per share, after an 
Interim payout of l.6p per 
share. The returned profit for 
the period is £1.02m (£716,000). 

Mr Michael Green said all 
divisions showed growth over 
the last 12 months. The tele- 
vision division now accounts for 
over 50 per cent of revenues and 
encompasses the largest video 
facilities house outside the U.S. 

The programming division, 
although still in its infancy, has 
made significant moves forward, 
made possible In particular by 
Channel 4 which continues to 


will be 3 pm on January 27. 

The issue is conditional on the 
passing at the EGM of Carlton, 
to be held on January 6, of the 
resolution to increase the com- 
pany’s authorised share capital. 

• comment 

Was it only July when Carlton 
issued over 5m shares to acquire 
the Moving Picture Company. 
Since it was admitted to the 
Official List in February Carlton 
has not been shy of using its new 
found “ share power," so the 
announcement of a rights Issue 
to coincide with both e xcellent 
results and buoyant market con- 
ditions can not be considered 
totally surprising. On the other 
hand with net cash of about 
£L7m, and no immediate acquisi- 
tions planned, the charge of 
opportunism will be levied 
against CC. The discount against 
the price of the old shares on 
Monday night of 23 per cent Is 
compeosalingJy wide, but not 


encourage the independent pro* wide enough to enable the board 
duction companies in the UK. . ■ to take up any, of its own .entitle- J 
Mr Green added 


that the 
specialist publishin g d ivision, 
now grouped under TEE (Fleet 
Street Letter) Publications con- 
tinued to Increase Its subscriber 
list and has maintained a strong 
positive cash flow. 

The rights issue will raise 
£7.5m after expenses. It was 
underwritten by Hambros Bank, 
and brokers were L. MesseL It 
Is expected that dealings in the 
new shares, nil paid will start 
on January 9. The last time for 
acceptance and payment in full 


meat to two-thirds of the issue. 
However the fact that those 
shares have been pre-placed at a 
nil paid price of 50p with institu- 
tions should encourage those who 
can afford It to take up their 
rights. But it might have gone 
down even better with share- 
holders if Carlton had made at 
least a start in its programme 
of U.S. expansion before making 
its cash call Yesterday sentiment 
appeared 11 tie changed, with the 
share price holding steady at 
385p. 





Illingworth, Morris PLC 


Interim Statement 


Unaudited 
6 months 
to 30.9.83 
TOGO’S 


Unaudited 
6 months 
to 30.9.82 
fOOffs 


Year to 
3L3.83 
fooas 


41,097 

35,443 

6,725 

70,356 

7,458 

41,097 

42,168 

77,814 

1,105 

(73) 

21 

(74) 

(96) 

(138) 

1,031 

(169) 

(117) 

1,265 

(731) 

(1,008) 

2,296 

(900) 

(1,125) 

(46) 

(46) 

(91) 

2,250 

(946) 

(1,216) 

2.46p 

(0.54p) 

(0-5p) 


External Turnover 

Operations sold or dosed down 

Profrt/(Loss] before Taxation 
Taxation and Minority interests 

Profit/(Loss) before extraordinary items 
Extraordinary items (net) 

Profit/(Loss) attributable to members 
Preference Dividends 
Transfer to/(from) Reserves 
Eamings/(Loss] per Ordinary and 
W Ordinary stock unit 


Trading conditions for the first six months were better than for the same period last year. The 
substantial reduction in overdrafts, which has naturally led to much lower finance charges, wnen_ 
combined with the benefits nowflowing from Group restructuring, has resulted in an improved profit 
performance against the comparative period last year. However, fiffther action is still needed in order 
to ensure a firm base for future prosperity of the Group and the need to conserve resouces continues 
to be of paramount importance. On 1st September, in reply to the Offer from Abele Limited, a 
statement was issued showing the results for the first three months. In the accompanying tetter it was 
pointed out thatit would be wrong to assume that the results shown were representative of the year 
as a whole and this must be borne in mind in respect for the figures for the half-year’s trading shown 
above. In publishingthe results for the half-year the Board has reviewed the PerfomrancearKi [current 
situation of each of its operations very thoroughly to ensure that all known factors which affect their 
operations have been taken into account 

The extraordinary items reflect a profit on the sale of land at Aberdeen, details of which were given in 
a drcularto all shareholders dated 30th June, 1983, less the costs and estimated costs of 
rationalisation, legal and professional costs incurred regarding the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission enquiry, the Offer by Abele Umited and possible litigation. 

In assessingttie future financing requirements of the Group, the Directors remain committed to _ 
reduang borrowings stillfurther and to buildingthe reserves. Therefore, in seeking toachievethis 
objective, it is not proposed to pay a dividend on the ordinary stock of the Company. 


Registered Office: Victoria Road, Saltaire, Shipley, West Yorkshire BD18 3LD 


Minet climbs 
to £17.68m 
after nine 
months 

THIRD QUARTER pre-tax profits 
at Minet Holdings, the Lloyds 
and general insurance broker, 
rose from £4.S7m to £5.66m. and 
figures for the nine months to 
September 30 1963 were up from 
£ 13.25 m to £17.68m. 

- Turnover rose from £13.23m to 
£l>L27m in the third quarter, and 
from £40. 74m to £49-29m in the 
nine-month period. The pre-tax 
figure was before minorities at 
£17.6Sm compared with £ 13.25m. 

Mr R. W. Pettitt. the chair- 
man, says the third quarter has 
shown a decline in profit growth 
as anticipated. However, he 
says, the board remains confident 
tbat the outcome for the full 
year will be satisfactory. 

• comment 

Minet shows every sign of 
coming through its Lloyd's dto 
asters unscathed. The rate of 
growth may have slowed from 
second quarter levels, but it is 
In the second quarter that Minet 
books the bulk of its profits on 
Lloyd's agency business. The 
third quarter Increase — 16 per 
cent at the pre-tax level — has 
more to do with volume growth 
in brokerage, and it is encourag- 
ing that Minet is now discerning 
the first signs of a turn-roundln 
the reinsurance market. The 
dollar's strength has of course 
been helped, but against that can 
be set a flat performance in third 
quarter tni’cstmo j 1, income, with 
inci--CrCC rash flow being "flset 
by lower interest rales. The cost 
of tracking down PCWs missing 
cash has not been revised up- 
wards from the second quarter 
estimate of £li2m, and there is 
apparently no suggestion that 
any liability attaches to Minet 
other than the plain obligation 
to get back as much of the names' 
money as possible. Full year pre- 
tax profits should be around 
£22. 5m to £23m, which puts the 
shares — down 3p at 138p— on a 
prospective multiple of 10. A 
good share to hang on to, but 
probably fairly valued for now. 

Scott’s Restaurant 

FOR THE fljet six months of 
1983 taxable profits of Scott’s 
Restaurant expanded from 
£76557 to £115516 and after tax 
of £58,000, against £31,000. Earn- 
ings per 12 ip share were lL46p, 
compared with 9.05p. 

For toe previous, year pre-tax 
profits amounted to £171.997 
(£25,064) and the single dividend 
was 3p net. . .. 

. Turnover for the first half 
improved from £1.37 m to £l-57m 
and the pre-tax figure was after 
a loss of £4,147 (£11,557 profit) 
on the sale of investments, but 
included investment incomes of 
£63,967 (£62,998). 

Memory Computer 

Memory- Computer, - a Dublin- 
based concern engaged in the 
development of computer sys- 
tems, pushed its taxable surplus 
up from I£34fl,000 to 1£510,000 
in the six months to September 
1983. 

Shareholders will receive an 
interim dividend of lp net per 
lOp share — the first since the 
company joined the Unlisted 
Securities Market in December 
1982. 

Turnover for the six-month 
period was £4.84m compared 
with £3. 54m. Tax took £106.000 
(£71,000), after which earnings 
per share were given as 8.1p 
<6^P>. 

Arlington Motor 

With the substantial propor- 
tion of new car sales 

nowadays concentrated in 
August, and the subsequent 
over-supply of used cars In toe 
market for ensuing months, the 
board does not expect to match 
the first-half results In the 
second half. 

But it is confident that results 
for the year will be most satis- 
factory. 


British Land improvement 
to £3.6m at interim stage 


PRE-TAX profits of the B ritish 
Land Company advanced from 
£3,4m to £3.6 lm in the bodf year 
to September 30 1983 rad toe 
directors forecast that the roll 
year’s outcome should BOt be 
less than the £7.7 1m for 1982-83. 

They describe the first half 
as good, particularly as it was 
after atosortion of interest on 
large acquisitions In the U.S. 
and toe extension of leaseholds 
in London's Regent Street and 
Kensington High Street. 

Gross rents for toe period rose 
from £9.1m to £10. lm and toe 
ore-tax figure was struck after 
Interest of £7.46m (£Q£2m)- Tax 
took £473,000 (£104,000), and 
there is an Interim amdena of 
0.5p. Last year a single payment 
of L25p was paid. 

As regards prospects, toe 
directors say toe company m 
especially active m th e U .S. 
where dollar assets are proving 
rewarding. Similarly in the UK 
•the company Is utilising its large 
cash resources to take opportu- 
nities for toe creation of future 
profits. 

For the opening six months 
under review, toe revenue 
surplus attributable totalled 
£3. 14m (£3. 3m). Interest of 

£0.l2ai (£0.56m) bas been 

deemed to be part of develop- 
ment costs on properties. On the 
capital account a net surplus of 
£0?3m (£Q.2m deficit) was 

realised. 

Property dealings of the sub- 
sidiary company, Jarvis Bros, 
and Brewster, showed a material 


Improvement, the directors state, 
while the industrial division, 
W. Crowther and Sons again 
performed well and its progress 
should be maintained for the full 
year, although margins continue 
to be finely based. 

Measures adopted by the Aus- 
tralian government have restored 
confidence, say toe directors. 
Postland, the British Land 
managed property trust In which 
the company has a 24.5 per cent 
equity, continues to benefit in 
line with the investment market 
Letting progress on the 50 per. 
cent interest in Perth is being 
maintained with both buildings 
now more than half let 

In America, Growth Realty (re- 
named British Land of America) 
made a net gain for the quarter 
to September 30 1983. Good pro- 
gress is being made on the 
S40m Sofia building, the 24- 
storey Manhattan office and 
aparoneat project 

Agreement has been readied 
to sell 68,000 sq ft of offices for 
half the total development cost 

Forecast rentals are being 
more than achieved for apace at 
90 Broad Street and the pro- 
gramme of renovation and 
improvements is continuing on 
budget. 

As part of toe expansion of 
financial services, the company 
has invested in a joint venture 
with Mr Brian Banks forming 
Guildhall Investment Manage- 
ment _ 

In Bond Street, the office and 
retail development will be avail- 


able for letting In mld-1934. 

Work is proceeding apace on 
a development of 60,000 sq ft 
at the corner of Moorfield and 
Dale Street, Liverpool, in the 
heart of the commercial centre. 

• comment 

British Land gives the decep- 
tive impression that Its advance 
is ‘weakening, with the pre-tax 
revenue surplus up only 6 per 
cent against the previous 
interim's 42 per cent Improve- 
ment. The truth is that toe group 
has been busy on the acquisition 
and lease extension trail, and the 
rise in Interest charges this b ps 
involved neatly accounts for the 
slacker profits performance. 
D ealing profits were roughly 
static, since an increase in pro- 
perty dealing gains was offset 
by a decrease in profits from 
securities. Meanwhile, the Broad 
Street. New York, acquisition, 
the Increased stake in toe former 
Growth Realty, currency gains 
and Increased cash flow should 
have boosted net assets by per- 
haps 15p to ISOp per cent. 
Several further major acquisi- 
tions are under review. The first 
interim payout for years lifts 
the prospective yield— assu m i n g 
a maintained final— to 2.5 per 
cent at yesterday’s price of IOlp, 
up ip. The shares stand, on an 
urmqnaiiy wide 44 per cent dis- 
count to net assets, reflecting In- 
vestors’ anxiety about toe fact 
that more than one third of the 
property portfolio Is concen- 
trated in one bui l di n g. 


Stoddard cuts loss at midway 


LOSSES at carpet manufacturer 
Stoddard Holdings were cut 
from £ 1.02m to £397.000 for the 
six months ended September 30 
1983. 

Sales for toe first two months 
of the second half continue 
above plan and last year, winch 
inchoates that the seasonal trend! 
in favour of toe second half that 
was apparent last year will be 
repeated again this year, says 
Mr Gordon Hay, chairman. 

He says he expects toe group 
to be baric in profit at the trad- 
tog loved during toe second 
half, but that fuM year results 
will still dhow an overall loss — 
loss for last year was £L14m 
(£2 .25m). 

He adds that this agam meant 
no dividend payment for share- 
holders, but toe hope is that toe 
group wild return to toe dividend 
list during 1984-85. 

Group finances should also 
get another boost over the next 
financial year. Stoddard is still 
sitting on surplus assets of 3aod 


toe woven and bonded factory 
have improved and new quality 
controls have been introduced. 
There is a continuing programme 
of investment In upgrading 
plant and equipment which. is 
producing positive results in 
quality improvement and a 
reduction in downtime. 

The Lyle Carpets operation In 
Cumbernauld has recently been 
expanded to cater for increased 
output. The integration of 
Stoddard Carpets with Temple- 
tons was completed smoothly in 
October, the directors point 
out. . . 

Losses fOr the period were 
after finance charges, much lower 
at £233,000 (£475,000). but were 
subject to tax of £84,000, com- 
pared with £25,000. There were 
ex t rao r dinary credits of £136,000 
(£220,000 debits) leaving the loss 
at £340,000, against £L26m. 

Loss per lOp share is given as 
SJp, against 8L3p. 

Alongside the group's pro- 
gramme for a return to profit- 


share- 

£7J8m 


Sdiu. -SctoSW ^TeSSid ability rontoue tp 


realise ‘ some .JE7Q0 .000, the chair- 
man states. ■' 

He aaye. however, tbat much 
will depend on the level of trad- 
ing during toe final quarter of 
the current year. Orders on band 
are healthy in all product areas 
and the woven and bonded fac- 
tory particularly should continue 
to produce at toe increased rate 
into toe new year. 

Mr Hay says that, as indicated 
In the annual statement, the 
improving trend, that was 
apparent at the time, has been 
maintained and toe group's per- 
formance daring the period was 
w4U ahead of plan. The recovery 
programme, initiated during the 
last year, is making good pro- 
gress and reealiB for the first 
half indicate that Stoddard is on 
course to retain to profitability. 

The sales Improvement over 
ptan and last year— up from 
£L5.04m to £15.85m — bos been 
more marked in tufted products 
although woven and bonded 
sales have been responding well 
to measures taken so far. An 
factories in toe group are now 
operating ait an increased level 
to meet demand. 

Man ufacturing efficiencies in 


pursue casfr'managemenlrpolicieB 
designed to reduce gearing. The 
rise to borrowings since March 
largely reflects the anticipated 
expenditure on rationalisation 
and reorganisation costs. 

Borrowings are not planned to 
rise further over toe rest of the 
year. The programme, they say, 
to realise surplus assets is pro- 
ceeding although In the present 
economic climate the group's 
policy, in certain instances is to 
hold until market condtions be- 
come more favourable. 


As at September 30 
holders' funds totalled 
(£8. 52m) and net current assets 
£3.41m (£3. Dim). Fixed assets 
amounted to £4D9m agatost 
£4.04m. 

• comment 

The team of corporate doctors 
is familiar from Lesney days 
but this patient stands a much 
greater chance of survival than 
the ailing toy maker which was 
already In Its death throes be- 
fore they got there. The latest 
figures from Stoddard are hardly 
impressive but It looks as if the 
the crisis is passed, even If con- 
valescence will take another two 
years or so. Last summer the 
new men at Stoddard introduced 
a radical programme of change 
from the boardroom down. Claw- 
ing down overheads and poshing 
hard on toe sales front has got 
volume moving the right way 
even though margins remain 
desperate, especially in tufted 
carpet which represents 70 per 
ceqt of the .sales valpe. ..Fin- 
ancing charges will continue to 
stamp on any gains made at the 
trading level for the rest of the 
year though borrowings have 
evidently peaked. At September 
debt was equal to two-thirds of 
shareholders' funds. Properties 
worth £850,000 in Scotland have 
been up for sale for six months 
hut Stoddard is fishing in a thinly 
stocked pool of buyers. The 
shares at 17p, up lp yesterday, 
will continue to drift quietly 
until Investors can see the re- 
covery crystalise a further stage. 


James Austin recovery 


Transcontinental Services 
turns in £2.4m at midway 


James Austin Steel Holdings 
has returned to profitability in 
the half-year to September 30 
1983 and the directors are con- 
fident that the recovery in the 
group's fortunes will continue 
and gradually increase. 

Pre-tax profits for the period 
were £111,000. These compare 
with £204.000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1982 and losses for 
the previous full year totalling 
£517,000 after exceptional provi- 
sions of £687,000. 

The directors say that while 
there is little sign of general 
recovery In the steel stockhold- 
ing sector, the group's return to . 
the black is encouraging and 
they hope to report further pro- 
gress when the foil year results 
are announced. 


The net Interim dividend is 
effectively unchanged at 0.67p 
per share — last year's total was 
equivalent to 1.87p. 

Turnover for the six months 
dropped from £6fi6m to £5£m 
and trading profits came out at 
£102,000 (£170,000), before In- 
terest receivable of £10,000 
(£33,000) and an exceptional 
debit of £600 this time. There 
was no tax, against a £65,000 
charge before. 

The process of reorganisation 
is continuing, the directors | 


Ciferon 
target with 
59% jump 
to £1.35m 

Cifer. the Me Iksham-b ased de- 
signer and manufacturer of 
micro-computers and micro- 
processor-based computer video 
terminals, has lifted pre-tax 
profits by 59 per cent in the 
year to September 30 1983 to 
meet its prospectus target of 
n asm. Last' year’s figure was 
£851.000. .. . 

Mr Teny Cosgrove, chief 
executive and managing director 
nf the company which Joined 
the Unlisted Securities Market 
In June, says the results are 
most encouraging and reflect 
Cifer's continuing growth. Turn- 
over rose by 51 per cent to 
£7 .92m (£5 -26m). 

Earnings per 10p share were 
up from 5.4p to 6i3p, against a 
projected figure of 5.11p. The 
reason for this improvement was 
that the actual tax payable, at 
£367.000 (£7,000) was lower than 
anticipated because of si gnifica nt 
capital expenditure allowances. 

As stated in the prospectus, 
the company does not Intend 
recommending a dividend for 
the year 1982*3, but still 
anticipates a payment for the 
year ending September 30 1964. 

At the trading level, profits 
increased from £878,000 to 
£L41m before interest payable 
of £115,000 (£38,000) and re- 
ceivable Of £54.000 (£11,000). 
After all charges, including tax 
and dividends paid prior to the 
public issue of shares, profits of 
£954,000 (£805,000) were trans- 
ferred to reserves. 

Mr Cosgrove says the last 
quarter of toe year suffered 
from a downturn in the micro- 
computer market and from the 
nonavailability of key com- 
ponents which caused delays in 
launching the company’s latest 
products. 

However, recent Indications 
are the marketplace is 

regaining its buoyancy and the 
company is pressing ahead with 
its investment in new manufac- 
turing facilities and the develop- 
ment of new products. 

The company’s current develop- 
ment programme is coming to 
fruition with the launch of new 
products both complementing its 
«rri Bring . product ranges and 
keeping it firmly in toe fore- 
front of the specialised micro- 
computer market, Mr Cosgrove 
states. 


Real Time Control 

REAL TIME CONTROL, a 
USM stock engaged in the sup- 
ply of point-of-sale computer 
systems and terminals, achieved 
taxable profits of £415,000, 
against £407,000 in the six 
months to September 30 1983. 

The company, which joined 
the .USM .in August, is not pay- 
'ing an Interim dividend 'but* is 
upholding its forecast of a 2p net 
dividend per 25p share for toe 
full year. 

The directors are confident 
that the group is well placed to 
achieve significant long-term 
growth. The second half has 
started well, they say, but profit- 
ability for toe year will depend 
upon the speed with which the 
company can harvest new pro- 
ducts and new opportunities now 
opening up. 

In the opening half, turnover 
expanded from £L36m to £ 1.75m. 
The taxable result was struck 
after adding in investment in- 
come, down from £118,000 to 
£79,000. Tax for the period 

absorbed £216,000 (£210,000). 
The USM placing cost £12 2,000 
and was shown as an extra- 
ordinary item. 

Yearlings at 9g% 

The interest rate for this 
week's issue of local authority 
bonds is 9} per cent, up iiSts 
of a percentage point from last 
week and compares with 10} per 
cent a year ago. The bonds are 
issued at par and are 
redeemable on January 2 1985. 


_ A full list of Issues will be 

report** WesTvalley Steels' has I published in tomorrow’s edition, 
tnmsfered its activity to James 
Austin and Sons (Dewsbury), 
with consequent savings In over- 
heads. Negotiations are also In 
hand for the disposal of the 
group's leasing subsidiary, A. J. 

Riley and Sons. 


LADBROKE INDEX 
763-767 (+9) 
Based on FT Index 
Teh 01-493 5261 


Pre-tax profits in Transcon- 
tinental Services Group, a BIT A 
Northern offshoot, rose from 
£2.25«i to £2.4m for the six 
months to September 30 1983, on 
turnover of £ 36.07m, against 
£32.88m. Comparisons however, 
relate to Esperanto Interna- 
tional Services and are not 
strictly comparable. 

Transcontinental was formed 
last year following the merger 
of Esperanto with the offshore 
fund. J. Rothschild International 
Investments. Last December, the 
Transcontinental . board said rt 
Intended to develop Esperanto's 
business into providing spe- 
cialised services to industry, 
Insurance, finance and trade on 
a wider international scale and 
particularly in North America. 

Tax for the half year was 
£997,000 f£1.3m) leaving attri- 
butable profits of £l-24m. against 
£773,000. Earnings per share 
came out at 4.8p (6.5p), and the 
interim dividend is unchanged 
at 3.57p gross— payments equiva- 
lent to last year's 9.57p have 


been forecast for toe current 
year. 

Interest received by the com- 
pany and the financial services 
division amounted to £227,000, 
set of operating and relocating 
coats, and is included in the half- 
year’s pre-tax profits. 

Current trading is at a satis- 
factory level with toe exception 
of the Bix Group, which con- 
tinues to suffer losses emanat- 
ing from discontinued opera- 
tions. 

The shareholders' meeting to 
approve the sale of toe com- 
pany’s trade services dlvtstou to 
Inchcape is expected to be held 
no later than March 1984. The 
circular seeking shareholders’ 
approval will also contain infor- 
mation both on the progress 
made on the acquisition pro- 
gramme — which is intended in 
due course to lead to a restora- 
tion of the listing— and if 
appropriate, on ways In which 
shareholders wiH be stole to 
realise their securities before 
that time, if they wish. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


James Austin Steel 

Batleys 

Brit. Laud 

Carlton Commons. 
Lazard Sterling .... 


Trust Secs. ... 
Windsor Secs. 




Date 

Corre- 

Total 

Total 

Current 

Of i 

spending 

for 

last 

payment 

payment 

dlv. 

year 

year 

.int 

0.5 

Jan 24 

0.5* 

— 

1.58* 

int 

0.67 

Feb 3 

0.67** 

— 

1.87** 

.tot 

0.5 

_ 

OS 

— 

2.4 

.int. 

0.5 

Feb 6 

— ■ 

— 

1.25 


2 B 

— 

— 

4.5 

— 


7 

March 23 7 

7 

7 


Iff 

_ 

— 


— 

int 

3.57|1 

— 

3.57 

— 

9.57 

..int 

Nil 

— 

0.72 

— 

1.97 


0.75 

— ■ 

nil 

0.75 

NU 


Dividends shown pence per share net except where otherwise stated. 

* Equivalent after allowing for scrip issue, t On capital 
increased by rights and/or acquisition issues, J.USM stock. 
$ Unquoted companies- S Irish pence throughout. || Gross 
throughout. ** Adjusted for subdivision of shares. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TransCanada Pipelines 

Appointment Notice 



Gordon P. Osier 


Allan R. Taylor 


Gerry 7. Maier 


Gordon P. Osier bas been named Chairman of the Board of TransCanada 
Pipelines. Mr. Osier is Chairman of Stanton Pipes Limited, a Toronto 
based firm. He has been a director of TransCanada since 1954. 

The Board has also named as directors Allan R. Taylor and Gerry J. Maier. 
Mr. Taylor is President and Chief Operating Officer of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, located in Toronto. Mr. Maier is President and Chief Executive 
Officer of Bow Valley Industries Ltd. of Calgary. The appointments to the 
Board are effective immediately. 
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COMPANY NEWS BIDS AND DEALS 


Trust Securities 
forecasts £7m loss 
and omits dividend 


Australian companies buy 
into Hambros subsidiary 


THE DIRECTORS of property 
development concern Trust 
Securities Holdings are omitting 
the interim dividend for the six 
months ended Hay 31 1983. and 
there will be no final payment. 
This is compared with a total of 
company suffered losses of 
fSJSm compared with profits of 

Turnover for the first half fell 
from £3 Aim to £2 :42m while the 
company suffered losses of &25m 
compared with profits of 

The directors state that, based 
os management accounts for the 
second half, they estimate losses 
for the full year win be £7.14rQ 
which includes provisions for 
future development losses of 
£3m and extraordinary debits of 
£319,000. 

They explain that the estimate 
is drawn up on a going concern 
basis on the assumption that the 


share offers from Stockley 
Developments become uncon- 
ditional. The accounting policies 
underlying this Joss are con- 
sistent with those previously 
adopted by the Trust and In par- 
ticular the Stockley Park 
Development continues to be 
stated at cost. 

Tie formal offer documents 
were posted yesterday; irrevoc- 
able undertakings to accept the 
share offers have been given by 
holders of 70.2 per cent of Trust 
Securities. 

‘ There was no tax for the six 
months (£20.000), goodwill 
written off was £25.000 
(£292,000), and there was an 
extraordinary debit of £319.000 
(nil), consisting of the expenses 
of the bid for Percy Bilton. 

Loss per lOp share was 7-18p 
fl-Wp ea r nings). 


Sheafbank restructures to 
establish stronger base 


BY DAVID DODWELL 

TWO AUSTRALIAN corpora- 
tions are to acquire a 40 per 
cent stake in Hambros Australia, 
a subsidiary of Hambros. the UK 
merchant bank, by injecting new 
capital worth £5.1m. 

Repco Corporation, the diverse 
group which is Australia's 
largest manufacturer of automo- 
tive components, and Ansett 
Transport Industries, whose 
principal operating subsidiary is 
one of Australia's two major 
domestic airlines, are subscrib- 
ing A$4m apiece for 20 per cent 
stakes in Hambros Australia. 

This will reduce the London 
merchant bank's stake in the 
Australian bank, which is active 
in load money markets, and in 
corporate finance, leasing and 
property, to 50 per cent. The 
outstanding 10 per cent holding 
in the bank, which will have an 
, enlarged capital of AS24m, is 
held by Australian Management. 

The dilution Is in compliance 
with an undertaking made with 
Australia's Foreign Investment 
Review Board (F1RB) that after 


five years of profitable trading 

Hambros would reduce its stake 

in its Australian subsidiary to 50 
per cent, selling the other 50 
per cent to Australian share- 
holders — the subsidiary began 
operating in 1978. and has offices 
in Sydney and Melbourne. 

The deal is subject to the 
approval of the F1RB, and is 
expected to become effective on 
December 31. 

In return for their 20 per cent 
stakes, Repco and Ansett will 
each appoint two directors to 
the board of Ilambro Australia. 
Repco is understood to have 
appointed Mr Neil Walford and 
Mr Ian Cameron to represent its 
interests, with Mr David Morti- 
mer and Mr Mervyn Rich repre- 
senting Ansett. 

Hambros in London has agreed 
to Increase Its existing standby 

facility in Australia from A$25m 
to A$35m. ■ 

In London yesterday, Hambros 
said it hoped the deal would en- 
hance the existing dose working 
relationship with Repco aod 


Ansett. 

“ In addition to allowing a 
significant broadening of the 
scale of existing operations, the 
injection of new capital will also 
enable Haxobro Australia to pur- 
sue some of the potential new 
opportunities currently under 
consideration,” a spokesman 
said. 

On December 31, 1982. Hambro 
Australia bad total assets of 
AS 138.6m, with a net profit for 
the year of ASLlm. 

Neither Repco nor Ansett 
have other banking involvement. 
Repco, which has expanded in 
recent years away from its tradi- 
tional automotive activities into 
retailing, refrigeration, plant 
hire and the supply of pipes and 
fittings to the resources industry, 
sees the stake In a merchant 
bank as an extension of this 
strategy. 

The same is the case for 
Ansett, which has added road 
passenger and freight services, 
hotel and tourist resort opera- 
tions to its airline activities. 


THE ACQUISITION of a private 
Investment property company, a 
capital reduction to eliminate 
the current deficit on reserves, 
and a rights issue to raise 
£308,000 gross are planned by 
Sheafbank Property Trust On. 
the news, the shares rose 6p to 
28p yesterday. 

Gradeland Securities is the 
company being acquired in 
exchange for 4,542,894 new ordi- 
nary shares of lOp based on net 
tangible assets. Its principal 
assets are two investment pro- 
perties in Manchester. The 
vendors are Mr Jade, Mr Maurice 
and Hr David Gradel, who will 
hold 40.2 per cent of the enlarged 
Sheafbank capital (after the 
rights) and be invited to join 
the board as chairman, manag- 
ing, and finance director respec- 
tively. 

It is considered that the 
acquisition will provide Sheaf- 
bank with a better financial base, 
an increased geographical spread, 
and stronger management. The 
City Panel has waived any obli- 
gation to make a general offer to 
Sheafbank shareholders. 

As regards the capital reduc- 
tion, the directors explain that 
the accumulated deficit on 
reserves at March 31 1983 was 
£445,748, ordinary shareholders 
have not received a dividend 
since 1974 and there are arrears 


of over £10,000 dating from 1978 
on the preference shares. Reflect- 
ing these factors, the market 
quote for the ordinary has for 
some time been below the 25p 
par value. 

Therefore, the proposal is to 
reduce the capital from 
£1.205.000 in 2Sp shares to 
£482,000 dividend into lOp 1 
shares. This should become 
effective about February 23. 
Then there will be a rights issue 
to raise £306,000 before 
expenses, on tbe basis of two- 
for-five at l6p each. This will 
generale new funds; reduce 
borrowings, and meet the costs 
of the acquisition. 

Arrangements have been 
made for tbe directors’ entitle- 
ment under the rights to be 
placed with institutions as part 
of tbe underwriting arrange- 
ments to ensure at least 25 per 
cent of the capital is held by 
the public. N. M. Rothschild is 
acting for Sheafbank and Energy 
Finance and General Trust is 
advising Gradeland. Brokers to 
the issue , are Hoare Govett. 
Extraordinary meetings will be 
called for Sheafbank holders. 

Sheafbank has produced 
interim results for the six 
months ended September 30 
1983, and these show turnover 
at £115,220 (£134,469) and profits 
at £6,704 (£378) 


Pegi denies debts to Dunlop 


BY DAVID DODWELL 

Pegi Malaysia Berfaad, the 
corporation headed by Mr 
Gbafar Baba, insisted yesterday 
through its London merchant 
bankers that it bas no debts out- 
standing to Dunlop Holdings, the 
troubled UK company in which 
it has a 26.5 per cent stake. 

Suggestions of outstanding 
debts have arisen, the company 
said yesterday, because of con- 
fusion in some newspapers over 
the details of two recent con- 
troversial transactions involving 
Dunlop. 

The first involves the Pegi 
decision, confirmed last week, 
not to buy from Dunlop half of 
its 50 per cent Interest in Dun- 
lop Malaysian Industries. This 
had been expected to raise £5Sm 
for the cash-strapped Dunlop. 
The deal was scrapped follow- 
ing refusal by Malaysia's Foreign 
Investment Committee to 
approve Pegi's application for 
the deal. 

There had been some sugges- 


tions that Pegi had backed away 
from the deal because of 
financing difficulties of its own 
in Malaysia. But a spokesman for 
Samuel Montagu, which repre- 
sents Pegi in the UK, said yester- 
day that Peg! had substantial 
shareholder funds. 

He could not comment on sug- 
gestions that Mr Ghafar Baba, 
wbo bas close links with tbe 
Malaysian government, was 
pleased to learn of a veto by the 
Foreign Investment Committee. 
There has been concern in 
Malaysia that the £58m consider- 
ation, agreed in February, might 
overestimate the value of the 25 
per cent stake being acquired in 
Dunlop Malaysian Estates. 

Tbe second transaction over 
which there was confusion was 
that involving the sale of 
Dunlop's stake in Dunlop Estates 
Berhad, Pegi said. Pegi ceased to 
have an interest in Dunlop 
Estates in April thk year, and 
the company is now wholly 
owned my Multi-Purpose Hold- 


ings, an independent Malaysian 
company. 

In an agreement linked with 
the sale of Dunlop Estates aod 
signed in September 1981, Pegi 
bad agreed payment of the con- 
sideration due to Dunlop — about 
£43m — In five equal instalm ents 
over a 24 month period. 

Pegi said yesterday that it 
understood one instalment is 
currently outstanding. This Is 
outstanding from Multi-Purpose, 
however, and is in any case 
secured by Bank guarantees, 
Pegi said. 

Pegi also underscored Its . 
support for Dunlop’s new chair- 1 
man. Sir Maurice Hodgson, and j 
its intention to keep its 265 per 1 
cent stake in Dunlop. Sir 
Cambell Fraser formally resigns 
as executive chairman of the 
company on December 3L 

Emphasising that it was “ fully 
supportive " of Sir Maurice, Pegi 
said that proposals put to the 
board by him would get its full 
support. 


Bowater 
seeks to 
sell Swiss 
holding 

By John Wicks in Zurich 

Bowater, paper and packaging 
group, is attempting to sell its 
46.15. per cent stake in the 
Basle-based shipping company 
Schwelzerlsche Reederel and 
Neptun. 

The matter was the subject of 
an SRN board meeting yester- 
day. results of which are 
expected to be announced this 
morning. SRN is Switzerland’s 
biggest shipping company, with 
a large Beet of barges plying the 
Rhine. 

The leading Swiss retail 
co-operative, Migros, is 
Interested in purchasing the 
Bowater shareholding, but appar- 
ently only oo the condition that 
it will subsequently be able to 
acquire a majority stake in the 
shipping company. 

Apart from Bowater, other 
shareholders In the company, 
which has a market capitalisa- 
tion of SwFr 18.2m (£5B7m) 
include the Canton of urban 
Basle, with 16.15 per cent, tbe 
Swiss Confederation (8.42 per 
cent), Canton Rural Basle (1.92 
per cent), other cantons, cities 
and communities (together 5.43 
per ceut), public corporation, 
including Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways (3.65 per cent) and indus- 
trial companies, primarily coal 
importers with a total of 1L09 
per cent The remainder of the 
shares are held by banks and 
private interests. 

Bowater has held a substantial 
stake in SRN since 1975 through 
a Swiss subsidiary. Neptun Inter- 
national Holding. It has been in- 
dicating for some time that it 
would be interested in disposing 
of the stake as part of a change 
in direction from low yielding 
operations like warehousing and 
Rhine shipping into service type 
activities like freight forward- 
ing. 

SRN is by far the largest of 
the Basle shipping companies. 
The company’s annual turn- 
over was of SwFr 102m last year, 
with net profits of SwFr 1.5m. 

Migros, which is expected to 
offer considerably more than the 
current market price of SwFr 
900 per SRN share, is Switzer- 
land’s largest single importer. It 
already owns one Swiss shipping 
company, the 15-vessel Reedere 
ini Zurich. 


FMC first half recovery 


Riley Leisure £1.14m expansion in Wales 


FMC, the slaughterer and 
wholesale butcher recently 
acquired by Hillsdtwn Holdings, 
turned round from a pre-tax bus 
of £416,000 to a profit of £104.000. 
la the 24 weeks ended October 15 
1983.- - " •••. .V; : 

. The directors report that 
despite losses of some £400,900 
incurred by two Irish meat 
plants to the date of their dis- 
posal, and difficult trading condi- 
tions last summer, group trading 
profits were maintained and all 
trading divisions in the UK 
showed improved results. - 


Turnover for the opening 
period was lower at £l63m 
(£1 92.31m) but so was interest 
paid at £743,000 (£1.23m). Pre- 
tax profits included a £72,000 
(£45,000) share of associated and 
last time they also, benefited 
from a £49,000 surplus on the 
sale of fixed assets. 

Tax took £80,000 against 
£85,000 and there was an extra- 
ordinary debit of £300,000, in- 
cluding provision for rationalisa- 
tion and reorganisation. There 
is again no interim dividend. 


Riley Leisure, the largest UK 
snooker club operator and table 
maker, has bought Mackworth 
Billiards (Wales) for £1.14m in 
a deal which will add eight more 
clubs taking its total to 70. 

Riley has also acquired 
Billiards & Snooker (Wales), a 
snooker table manufacturer and 
supplier as part of this, deal 
It will integrate the Neath-based 
companies into its existing opera- 
tions. 


Tbe new clubs, all in South 
Wales, will form the basis of a 
new Welsh division for Riley 
which previously bad only three 
clubs in Wales and two on the 
English side of the Welsh border. 

Mackworth also bas three or 
four sites which may be de- 
veloped as snooker clubs. 

Mackworth and Billiards & 
Snooker made estimated profits 
of £190,000 in the year ended 
January 31 1983, before pay- 


ments and expenses to its direc- 
tors on turnover of £7284)00. 
After these payments, which will 
not continue under Riley, the 
two companies made a pre-tax 
profit of nearly £314)00. They 
had net tangible assets of 
£140,000. 

Riley will pay £214,000 in cash 
and issue 630.790 shares to the, 
vendors, Mr C. G. Richards, Mr 
D. Davies and Mr D. J. Davies. 

Mr Richards will continue as 


consultant to the two companies 
for between three and six 
months. 

Tbe new clubs have a total of , 
74 snooker tables taking tbe I 
Riley total to 950. 

Riley has been expanding ! 
rapidly in the past year or so 
and has acquired nine clubs over 
the past two months in three 
separate deals. 

Its shares were unchanged at 
149p yesterday. 


BIDS AND DEALS IN BRIEF 


Batleys slips halftime 


Diebold has agreed to sell cer- mium account; the increase In shares in Charterhouse J. Roths- 
tain assets of a subsidiary — the authorised share capital; and child was approved. 

Diebold of Canada — to Chubb the authority for the company’s The remaining conditions to 
Industries of Brampton, Ontario, directors to allot those shares which the merger was subject 
a subsidiary of Chubb and Son, which remain unissued after the have all been fulfilled or waived 
of England. merger with dB Instrumentation and so the share exchange offers 

Terms of the transaction have and the conversion of the loan on behalf of Charterhouse for 
not been disclosed. Tbe stock. its ordinary and those of RITN, 

Canadian unit manufactures and * * * and the cash offers on behalf of 

services security products for Grandmet International Ser- Charterhouse for the RITN pre- 
financial and commercial vices (GL5) says that the offer fereoce shares, are uncobdi- 
markets. made by a subsidiary of Grand tional in all respects, and the 

+ Metropolitan for the whole of warrant proposal has become 


Higher depredation and in- 
terest charges hit tbe profit of 
Batleys of Yorkshire in the half 
year ended Oetober . 29 1983. 
Depreciation took £176.000 
(£151,000) and interest £71,000 
(£15,000), to leave a pre-tax pro- 
fit of £606,000, compared with 
£659,000. 

Turnover of the group, which 
operates as a cash and carry 
wholesaler, advanced - from 
£ 60.57m to £77 Jim. After tax 
of £77,000 (£1404)00) the net pro- 
fit came out at £529,000 


(£519,000), for basic earnings of I 
6.29p (6.07p) and fully diluted 
Of 4-38p (4Bp). 

The interim dividend is held 
at 0.5p. The total for the previous 
year was 2.4p when profit 
reached £l.48tn- 

Despite the half year profit 
dip, Mr Lawrence Batley, chair- 
man, is confident of a satisfactory 
year . with the new Newcastle 
warehouse ma k i ng a “ significant 
contribution.'* The interim re- 
sults bad to absorb the very 
heavy opening costs of this unit 1 


not been disclosed. The 
Canadian unit manufactures and 
services security products for 
financial and commercial 
markets. 

* * * 

At an Extraordinary Genera! 
Meeting of DBE Technology 


capital of effective. 


proposal 


become 


★ ★ ★ 

Legal and General, Britain’s 


MEMORY 

COMPUTER 

GROUP RESULTS 

For the six months ended 30th September, 1983 

37% increase in turnover 

50% Increase In profit before taxation 

31% increase in earnings per share 

. . Mr. F. A- Casey, Chairman, comments: 

“The results for the half year show growth in 
turnover in all our markets and a profit 
increase in line with our expectations. The 
interim dividend wDI be paid on 31st January, 
1984 to shareholders at record date 28th 
December, 1983.” 


Meeting of DBE Technology Kosser ,*? d RnsseU has been All offers remain open until 
Groupshareholders duly passed over 9° per cent of further notice, 

resolutions to approve the sale Kosser and Russell. T * . * 

of the company's offshore oper- * * r __ Le ^ I 1 ““ _ General, Britain s 

ating business to Ferranti and The offer by Costain UK second largest life company, is to 

to approve the merger with dB * or “* capital of Streeters of acquire a small Dutch life assnr- 
Inslnim entation. No share- Godabnlng has been accepted by ance operation. The company 
holder voted against the resoiu- the holders of 5,655,794 ordinary will merge the Dutch business of 
tj ons< shares, some 76.3 per cent of tbe the Hilversum-based life insurer 

Shareholders also passed reso- capital. The offer has been Unilife Netherlands Into a new 


lutions approving the issue of extended until January 9. 


£200,000 nominal floating rate 
convertible unsecured loan stock 


At a meeting of the holders of the New Year. 


Legal and General Netherlands 
subsidiary to be formed early in 


1986 and the measures necessary BIT and Northern warrants, the Last year, premium income of 
for its conversion; the change of proposal under which holders of the Unllife Dutch operation was 
name from Bell Electronics; the RITN warrants wonld receive £2m. Funds under management 
cancellation of the share pre- warrants to subscribe ordinary are currently £9m. 


SHARE STAKES 


group results 

(Unaudited) IriEOOO 


turnover „ 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 
TAXATIO N 4 
PROFIT AFTER TAXATION 
INTERIM DIVIDEND •' 


EARNINGS PER SHARE 


6 months to 30th September 
1983 1982 

4,835 3,541 


Copies of 1982/S3 annual report are available 
from the Secretary, 

MEMORY COMPUTER LIMITED 
Canard House, Sandyford Road, Dublin 14 


Addas Bros (Hosiery) — Sea- 
forth Investments bas purchased 
104)00 ordinary shares, making 
total holding 490.000 (15.31 per 
cent). 

Caparo Properties — Sun Life 
Assurance Society bas purchased 
further shares and holds 500,000 
shares (5B6 per cent). 

Invicta Gilt Income Fund — 
AHR B.V. has sold 113,086 par- 
ticipating redeemable preference 
shares ,17.02 per cent). 

Tesco— Sir Leslie Porter, chair- 
man, disposed of 60,000 shares 
from his beneficial interest at 
169p per share. 

Greycoat Qty Offices— N. 
Fetterman. a director, sold 45,000 
ordinary shares. 

Hanger— The following direc- 
tors have sold shares: Mr J. G. 
Dickson 70,000 shares and Mr A. 
P. D’Adda 20,000 shares. 

NMW Computers — Mr B. D. 
Johnson sold 35,000 shares. 
Renlokil — Mr E. J. B. 

Christensen, a director, acquired 

28.000 ordinary making holding 
58^68 (04 per cent). Sopbus 
Berendseu purchased 30,838 
ordinary making holding 106.19m 
(55.46 per cent). Adam Elsass, 
a director, acquired 27,000 
ordinary making holding 256,174 
(1.34 per cent). 

Feny Pickering — Mr P. G. 
Nixon, a director, disposed of 

25.000 ordinary. 

Capital Reserve Fond — 
Norman Nominees now holds 
5.S9 per cent and Paterson 
Zochonis 6-06 per cent. 

Whittington Engineering — 
Seaforth Investment purchased 
32.500 ordinary making total 
holding 112,000 (9B per cent). 

Ecsutes and Agency — 
Endeavourt Trust sold 15,000 


shares at 125p per share. Rose- sc 
dimond and 18 subsidiaries now re 
bold 3.53m shares. fo 

Norfolk Capital Group — Bank si 
of Credit and Commerce Inter- 2S 
national bas over the period in 
December 1 to 12 1983 sold 1.39m bj 
shares (approximately 10.5 oer Pi 
cent). sfc 

Morgan Tea Holdings — The 
Arthur Bartfeld Group has f? 
increased its holding to a total 
of 35,000 ordinary (10 per cent). ° c 
Unigroup—: Mr D. Thompson, a pc 
director, has sold 254)00 ordi- 
nary, reducing his holding to 5r 

100.000 shares. f? 

Francis Industries — Surer has 93 

acquired 100,000 ordinary, 32 
making a total holding of 

2.700.000 shares 2-L29 per cent), p, 
S. Pearson and Son — Mr M. W. 

Burrell, a director, has sold 
62,808 ordinary shares. s h 

Allied Leather Industries— Mr j Q 

R. J. Watson has reduced his hi 

ordinary holding to below 5 per pc 
cent Mrs C. L. Francis has he 
acquired further ordinary shares th 
and her holding is now 50,657 lai 
(10.13 per cent). Pc 

The Merchants Trust — GRE sa 
nominees have purchased 59,000 Gi 
45 per cent cumulative pre- VL 
ference stock. of 

Whittington Engineering— Mr 
W. G. Salisbury, a director, bas pu 
sold 10,000 ordinary. ga 

Polly Peck (Holdings)— The bo 
Friends Provident Life Office pe 
now beneficially holds 364,850 
ordinary shares (5 per cent). in 
Bradford Properly Trust has tin 
purchased 10,000 of its own bo 
ordinary shares at 27Sp per pe 
Share. 

Fine Art Developments— May- is 
flower Finance (Burton) has (7. 


sold 100,000 shares, resulting in 
reduced beneficial holdings as 
follows: Mr F. R. Kerry 72,000 
shares, and Mr R. F. Kerry 
28,000; Mr W. N. Rigby bas 
increased bis beneficial holdings 
by 8,407 shares, while Mr J. P. 
Parker has purchased 20,000 
shares. 

Noble and Lund— Selective 
Investments has acquired a fur- 
ther 50,000 shares bringing its 
holding to 420,000 ordinary (7.35 
per cent). 

. McCarthy and Stone— Mr and 
Mrs J. S. McCarthy and W. F. 
Stone have disposed of their 
rights to 2,068,323 ordinary and 
931,677 ordinary respectively at 
32p per share, nil paid. 

County Properties Group— On 
December 12, Mr John Guthrie 
disposed of his personal 
beneficial holding of 219,720 “A” 
shares. His beneficial interest 
In “A” shares now consists of 
bis children's interest as 
potential beneficiaries in a trust 
holding 10,000 such shares. On 
the same date, trustees of Broad- 
land Properties Executive 
Pension Scheme acquired the 
said 219,720 shares. Mr John 
Guthrie and Mr and Mrs John 
Malcolm Guthrie are members 
of this pension scheme. 

Highgate and Job. — Peaceflpld 
purchased a further 45,990 High- 
gate shares on December 13. Us 
bolding now totals 183,040 (19.9 
per cent). 

Noble and Land — Selective 
investments has acquired a fur- 
ther 30.000 shares, bringing its 
bolding to 420,000 ordinary (7.35 
per cent). 

High Gosforth Park — Bellway 
is Interested in 6,604 ordinary 
(7.26 per cent). 


Foreign and 
Colonial trusts 
in merger talks 

General Investors and Trustees 
and Cardinal Investment Trust 
have begun talks aimed at a pos- 
sible merger between the two 
companies, both of which are 
members of the Foreign and 
Colonial Management group. 

General Investors shares rose 
13p yesterday to a 1883 high of 
148p while Cardinal rose 9p to j 
152p, a high also. 

The two companies said that 
if terms were agreed the merged 
trust would specialise in the 
Pacific Basin where the Foreign 
and Colonial group has about 

£200m invested. Tbe companies 
refused to comment further. 

General Investors reported net 
revenue of £733,000 in tbe six 
months ended July 31, 1983. com- 
pared with £813,000 in the com- 
parable period. Cardinal had 
total revenue of £lm in the first 
1983 half against £967,000. 


Anglo Scottish Investment 
Trust. — As a result of a market 
purchase on December 14, 
Aspinali Holdings acquired a 
beneficial interest in an 
additional 1.478,108 ordinary of 
Anglo Scottish, thereby increas- 
ing its beneficial interest to 
4,778,905 shares (14.62 per cent). 

Feed ex Agricultural Indus- 
tries. — Usborne and Son (Lon- 
don) has acquired a further 

225.000 ordinary shares in , 
Feed ex. This brings its total I 
holding to 1.61m shares (11.6 1 
per cent). 

Tilbury Group — Holding of 
Suter in the ordinary shares is 
now lm (6.76 per cent). 

Fobel International — Mr Alan 
Lebaff. director, disposed of 

500.000 shares, part of which 
have been placed with institu- 
tions and balance given to a 
charitable foundation aod to his 
children, 

Atkins Bros. (Hosiery) — Sea- 
forth Investment now holds 

490.000 ordinary (15.31 per cent). 

Ladies Pride— ESAL Com- 
modities has purchased a further 

135.000 shares, tbe total holding 
is now 997.750 (11.74 per cent). 
As a result of recent sales, Pru- 
dential Corporation Group now 
holds 479,500 ordinary (5.63 per 
cent). 

A and M Hire— Mr ...C. 
MacLean. a director, has disposed 
of 775.000 shares in company. 
Following this disposal, he is the 
registered holder of 17,975,000 
shares (40.9 per cent). 

Combined Technology Corpora- 
tion.— The shareholding of All 
Nakib Investment (Jersey) has 
been reduced to 5,094^71 ordin- 
ary <6.8 percent). 


MINING NEWS 

Gold to resume 
upward trend 


BY GEORGE MILL] NG-STAN LEY 

INDUSTRIAL DEMAND for gold 
should strengthen in the year 
ahead provided that economic 

growth in the U-S. extends to 
the rest of the world, according 
to the chairmen of the Anglo 
American Corporation of South 
Africa’s gold mines in the Orange 
Free State. 

The chairmen of the President 
Brand, President Steyn, Free 
State Geduld, Welkom and 
Western Holdings gold mines 
base their expectations on the 
fact that manufacturers’ stocks 
of gold are known to be low. 

Beyond that, tbe international 
debt situation is still far from ' 
resolved, and could become criti- 
cal at any time. 

The gold price is expected to 
remain within the $370 to S430 : 
per ounce trading range until 
there is a change in investment ' 
sentiment, and possiblv even ! 
until the outcome of the U.S. 
presidential election is known. < 
Mr Denis Etheridge, chairman ' 
of President Brand, said in his : 
latest annual statement that he ; 
has little doubt that the long- : 
term upward trend in the gold 1 
price will be resumed. 

The long-standing drought in 1 
South Africa— which could hit i 
electric power supplies to the < 
mines — has given rise to anxiety 1 
in some quarters, and the chair- 1 
men note with relief that good < 
rains have faljen since October : 
in the important catchment ] 
areas. ] 

However, further good rains 1 


are needed to ensure adequate 
water supplies beyond next year, 
and the problems are by no 
means over. 

The chairmen make the point 
that the dollar gold price in the 
year to September 30 Improved 
by around $60 an ounce, or 16 
per cent 

More importantly, the depre- 
ciation of the rand agaji-st the 
dollar meant that the improve- 
ment in rand terms was nearer 
25 per cent, thus providing some 
protection against the inexorable 
rise in working costs. 

Prices for the valuable by- 
product uranium have tended to 
move upwards during the past 
year and are now about 40 per 
cent higher than the low-point 
reached in August 19S2. 

While this bas eased the down- 
ward pressure on prices for long- 
term contract deliveries, overall 
supplies are still expected to 
exceed demand far some years 
to come. There does not. there- 
fore, seem to be any prospect of 
a material improvement either 
in contract prices or new 
demand. 

They saw this as a major step 
forward in industrial relations 
in the mining industry but 
deprecated the fact that little 
progress bas so far been made 
on the question of the racially 
discriminating "scheduled per- 
son ” definition, which effectively 
prevents blacks from obtaining 
promotion beyond a relatively 
low level in the industry. 


Royex Sturgex to control 
International Corona 


A MAJOR financing and board 
reshuffle at Canada's Inter- 
national Corona Resources is 
announced that will have the 
effect of moving control of the 
gold exploration company from 
Mr Murray Pezim to Royex Slur- 
gex Mining. The latter is 41 per 
cent owned by the Campbell 
Resources group. 

Internationa! Corona's main 
asset Is its 45 per cent stake in a 
promising gold property at the 
exciting Hemlo camp in north- 
western Ontario. 

The senior partner in the 
venture is Teck Corporation 
which holds the remaining 
55 per cent is comimtted to 
taksng the CS70m (£39. 6m) gold 
proposition to the production 
stage. 

Under a series of financing 
deals which will mean Royex 
putting new funds of some 
C$11. 6m into International 
Corona. Royex will end up with 
a stake of approximtely 20 per 
cent in the latter. 

This is slighlty omre than that 
held by the Pezim interests and 
both the Royex and Pezim stock 
in International Corona will be 
placed in a voting trust to be 
controlled by a reconstituted 
Board of the company. 

The new nlternational Corona 
Board will have four Royex 
nominees which include Mr Ned 
Goodman, a To nron to-based 
Investment counsel, and Mr Tim 


Hoare of London brokers Laing 
and Cruicksbank. Messrs Murray 
Pezim and Arthur Clemlss, the 
current chairman and presidem, 
respectively, will also be on the 
Board. 

Ore reserves at the Hemlo 
property were last put at 11.9m 
tons grading 023 oz <74! 
grammes) gold per ton. tl is due 
to reach production in the first 
quairer of 1985 and will have 
the important advantage of being 
potentially the world’s lowest- 
cost gold producer at under 
U.S.S60 per ounce. 

Meanwhile, more intriguing 
exploration news comes from the 
Hemlo camp. Interlake Develop- 
ment Corporation reports that it 
has found two zones of gold 
mineralisation in drilling on its 
property there. 

They are deep by North 
American standards, but the 
widths (thicknesses) of the inter- 
sections are impressive and so, 
presumably are the gold grades. 
Drilling has now been suspended 
for the holiday season. 

Visible gold— a rarity — has 
been encountered in an 184$ ft 
length of core from a depth of 
5,457.7 ft and also in the 17.5 ft 
interval starting at 5,584 ft 

After having been suspended 
from de a li n gs in Vancouver, 
shares of Interlake resumed 
trading yesterday at 280p. a 
rise of 30p on the pre-suspension 
price. 


— S-Slmp^on — > 

. . we have set ourselves a still 
higher target tor next year and approach 
the challenge with confidence.'* 

J.P.N. Mengers, Chairman 

Principal Group Activities 

• Manufacturing — DAKS men swear, womenswear, 

rainwear and leisurewear for UK and export 

• Licensing — DAKS clothing and accessories 

produced locally in major world markets 

• Distribution — The ’DAKS Companions' 

range of accessories 

• Contract — Activon, suppliers of tailored 

clothing to Marks & Spencer 

• Retailing — Simpson Piccadilly, 

London's leading speciality store 


Results in brief 

1983 

1982 

Year ended 31st July 

rooo 

E'OOO 

Turnover 

27,028 

22,949 

Profit before tax 

843 

402 

Profit aftertax 

651 

271 

Ordinary Dividends 

253 

222 

Earnings per share 

10.13p 

4.1 4p 


Copies of the Report & Accounts can be obtained from 
The Secretary, 

34 Jermyn Street, London, SW1Y 6HS 



Granville & Co. Limited 

Licensed Dealer in Securities 


27/29 Lovat Lane London EC3R 8EB 


Telephone 01-621 1212 


Over-the-Counter Market 
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T HE MANAGEMENT PAGE 

Scaling the heights of 
executive development 

David Dodwell on Outward Bound management training 


EDITED BY CHRISTOPHER LORENZ 


THE FIRST hint of daylight 
helped u® stumble up the last 
steep slope to the top of what 
we thought would be “ Bird's 
nest rock/ 1 After more than an 
hoar map-reading by torchlight 
across a pitch-black Welsh hill- 
side, we scoured the peak for a 
canister we knew we ought to 
find there. 

Then David stopped, stared 
north, and pointed at a dimly- 
outlined mountain about half a 
mile away. “We've climbed the 
wrong tree," he moaned. 

We laughed, but the moment 
was deeply depressing. All tight, 
so we were tired, and map- 
reading one’s way across moun- 
tains in the dark is not easy, 
but the simple fact was that we 
had bungled, losing the team a 
valuable hour or more at a stage 
when every minute counted. 

In management terms, our 
failure to climb the right “tree” 
on a first attempt bad been dis- 
astrous. We had been fractious 
and argumentative on the way 
up the hill, working poorly as 
a team and doomed to make 
mistakes. The need for haste 
had persuaded us to race up 
the hillside without taking 
adequate account of the diffi- 
culties that darkness presumed. 

More important, we bad left 
the rest of the team waiting 


THE EYES of nervous indus- 
trialists are turning with keen 
Interest to companies like For- 
mica. A British subsidiary of 
American Cyanamid, it has 
manufactured high-pressure 
decorative laminates at Tyne- 
mouth in North-East England 
since 1947 without its peaceful 
labour relations exciting much 
attention. 

What attracts industry’s gaze 
now is that Formica has spent 
two years developing a more 
participative management style. 
It has established a framework 
for listening more closely to 
closely to employees’ views, 
ana enhancing the quality of 
working life. 

Cases Hke that of Formica 
are crucially important to a 
drive being mounted by 
employers' organisations such 
as the Confederation of British 
Industry. the Engineering 
Employers' Federation and the 
Institute of Directors. 


for us in a van by the road- 
side — tired, bored, and well 
aware that they could be 
better used on the various tasks 
that still faced us In the remain- 
ing few hours of the 24-hour 
exercise. Worst of all, we knew 
that the mistake might make 
the difference between success 
and failure in a wild goose 
chase that had monopolised our 
minds for the past day. 

The 24-hour exercise was the 
climax of a one- week Personal 
Development and Leadership 
Programme (PDLP1. run jointly 
by Dunlop and Cadbury 
Schweppes at the Rbowniar Out- 
ward Bound centre near Aber- 
dovey in mid-Wales. 

Dunlop founded this particu- 
lar course — aimed at using the 
outdoors to enhance the self- 
awareness, and team skills of 
young employees, both men 
and women, and to assess 
their leadership potential — 
about three years ago. In 
recent years a growing number 
of companies have come to use 
the outdoors as a training and 
management development 

medium, but controversy still 
surrounds its use. 

Many senior managers dismiss 
such courses as “ army games " 
intended to “ make men " of 
employees — all of which is in- 


appropriate to the 1980s. or to 
modern business. 

And in fairness, to watch a 
manager dangling helplessly 
upside down on an abseil rope 
may be helpful in knocking a 
little pomposity out of him or 
her, but it is not Immediately 
obvious how the experience 
might be of use back in the 
work-place. 

Well aware of this kind of 
criticism. Chris Creswick, a 
trainer for the Food Drink and 
Tobacco Industry Training 
Board, and Roy Williams, head 
of employee development at the 
Imperial Group, noted in a 
seminal paper on using the out- 
doors: “Pictures of men and 
women scaling cliff faces, cross- 
ing torrents and trekking across 
mountains convey an image. 
But they do less than justice to 
the serious intent that can 
underly the activities. 

M Outdoors training is not 
about outdoor pursuits. It is a 
means by which the challenge, 
the novelty and physical reality 
of the environment and the 
skills needed to deal with it are 
harnessed to help managers 
develop skills directly relevant 
to their jobs. 

■* Manag in g an outdoor situa- 
tion is like managing life — it is 
full of unpredictable events and 



1 Steady, Hoskins, — think of that company car, index-linked pension, free BUPA cover . . . 


people, a result has to be 
achieved, and there are only 
limited tim e and resources 
available. Because the tasks are 
so different from the normal 
work situation, the underlying 
management processes are laid 
bare," they wrote. 

So It was for us scaling 
"Bird's Nest Rock.” True, the 
climb was quite tiring, and the 
sunrise captivating, but never 
for a moment did any of us 
forget that this was part of a 
management exercise. The 
experience was indelible for us 
all — but more because of the 
management breakdown than 
because we climbed a Welsh 
hill. 

So. too, with raft-building, or 
getting a barrel and logs over 
the “Berlin WalL” The tasks 


were undoubtedly physical, but 
for all that they were mainly 
about planning, sensible use of 
team resources and effective 
decisionmaking. 

Apart from being one of 
Britain’s first companies to use 
the outdoors for training, 
Dunlop is distinctive in that it 
adds personal assessment tests 
—it calls them “insight tech- 
niques -—to the usual outdoor 
and indoor simulations of 
management problems and pro- 
cedures. 

As with others, it starts with 
simple tasks, like getting the 
seven- or eight-strong team 
across a “ minefield " using 
three barrels and two planks, to 
moderately complex ones like 
raft-building, or building a 
bosun's chair across 40 feet of 


water — and finally to the major 
24-hour exercise which tests 
team-work, mental stamina, risk- 
taking and resourcefulness to 
the limit 

The major exercise stands 
out because the tasks facing 
the team are complex' some- 
times difficult to define, often 
at odds with one another — 
forcing constant adjustment of 
priorities — and are constantly 
being modified by “changes in 
tiie external environment.” 
The exhaustion after 24 hours 
of climbing moun t a i ns, 
clambouring down mine-shafts, 
and solving riddles and murder 
puzzles, was as much mental as 
physical. 

Throughout the week, even 
on the most complex tasks, 
teams are left by the trainers 
to make their own decisions — 


and mistakes— and to pick up 
the pieces after their self- 
inflicted disasters. The lessons 
are better learnt that way, 
trainers argue. 

While different companies 
use the outdoors for training 
and development at different 
levels of management— from 
recent recruits to members of 
the board — and hold differing 
views about the content of 
courses, there is a common con- 
viction among those involved 
that courses run in the outdoors 
are among the most effective 
and the best enjoyed. 

: David James, general 
manager of Dunlop's Car and 
Motor Sport Development, has 
sent five of his staff on separate 
Dunlop courses at Rhowniar: 
‘They have all come back — bar 
none — saying it was the best 
course they have ever been on. 
We now have a groundswell of 
people who want to go on it. 

He says staff return more 
self-aware, and talk about their 
strengths and weaknesses 
openly. 

Peter Marriott, who attended 
Dunlop's first ever Rhowniar 
course almost three years ago, 
last week remembered it as if 
it were yesterday: "It is the 
most intensive course I have 
ever been on, and the one I’ve 
got the most out of.” he said. 

He confesses to being shocked 
when - he learned from other 
team members ■ that he had an 
abrasive impact on people. It 
was then he became aware of 
his tendency to “ engage mouth 
before brain”— a problem he 
feels he has still not eliminated. 

Commenting on the aims of 
the course, John Cole.' Dunlop's 
senior training adviser, noted 
recently: “In the work place, 
amb iguities and uncertainties 
exist. The lack of definition in 


some of the programme tasks, 
and the fact that solutions arc 
sometimes far from obvious, 
simulates the reality of busi- 
ness life." 

A survey mounted by John 
Cole 'showed that almost eight 
out of 10 senior managers saw 
a beneficial change in their 
staff once they had been on the 
course. Course members noted 
benefits in similar proportions 

with eight out of 10 saying 

they had emerged more aware 
of their strengths and weak- 
nesses, almost half saying they 
were more self-confident and 
willing to take initiatives, 

Colin Hope, a m a inboard 
director at Dunlop, and head of 
the Tyre Services Division — 
part of which has just been 
sold to Sumitomo of Japan- 
said last week that he was “in- 
stinctively favourable" to out- 
doors training, even though he 
had “great anxiety” about a 
lot of management training. 

“Managers are often good at 
dealing with the expected, but 
the most difficult problems 
usually arise out of the un- 
expected,” he said. 

A particular strength of man- 
agement development in the 
outdoors, in Hope's eyfss. is 
also the unique way in which 
it helps managers to cope with 
change and. uncertainty— with 
the shadows currently hanging 
over Dunlop’s future, that is a 
strength the company plainly 
needs. 

Trainers using the outdoors 
would be the last to claim it is 
a panacea. It usually accounts 
for only a small part of a com- 
pany's overall training pro- 
gramme. But those involved 
feet strongly that the “boy 
scout” image is inappropriate 
and undeserved. 


Formica’s case for voluntary participation 


They are trying to persuade 
companies to emulate such 
examples, and improve worker 
participation voluntarily. By 
this they hope to avert draft 
European Community legisla- 
tion being considered by the 
EEC Council of Ministers — the 
Vredeling and Fifth Directives, 
which would oblige employers 
to consult workers and give 
them board representation. 

The employers' organisa- 
tions want the British Govern- 
ment to veto, the EEC pro- 
posals. To back up their case 
they stress UK companies 
dedication to employee parti- 
cipation. But privately they 
admit that much more of it 
could be done. 

Voluntary reforms are never 
likely to satisfy the most stri- 
dent advocates of statutory 


employee involvement in deci- 
sion-making. Formica's system, 
for instance, is based on the 
principle that senior manage- 
ment must not lose control of 
strategic decisions. 

Improved participation, how- 
ever, is already yielding prac- 
tical results. Examples of these 
were given to the recent Insti- 
tute of Personnel Manage m ent 
conference in Harrogate by 
Alan Smith, Formica’s person- 
nel director, and Derek Cutb- 
bert. Training, Development 
and Recruitment Executive. 

Many of them are modest, but 
concern the detailed process of 
change which affect individual 
job satisfaction: 

• Alterations to manufactur- 
ing processes are now intro- 
duced in planned steps which 


allow for questions and discus* 
sion. 

• Damage control groups., 
similar in some ways to quality 
circles, have been set up to re- 
duce damage to laminate sheets 
during manufacture, which is 
a major cause of scrap. 

• Communications meetings 
have been set up, ranging from 
departmental meetings to a 
twice-yearly assembly con- 
ducted by the managing 

director. 

• On the recommendation of a 

group of dining-room users, the 
three separate dining moms for 
directors, staff and manual 
workers have been merged into 
one. 

• The company newspaper has 
not only negotiated on a new 
banded salary system, but has 


been changed to “belong" more 
to employees, rather than being 
a management document. 

• The staff union A ST MS has 
been involved in job analysis 
itself — with representatives 
being trained as job analysts. 

Formica cites the UK Com- 
panies Act and the EEC propo- 
sals as among the factors which 
encouraged it to think of 
improving participations — 1 
along with changes in the edu- 
cation system which lead new 
recruits to expect a less authori 
tarian environment, and the 
common observation that Jap- 
anese success Is based partly on 
quality circles and other 
participative practices. 

The company also wanted to 
make better use of the experi- 
ence of its . employees, whose 
average length of service is 10 


years. “Employees had re- 
sponded well to participative 
approaches in the past, such as 
yield improvement schemes,” 
says Smith. 

Formica has been assisted by 
advice from the Employment 
Department’s Work Research 
Unit, a tripartite body which 
promotes participation. Con- 
sultants have been employed at 
various stages. ' 

Trade union, district officials 
had some reservations when the 
proposals were first mooted. 
Some of the company's older 
managers and supervisors could 
not see the need for a success- 
ful company to change. 

The younger element gave 
strong support, however, as did 
a meeting of in-house union 
officers representing the 650 
employees. 


A steering group, represent- 
ing a cross-section of employees 
conducted a survey of the work- 
force. A ' number of respond- 
ents felt it was a gimmick, but 
none the less the survey showed 
that nearly everyone wanted 
more, involvement in matters 
affecting changes in their work. 

An “action plan” was 
ann ounced in September 1982. 
Among other things, it defined 
participation at Formica as 
“the meaningful discussion at 
the earliest possible moment of 
decisions which affect our work- 
ing lives. 

It set in motion a programme 
of training in participation, 
“listening skills,” and causes of 
conflict. 

There have been disappoint- 
ments as well as successes. In 
spite of efforts to set up a 
thorough communications net- 
work, there are still examples 
of messages not being received, 
or not being understood. 


TECHNOLOGY 
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SATELLITE SYSTEMS WILL GIVE NAVIGATIONAL INFORMATION CORRECT TO A FEW METRES 

What price knowing where you stand? 


BY PETER MARSH 

THE AMERICAN Government 
will decide over the next few 
months whether to charge 
ordinary people for tuning into 
military satellites that will pro- 
vide information about position 
with an accuracy of a few 
metres. 

The Department of Defense’s 
U.S.SSbn Global Positioning 
System is intended primarily for 
the military. With signal* from 
satellites circling the Earth at 
an altitude of 20,000 kilometres, 
soldiers on battlefields will com- 
pute exactly where they are. 

The information will also be 
useful to military commanders 
who want to plot the trajectories 
of nuclear missiles. 

But the Pentagon has come 
under increasing pressure to 
make the navigation information 
from its satellites freely avail- 
able to civilians, for example, 
airline pilots or shipping organ- 
isations. 

Under present plans, civilians 
will be permitted to tune into 
signals from the spacecraft But 
they will gain only relatively in- 
accurate infoiniation about their 
position. 

For an annual “ access fee ” of 
$370, civilians will obtain access 
to what is known as an “ S code.” 


Ths makes sense of the stream 
of digital data that the naviga- 
tional satellies beam from space. 
When processed by a small 
computer built Into receiving 
equipment, the signals give the 
person’s position to within 100 
metres. 

Codes 

The spacecraft will also send 
data in another format, the “ P 
code." This gives data about 
position to within 15 metres. 
But "P codes” will be avail- 
able only to militaxy staff. 

According to a senior official 
lr. the Pentagon, It is likely that 
the Department of Defense will 
drop the plan to charge people 
for tuning into the satellites. 
But the question about whether 
to make available the more sen- 
sitive information is still under 
review. 

The issue of civilian access 
to the Global Positioning Sys- 
tem is under review by two 
committees of Congress. The 
Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion is also discussing with the 
Pentagon how airlines could 
benefit from the satellite net- 
work. 

Signals from the - space 
vehicles could give pilots more 
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accurate and reliable naviga- 
tion than is possible with cur- 
rent techniques such as land- 
based radio beasons or inertial 
navigation systems centred on 
gyroscopes. 

With the Global Positioning 
System, for example, the inci- 
dent three months ago in which 
a Soviet fighter shot down ■ a 
South Korean airliner might not 
have occurred. It seems that 
the aeroplane strayed off course 
over Soviet teritory as a result 
of a failure in navigation. 

The 11-nation European Space 
Agency, based in Paris, is also 
discussing plans far a satellite 
network for navigation, called 
Samav. This would be purely 
a civilian system and, says Calin 
R os eta. a planner at the agency, 
people would definitely not have 
to pay to tune into the satel- 
lites. 

ESA is unlikely, however, to 
decide before 1986 on whether 
to go ahead with Satnav. Racal- 
Decca Marine Navigation, a com- 
pany in Britain, is working on 
specifications for the hardware. 

Plans for the American sys- 
tem are, by contrast, further 
ahead. This summer the Depart- 
ment of Defense asked Rock- 
well to produce 28 satellites at 
a cost of $2 bn. Eighteen of the 
satellites will be operation, in 
three orbits of six. The other 
10- will be spare. 

The vehicles will enter orbit 
over the next five years on the 
U.S.’s fleet of space shuttles. 
The spacecraft will be specific- 
ally adapted so they can with- 
stand the effects of nuclear 
radiation. They will also have 
anti-jamming devices to foil any 
attempts by the Soviet Union to 
Impede their operation. 

Pentagon 

The Pentagon is spending 
another $6bn on control sta- 
tions and on 20,000 receiving 
sets for the armed forces and 

coastguard officers. The sets 
will pick up signals from several 
spacecraft simultaneously. This 
should always be possible be- 
cause of the number of vehicles 
that will be in orbit. 

With data about the position 
and velocities of the satellites, a 
computer in each receiving set 
will calculate Its whereabouts 
in three dimensions to within 
a few metres. 

The Global Positioning System 



will follow another set of space- 
craft for navigation that the 
Department of Defense put into 
orbit In the 1960s. In the 
Transit system, satellites pro- 
vide Information about position 
to within 160 metres. Anyone is 
allowed to tune into the hard- 
ware. Some 50,000 people, many 
of them owners of small boats, 
have Transit receiving sets. 

But the network has limited 
applications because only six 
Transit vehicles are in orbit. 
So they do not appear above the 
horizon often enough to appeal 
to people who want to receive 
a “ fix ” from space 24 hours a 
day. 

Mr Thomas Stansell, director 
of advanced programmes of the 
Californian company Magmvox, 
is among the most enthusiastic 
of those who point out the 
civilian applications of satellite 
navigation. According to Stan- 
selL by the late 1990s, 10m. 
people around the world could 
use the Global Positioning 
System. 

Such people could include 
hikers who need the information 
to. negotiate mountain posses 
and mining companies which, 
with bearings from the sky, 
would locate minerals deposits. 

Taxi firms or lorry drivers 
could also find the system useful 
for pinpointing their position. 

Thanks to advances in elec- 
tronics, hart ware for satellite 


navigation systems has fallen in 
price from U^.$65,000 in the 
1960s to some U.S.82,500 today. 
Mr Stansell says that the price 
will fall further by the 1990s, 
to about U.S.8500. At this point, 
the equipment will fit easily Into 
a backpack or inside the dash- 
board of a car. 

Paradox 

Perhaps paradoxically, Mr 
Stensell thinks that the 
American Government should 
charge people for tuning into 
the navigation system. This is 
to ensure that the Pentagon 
runs a decent service for 
civilians rather than a non- 
opera Don al network that can 
be switched off qt the whim 
of the military. 

According to Mr Stansell, 
such a policy would also ensure 
that the American taxpayer 
Obtained some return on the 
initial investment in the hard- 
ware. Cash could be collected 
in a similar way to that mooted 
for obtaining fees from people 
who tune into satellite TV. 

Everyone who has paid an 
annual fee would receive a 
special chip that plugs into the 
receiving set and decodes the 
signals transmitted from the 
heavens. Alternatively, the 
messages from the space 
vehicles could be ‘addressed 1 
so that they can be received 
only by specified receivers. 


* 

Programs at half 
the UK cost 

BY JOHN ELLIOTT IN NEW DELHI 


Bilateral trading deals 
are planned with 
Eastern Europe and 
France to promote major 
axpansion and generate 
$40m revenues in 1984. 


INDIA’S mushroo ming com- 
puter software industry Is to be 
boosted by a major Govern- 
ment expansion programme 
which the Department of Elec- 
tronics hopes to support with 
a series of bilateral trading 
deals with different countries. 

French civil servants and, 
industrialists recently discussed 
possible two-way trade during 
talks in Delhi. Deals have 
already been struck in Eastern 
Europe where India has strong 
trade links with the USSR and 
Bulgaria. 

Exports of software from 
India doubled in 1983 from 
US$ 10m in 1982. “ In 

1984 I am planning for 
exports to grow to US$ 40m 
through deals' with various 
countries,” says Dr N. Sesha- 
giri, director of computer de- 
velopment in Delhi’s Elec- 
tronics Department. 

The number of companies 
licensed by the department to 
produce software using im- 
ported equipment has jumped 
from 20 to 30 early Jast year to 
over 100. The companies employ 
an estimated 5,000 people- 

Dr Seshagiri claims that In- 
dia's software can be as much 
as 85-90 per cent cheaper than 
developed countries’ products. 
A more generally accepted 
figure is hearer 50 per cent. 

“We have large resources 
of low-cost intellectual man- 
power in India and it is crimi- 
nal not to put many of the 
hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed. qualified engineers to 
work. They should be trained 
for software work until they 


can get engineering jobs mayue 
later,” says Dr Seshagiri. 

In a country as vast as India, 
such a dream is not easily ful- 
filled. But Dr Seshagiri intends 
to make a start by training and 
employing 200 engineers to 
link computers in state govern- 
ments with DelhL 

India’s software potential has 
developed In the past three 
years as the government's pro- 
tectionist industrial policies 
have been relaxed, enabling 
firms to import computers on 
which to build software 
expertise. 

Indians' intellectual capabili- 
ties, particularly in science and 
technology, are internationally 
recognised. But the best brains 
usually emigrate. 

The development of software 
has provided a way of using 
that Intellectual aptitude at 
home although several large 
companies send software engin- 
eers abroad. 

India’s sudden entry into the 
international software market 
has aroused some opposition and 
criticism because some people 
believe it is not engaging in full 
international trading. 

But, starting with its links 
with the Soviet block, India 
plans to build two-way 

deals. Under an electronics 
protocol signed three 

months ago, Florg of the 
USSR is selling India educa- 
tional computers for three en- 
gineering colleges worth 

US$5m- 

In return India will sell four 
times as much— some US$10m 
of . software and another 
US$10m. of computer com- 
ponents and equipment during 
the next three years. 

Talks with French companies 
such as GIT-AlcateL Bull and 
Thomson may yield, software 
orders worth some US$10m. 

India's software companies 
hope also to sell products to 
Australia, the U.S. and Japan. 


Small call logger 


COMPANIES THAT have 
switchboards with as few as 10 
extensions can . benefit from 
telephone call logging and 
analysis with a system called 
TeleManager Zero from Intei> 
scan Communications Systems 
of Slough. „ , . 

About the size of a telephone 
directory, the unit can store 


details of 1,000 calls on a “chip" 
memory. The date, time, dura- 
tion, calling extension number, 
the number called and meter 
pulse count/cost can all be kept 
It is possible to allocate costs 
to individuals or to client 
accounts in the case of say, a 
solicitor's office. 

. ■ More on 0753 7082L 


“Though it has always been 
stressed that the participation 
project would not bring drama- 
tic overnight changes, there has 
nevertheless been disappoint- 
ment at the limited extent of 
change which has occurred,” 
says Smith. 

However, he argues that 
there are now signs that move- 
ment is starting to take place. 
And from the company's point 
of view, Formica is starting to 
achieve corporate objectives 
more easily through participa- 
tion thaw by traditional methods 
of consultation. 

Adds Smith: “We have had 
to seek acceptance of hard deci- 
sions concerning manning levels 
and other economies, and I 
believe the co-operation we 
have received arises largely 
from a recognition that we are 
doing our best to enhance the 
quality of working life through- 
out the company." 

Brian Groom 
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Smelting: 

Electric 

furnace 

simulation 

FOUNDRY owners contem- 
plating moving into electric 
smelting techniques may be 
able to save money by using 
computer model developed by 
the Electricity Council. 

The Fnrszm system simu- 
lates the operation of any 
combination of electric melt- 
ing and holding furnaces 
which produce metal for a 
foundry. 

The Electricity Council 
workers which produced the 
model say that it allows the 
effects of energy consump- 
tion, metal shortages or 
energy cost on the operation 
of a plant to be considered 
before new installations or 
changes to existing furnaces 
are made. More information 
Is available from the Elec- 
tricity Council on 01-834 3641. 

Electronics 

Recorder 
for the 
police 

A DUAL cassette tape 
recorder has been designed by 
DMW Associates (Electron- 
ics) that should give greater 
validity to tape recorded 
police Interviews. 

The problem has centred 
around doubts as to the 
reliability of tapes submitted 
as evidence, because it has 
been difficult to show that the 
tapes have not been edited 
or tampered with. 

Tbe new machine not only 
produces two identical tapes 
at the same time, one of 
which becomes the security 
master, but it also pnts down 
a “ time tagging ” track which 
soon enables editing to be 
detected. 

Trials are to take place in 
six police authority areas. 
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Appointments pave way 
for reform of London 
stock markets. Page 20 


WALL STREET 

Seasonal 

sentiment 

undimmed 

THE APPROACH of the festive season 
was met with continued optimism on 
Wall Street yesterday despite warnings 
from pessimists who claimed to detect a 
faint rattling of chains from the cellars 
of the Federal Reserve Board, writes 
Terry By land in New York. 

To quote one leading market watcher: 
"We will expect a traditional year-end 
rally, of course. The question is whether 
it comes before or after the year end.” 

The stock market opened briskly with 
the help of a further slackening in short- 
term rates in the credit markets. How- 
ever, turnover remained very thin and 
gains in leading stocks faded away at 
midsession when the bond market 
turned easier. . 

The stock market slipped lower dur- 
ing the latter half of the trading session. 
By the close, the Dow Jones industrial 
average was 2.64 down at 1241.97, on 
turnover of only 84m shares. 

The announcement of a 6.4 per cent 
gain in housing starts in November - 
greater than expected - reawakened 
bond market uncertainties about how 
the Fed will react to the continued 
strength of the advance in the economy. 

Also hanging over both sectors of the 


stock market was . the disclosure expect- 
ed late in the session of the U.S. Treasu- 
ry funding needs for the next quarter. 

A substantial recovery in airline and 
rail issues provided one of the best fea- 
tures of the stock market. Pan Am 
added $% to $8% following announce- 
ment of the latest statistics on world air 
passenger traffic. 

IBM at $122% showed a gain of $% but 
had slipped back from its best levels, 
and this trend was the fate of many 
leading stocks. Honeywell slipped $% to 
$135%, Exxon lost $% to $37%, and Amer- 
ican Express, still prominent on the list 
of active stocks, lost $% to $30%. 

The busiest stock in the market was 
Champion Spark Plug, $% up at 511%. 

In the aerospace issues, McDonnell 
Douglas regained $2% of its loss to reach 
$58%, with investors evidently deciding 
that the collapse of the Tymshare deal 
blight be a blessing. 

Utility stocks attempted a rally from 
depressed levels, with Long Island 
Lighting 5% better at 513, still awaiting 
the outcome of the problems in obtain- 
ing official acceptance for the nuclear 
plant project near Manhattan. 

Motor issues opened the session with 
a round of small gains, but these melted 
away later when the market turned un- 
easy. In an unsettled pharmaceutical 
sector, where the firmness of the U.S. 
dollar continued to bear down on these 
export-orientated groups, Bristol-Myers, 
51 up at 545% was the firm spot 

The AT&T issues had another busy 
session, with the new stocks $% down at 
$18% and the old $% off at £63%. The 
news of a new video product had little 
effect on Eastman Kodak, which re- 
mained unchanged at $74. 


KEY MARKET MONITORS 



CURREMCffiS 


MW YORK 

Dec 20 

Prevtoue 

Year ago 

■ DJtndustrtais 

1241.97* 

124461 

100481 

DJ Transport 

58941* 

59060 

43982 

. DJ Utilities 

13054* 

13054 

117.02 

S&P Composite 

16244* 

162.32 

136.26 

LONDON 




FTMOitl 

760.80 

762.10 

58870 

FT-A All-share ' 

' 464.87 

463.52 

37788 

FT-A 500 

486.66 

49540 

417.11 

FT-Atnd 

459.70 

457.17 

391.44 

FT Gold mines 

570.10 

558-20 

50580 

FT Govt secs 

B2.70 

8284 

7943 

TOKYO 




Niktoi-Oow '• 

9627.93 

9484.17 

7858.04 

Tokyo SE 

708.53 

701.22 

57984 

AUSTRALIA ' 




AlOrd. 

75780 

75580 

470.60 

Metals a Una. 

546.40 

544-90 

390.70 

AUSTRIA 




Credit Aktlan 

5581 

55.39 

4988 

BELGIUM 




Belgian SE 

134.79 

13448 

9689 

CMtftDft * 




Toronto 

Composite 

2513.8* 

250070 

1851.70 

Bl melllte tel 
MonuMH 

Industrials 

438.73* 

438.07 

31487 

Combined 

422.31* 

42147 

311.10 


US. 

(London) Dec 20 

* 

DM Z7B6 

Yen 234.7 

FFr 8.4475 

WmFr 2205 

Onflder 3.108 

Uni 1679.0 

BA- 56.37 

CS 124675 


DOLLAR 

Previous 

2.773 

236.15 

8.4555 

2212 

3.1145 

1681.75 

56.44 

125025 


STERUNO 

Doc 20 Previous 
1419 14185 

3.9275 3235 

33325 33525 

11.985 11-995 

3.13 3.14 

44125 442 

2382.0 2385.0 

808 80.06 
1.7715 1.773 


Euro-cmveoeim 
(offered rata) 

£ 

Swfir 

DM 

FFr 

FT London bduibauk fixing 

(offered rate) 

3-month U-S.S 
6-month U.S.S 

IL&. Fed Funds 
ILS. 3-month CDs 
UJS. 3 -month T-MBs 


Dec 20 Prev 

9% 9% 

4% 4'Yw 

6 r Aa 67* 

14 14 


107* 10ft 
10ft 107* 

9ft‘ 97,. 

10* 10.06 

9.51* 9.08 


FRANCE 

CAC Gen 14920 149.10 100.10 

ind. Tendance 158.90 169.50 11820 


WEST GERMANY 

FAZ-AWien 34525 344.12 24540 

Commerzbank 102120 101820 74240 


HOMO KOIMfc 

Hang Seng "85843 85725 754.12 


ITALY 

Banco Comm. 189-54 188.43 16524 



U.S BONDS 


Treasury Decia Prow 

Price Yield Price Yield 

10ft 1985 99"fts* 10.77* 99’ft* 10.78 

lift 1990 98*ft»* 11.78* 98 s Hn 11.79 

11.75 1993 99*ftz* 11.82* 99"A* 11.83 

12 2013 100*fa* 1122* 100'fts 1123 

Corpor a te Dec 20 Prev 

AT & T Price Yield Price Yield 

10ft June 1990 92ft* 1220* 92ft 12.05 

3ft July 1990 67432* 1120* 67ft 10.95 

8ft May 2000 75ft* 1220* 76 12.15 

Xerox 

10ft March 1993 91ft* 1220* 90ft 12-30 

Diamond Shamrock 

10ft May 1993 89ft* 1220* 89ft 1285 

Federated Dept Stores 

10ft May 2013 85% * 1245* 85ft 1245 

Abbot Lab 

11.80 Feb 2013 9420* 1245* 94.90 12.45 

Alcoa 

12% Dec 2012 94.724* 12-95* 94.724 1225 




SOUTH AFRICA 

Golds 

Industrials 


SPAM 

Madrid SE 


8462 834.70 85320 
937.1 936.60 724.80 


11826 119.48 9727 


144925 144664 88223 



WORLD 

Capital Inti 


Dec 16 Prev Yrago 
178.70 179.00 150.40 


CMCAGO Latest high Low Pm 

UA Treasury Benda (CUT) 

8% 32nds of 100ft 

December 70-13 70-15 70-10 70-05 

(LS. Treasury Blits (MM) 

Sim points of 100% 

December 91.01 91.02 91.00 9059 

Certificates of Depoett (1MM) 

Sim points of 100ft 

December 90.15 90.19 90.15 90.13 

LONDON 

Three month Eurodo llar 

Sim points of 100ft 

March 89.61 8962 8955 89.52 

20-yewr Notional CUR 

£50,000 32nds of 100ft 

December 109-07 109-06 109-06 108-30 


London * 

Frankfurt .. * s 

ZOricti & 

Paris (fixing) $5 

Luxembourg (fixing) 

New York (Dec) $ 


Matas Most pntdose Hgum 


$377,875 $375,125 
$378.00 $375.00 

S37B25 $37525 

$37544 $377.49 

n/B $37645 
$379.40 $373.00 




(London) 

Silver (Spot fixing) 
Copper (cash) 

Coffee (Jan) 
on (spot Arabian light) 


Dec. 20 Prev 
608.90p 609 lOp 

£978.50 £969.50 

£2039.00 £207800 
528.12 $28.12 


In the credit market, the uncertainty 
over prospects for Federal Reserve poli- 
cies continued as the Reserve Board’s 
open market committee met to rins cusw 
the outlook. 

The bond market was expecting the 
Treasury to announce around $15bn in 
quarterly funding needs before the end 
of the day. 

At the opening, Treasury bill dis- 
counts fell back below the rates chalked 
up at the auction of Treasury securities 
on the previous evening. The Federal 
funds rate was the helpful factor, trad- 
ing down to 9% per cent, against its over- 
night level of 9.65 per cent 

The Federal Reserve again helped the 
market, this time with $2 bn in customer 
repurchases when the Federal funds 
rate stood at 9% per cent 

But support began to wane in the 
credit markets after mid-session, and 
three-month Treasury bills were dis- 
counted 9.04 per cent, five basis points 
down on overnight, but just about in line 
with the auction levels. The six-month 
bill, at a discount of 9.20 per cent, was 
about two basis points off. 

The bond market traded narrowly 
around Monday’s levels. After opening 
at 100%, a shade above overnight, the 
key long bond slipped to 100*%!, a net %* 
down and yielding 11.93 per cent 

LONDON 

Engineering 
majors forge 
way to peak 

LEADING LONDON equities again at- 
tained new peaks yesterday despite a 
further sharp contraction in business 
volume. Government securities also 
made further modest progress, helped 
by sterling’s steadier tendency against 
the dollar. 

Demand for equities was sufficient to 
take the FT Industrial Ordinary index 
up 7.7 to a new peak of 769.8. 

Of the index constituents, the engi- 
neering majors made the biggest contri- 
bution. Vickers rose 4p to 127p on confir- 
mation that the group had sold its Rolls- 
Royce Diesel International division to 
Massey Fergusson for £20m. TI, recent- 
ly good on suggestions that Its Raleigh 
interests are soon to be sold, advanced 
6p to 170p. 

Details, Page 21; Share information 
service. Pages 22-23 

SINGAPORE 

A MIXED TREND emerged in light 
Singapore trading and the Straits Times 
index added 323 to 985.74. 

A report from one investment compa- 
ny described the market as grossly over- 
bought adding that it might require a 
technical correction this week. The re- 
port recommended bargain hunting 
among blue chip issues during any cor- 
rection phase. 

Meanwhile, the Stock Exchange an- 
nounced a revision of its share price in- 
dices from January 3, 1984. A new all- 
share index is to be introduced, while 
separate indices will continue for fi- 
nance, property, hotel, plantation and ■ 
mining sectors, as well as the industrial 
and commercial index. All listed compa- 
nies in each sector will be used. 

HONG KONG 

SOME SLIGHT institutional buying was 
seen in a Hong Kong market that re- 
mained largely neglected. The Hang 
Seng index added 2.28 to 858.53. 

Brokers now expect little market ac- 
tivity before the end of the year. 

Among property issues Cheung Kong 
added 5 cents to HK57, but Hongkong 
Land was unchanged at HK52.85. 

AUSTRALIA 

EXPORTING COMPANIES drew 
strength from the easier Australian dol- 
lar in Sydney and helped the All Ordina- 
ries index to a high for the year of 757.8 
- up 22 on the day. 

The oil and gas sector lost some of its 
momentum as takeover hopes faded. 
Golds ended mixed, with the metals and 
minerals index managing a 1.4 advance 1 
to 546.4. 

SOUTH AFRICA j 

THE INABILITY of world bullion values 
to stage any sig n i fican t recovery proved 
no real cause of distress to Johannes- 
burg gold shares buoyed by dividend set- 
tlements above some expectations by 
mines in the JG (“Johnnies") group. 

Among these, Randfontein rebounded 
R4.50 to R 168. 50 and Western Areas 25 
cents to R6.70, while a continuation of 
short-covering from abroad established 
gains among the heavyweights averag- 
ing Rl.50. 

CANADA 

A BETTER showing by Toronto golds 
established a firm tone for the market 
as a whole, although advances else- 
where were generally muted. 

Transcan ada Pipelines, temporarily 
halted pending the results of the Bell 
Canada offer, was, none the less, volume 
leader. 

Montreal showed most favour for the ; 
banks, while industrials and utilities al- j 
so held broadly steady. i 


TOKYO 


Rebound 
to record 
levels 


SHARES REBOUNDED to record levels 
in Tokyo yesterday in a sharp tumround 
from Monday's heavy losses caused by 
the ruling Liberal Democratic Party’s 
election setback, writes Shigeo Nishv- 
waki ofjiji Press. 

A round of small-lot buying across a 
broad front took the Nikkei- Dow market 
average to an all-time high of 9,627.93 - 
above 9,600 for the first time and record- 
ing its second largest gain for the year 
of 143.76 points. 

Volume climbed sharply to 50025m 
shares from Monday’s 251.19m. 

Stock price rises were prompted by 
two encouraging factors. First, it be- 
came clear that the LDP could remain in 
power by bringing some independents 
into the party to swell its ranks beyond 
the 250 seats won in Sunday’s election. 
Second, fears of heavy foreign selling 
early in the morning disappeared. 

With much investor interest focused 
on medium-priced quality issues in the 
food, textile, paper-pulp and chemical 
sectors, the market strengthened gradu- 
ally for most of the session. 

In the chemical sector, issues related 
to the planned Information Network 
System (INS), a nationwide telecommu- 
nications grid using optical fibre cables, 
advanced in active trading. Nippon 
Sheet Glass and Sumitomo Electric In- 
dustries each gained Y26 to Y600 and 
Y810 respectively, and Shin-Etsu Chemi- 
cal rose Y34 to Y946. 

Among paper-pulp issues, Oji Paper 
firmed Y14 to Y469. Food stocks held 
steady on small-lot buying, with Kirin 
Brewery climbing Y18 to Y516 and Taka- 
ra Shuzo Y16 to Y496. Of the big-capital 
issues, Mitsubishi Heavy Industries ad- 
vanced Y7 to Y263. 

Some blue-chip stocks recouped some 
of Monday's losses, but trading was 
lacklustre as foreign activity was expect- 
ed to die away ahead of the Christmas 
season. Major gainers were Matsushita 
Electric Industrial, up Y30 at Y1.900, 
Toyota Motor, up Y30 at Y1.470, and Can- 
on, up Y40 at Y 1,590. 

In the bond market, buying interest 


remained strong, partly because the yen 
had firmed against the dollar. City, re- 
gional and foreign banks in Japan 
bought bonds and then said to take ad- 
vantage of higher prices. 

Active bond trading pushed the yield 
on the benchmark 7.5 per cent long-term 
government bond, maturing in January 
1993. down sharply to 7.43 per cent from 
Monday’s 7.465 per cent. 


Milan 

Banca 

Convnefoale 
ttatana i 


*72*100 


EUROPE 

Budget gets 
Milan 
into gear 

MOVES TOWARDS parliamentary ap- 
proval of Italy’s 1984 Finance Bill buoy- 
ed investors' confidence in Milan yester- 
day, and shares staged a strong ad- 
vance. The bourse index, which had 
dipped on Monday as speculators 
opened up positions for the new account, 
added 3.11 to 189.54. 

Advances in industrial issues led the 
market higher. Fiat gained L69 to 
113,339, while Olivetti put on L50 to 
L3350 ahead of an announcement today 
about the group's “strategies and alli- 
ances." 

I talmobili are group shares, which 
have been under pressure recently, 
staged a strong recovery, gaining LI, 630 
to L38.380, while Bastogi gained L5.50 to 
L 124. 50. In the insurance sector Gen- 
erali gained LI, 000 to LI 33 300. 

F rankf ort finished mostly firmer in 
thin trading. Deutsche Bank, which saw 


a large buy order early in the day, added 
DM 4.90 to DM 323.50 after trading as 
high as DM 326. 

Stores again drew strength from busy 
seasonal trading. Horten rose DM 3 to 
DM 185, while Karstadt and Kaufhof 
advanced DM 1 to DM 281.50 and DM 
266, respectively. 

VW picked up the 50 pfg lost on Mon- 
day after its announcement of an ex- 
pected deficit of DM 300m this year. It 
closed at DM 202.60. Other motors were 
easier. 

Insurer Allianz, which is bidding for 
Eagle Star of Britain, advanced DM 10 
to DM 819 after the previous session's 
DM 15 rise. 

Bonds extended their recent recovery, 
prompted by steadier U.S. credit mar- 
kets and reflecting yields which had ris- 
en sufficiently to attract fresh enthu- 
siasm. The Bundesbank supplied the 
market with a large DM 64.3m of paper 
after Monday's sales totalling DM 20m. 

Meanwhile, the Bundesbank reported 
that net sales of domestic bonds in No- 
vember fell to DM 739bn from DM 
lO.Olbn in October but were above the 
previous year's level of DM 6.71 bn. 

Gross sales in November totalled DM 
14.50bn after DM 1738bn in October and 
compared with DM 15.70 in November 
last year. November redemptions were 
little changed at DM 732bn after DM 
7.26bn in October, but were down on the 
previous November's DM 8.99bn. 

Shares continued to advance in Brus- 
sels. FN, the arms and sports goods 
manufacturer, rose BFr 170 to BFr 2300, 
while oil company Coroetra climbed BFr 
145 to BFr 2,470 following an announce- 
ment that a consortium of the company 
and Gulf-Teikoku had found oil in Zaire. 

Among holding companies, Groupe 
Bruxelles Lambert added BFr 25 to BFr 
2360, while Societe Generate de Bel- 
gique and So fin a rose BFr 30 to BFr 
1,675 and BFr 5,300, respectively. 

A mixed to higher tone emerged in 
Zurich with selective buying providing 
support 

Tour operator Kuoni rose SwFr 200 to 
SwFr 5,750, while Hoffmann-La Roche 
gained SwFr 75 to SwFr 10,800. In finan- 
cials, Jacobs-Suchard saw some demand 
adding SwFr 75 to SwFr 6,600, and Lan- 
dis und Gyr “B" traded 15 cents higher 
at SwFr 1,510. 

Swiss domestic bond issues held 
steady. Provisional figures from Credit 
Suisse show that foreign borrowers 
tapped the public and private Swiss cap- 
ital market for a record SwFr 30bn this 
year - a rise of 10 per cent 

Continued on Pape 20 


RPdiscovered a new site 
for their annual meeting 
at London’s Barhica 


Like BP, many people have L . 5r»nu / 

already held a conference at the Barbican. V 

Or an exhibition. Or a meeting. Or ■ |/**| I 0 ft 

any combination of all three. I / 

And we can confidently claim ^ / 

they’ve been very successful. * 

But that’s hardly surprising. ^^ '""^ , ***** w ^ Lll^ ) / 

After all, the Barbican’s W ^""""T****^ ^^*^*-*^ / j 

right in the heart of the City of ^ • ~""*‘*"** ^^ . A 

London. And London’s not just / 

a great place to do business. It's a / ✓ L \ I 

great place to relax in, too. ^ M 

Then, the Barbican Centre for A L; [Jl» > 

Conferences has all the facilities and [ j jfk [ 

equipment that any conference |[|ll\^ — 

organiser could ask for. It will wel- -f [\ — — * 0 J 

come 2,000 delegates. Or just 10. ( V J J . 

It’s got loads of effective exhibition space. . , V j 

And, of course, itk part of a complex that houses/^ ^ J ) * 
the famous new arts centre. Music, drama, cinema, V ^ 
artgaDeries— everything to please the cultivated mind. ^***— 

If you want to be confidant of success with your next I V / 1 \ 

conference, plan on booking the Barbican. A J 

1 Send for your free book 

1 about the Barbican. _ 





Barbican Cent* Oorftm*** 

pntf uiftOi 


•.rS* ^ 


| To: The Conference Director, 

I Barbican Centre for Conferences, Barbican, 
j London EC2Y 8DS. Telephone: + 441638 4141. 

I Please send roc my free book. FT21/12 

I Name 

I Position — 

| Company. 

| Address 1 

L — i 


CentreibrCoDfera» 
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31, Mciwb 8 X 1C% 101, 10% . % 

3 NodKl 26311 6% 5% 5% -% 

1% Main 2225 3% 3 3% 4- U 

10% NoCdO g S 14% M 14% t % 

39, NTS p«S 11 ciO 31% 3f% 3i% -% 


6% Nucn 
5% Nurse 


14% OEA 
16% OJhm 


7% 7% 7% * % 

11 10% 10% -U 


0-0-0 

17 56 25. 

sOSD S 13 247 17% 

3 40 23 24 43 17% 

40 is u? zn 


3 

13% 

13 

Otuan 

OOtep 

£0 12 18 92 
rS50 

uv 

ft 

On*H 

AM 75 

?1 

17% 

ft 

OnotH 

B 60 87 

7 

«? 

."if 



4 

15% 

ft 

Orroi 


957 

3*% 

20% 

OSok-n 

■ 60b 18 16 TO 

1ft 

7% 

QartA 

JO 1J 

322 


11% PGEpM 
10% PGtptB 
8% PGEpfC 
9% PGEpID 
3% FOE(*E 
9 PCEtHG 
31% PGElKF 
29% PGEpfT 
23% PQEpTY 
19 POEjUW 
17% PGExHV 
18% PGEjjTT 
18% PGEpfS 
8% PGEplH 
17 % pgemr 
15% PGEpIP 
14% PCEMO 
14% PGEplM 
16% PGEpn. 
14% PGEplK 
17% PGEpU 
7% PGEpfl 
14% PGTm 
36% Paai 


P-Q 
150 13 
137 11 
lM 13. 
125 13 
125 13. 
120 12. 
4 34 ic. 

4 05 13. 
320 13. 
2S7 13 
232 13. 
254 13 
262 13 
11? II 

5 37 13. 
205 11 

2 13. 
1 96 H 
22S 13. 
204 13 
232 13 
109 13 
1 65 
pM 75 13 
5 U 
9 

36 10 


21 PcnEU 
15% PanTr 
1% PECO 
18% IViHE 

B PenobS 

9% Pm 


pliss 16 

p*22B 16 
pt333 M 
40e 17. 


29% PipCT 
18% P9« 
28% Pgt 
17 IV 


270e 78 
plC234 13. 
plE4 38 14. 
plDU4 11 


8% RM n S11 SO 53 19 
10% REDM 9 8 

•7% REIT 120 66 1710 
4% RUSS 2 


24% 25% + % 
17 17% -% 

17% 17% - % 

*r t 21', 

16% W, -% 

13% U% -% 
6% 6% 

6i 6% •» % 

2% S -% 

5 5% + % 

32% 32% -% 
10% 10% + % 


12% 11', 12 -% 
10% 10% 10%. 

10% 10 10 -% 

S 9i 9i + 1, 

9% 10 . 

9% 9% 9% ♦ % 

32% 431% 31% -% 

30% 30% 30% +% 

247, 24% 24% ♦ % 

19% 19% 19%. 

17% 17% 17% 4% 

19% 19% 19% -% 

20b 20% + h 

8% 8% 8% 

1B% 417% 17% 

15% 1S% 15% + % 

15% 15% 15%. 

35% M* «% ■» % 

17% 17 17 4 % 

15% 15% 15% 

17% 416% 17% 4 % 

8% 8% 8% -% 
15% 151; 151; 

37 %% 38% -1 

39% 391; 391. -% 

23-16 2% 2% -1-18 

35% 35 X -% 

4lj 4% iij -% 

31% 31 31% 4 % 

5% 5 5% + % 

111, n% n% _% 

% % % * % 
35% 34% 3S% -% 

25% 2*% ?•% -% 
2 1 * 2% 2% 

27% 2^, 27% -% 
10% 10% 1(f, 

12 11% 11% -% 

11-16 11-16 11-16 
40% 43 43 . 

13 12 12 - S 

1 H 7, -% 

10% 10% 10% -% 
14% 14% 141, -% 

23% 23% 231; -% 

21, 2% 2% 

10% 10 10 4- % 

5% 5% 5% 

11% 11 11% -% 
5% 6% 6% -% 

18 16% 16% -1% 
13% 13% 13% -% 

18 18 18 . 

1U 1% 1% -% 

121 ; 12 % 12 %. 

B 47% 8 . 

11% 11% 11% 4% 

60% GO% 60% -«-% 

14% 14 14% -% 

201, 19% 19% -% 

211, 21% 2M; 4 % 

B% B% 8% 4 % 

1% 415-1615-16-1-16 

45% 44% 45% 4 % 

7\ 7% 7% 4 % 

4% 4% 4% -% 

34% 34i, 341, 

17% 17% 17% +% 

31% 31% 31% -% 
18% 181, 18% 4% 

8% 8% 8% -% 


10% 10% 10%. 

13 12% 12% -% 

33% 33 33% 4% 

6% 5% 6%. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


IZManBl P/ Sb 

High low Sum* D*. YV. E XDfeH«b 

Continued front Page 18 ... 

32% 23% OMEQK 240 K3 1221 28% 

21% 17% OneRk IR9U tt» 20% ■ 


21% 17% OneRk 

8 4% Orange 

30% tB QrtonC 

30 12% Orton 

19% 8% Own 

52 27 OuftM 

44% 22% Outlet 

21 13 OwnDf 

33% 38% OwTr 

23% 15% 0®H> 
30% OoanC 
38% K Oman* 

51% 19% Ockrt 


7B a tiw ank 
18325 15% 

pi SO 43 70 10% 

104 ai 11 32 50% 

• .45 ID 38 346 44 

SO 34 17 20 18% 

• SB 20 14 384 29% 

SO 88 10 04 17% 

120 34 18483 3b 
1S8 42 180 37% 

S4 17 9 T3 37% 


47 28% 

17% 12% 

37% 24% 

85% W% 
25% 16% 

13 11% 

W% o% 

35% 28 

30% 21% 
25% 19% 

31% 28% 

33% SB 
14% 8% 

31% 19% 

39% W% 
58% 61% 

81% 30% 
36% W% 
25 16% 

9 3% 


21 % 12 % 
25% 15% 

6% 3% 

20 % 12 % 
24 16% 

34% IB 
15% 7% 

4% 1% 

41% 24% 

W6 71% 
67% 41% 

2*% 20% 
38% 32% 
40 33 

24 22% 

68 % 60 
29% 24% 

31 27 

84 75% 

1« W% 
681, 57% 

70% 62% 
45% 28% 

26% 17% 

42% 31% 

31% 18% 
«% B% 
34% 18% 

40% 32% 
37% 23% 

11% 9 

22% 7% 

40 3% 

W 12% 
33% 25 

<8% 15 

O 7% 
44% 33 

34 SE% 

41 23% 

W% o% 
33 27 

36% 30% 

38 30 

38% 31 

ED 49 
70% 69 
W% 9% 
63 53% 

11% 9 
80 72 

79 64 

86% 53% 
Et M 
19% 12% 

7Z% 54 

» 10% 

? a 

a ? 

21% 10 

£ % 
25% 17% 
38% 21 
72 4? 

*% 12% 
21% 9% 
27% 11% 

U5* *• 

«% 25% 
33% 15% 

S* S 

37% 33% 
25% TT 


P-Q 
04 20 
1.40e ftl 
8 128 17 
SO 27 
<bf1S0 WL 
1 j48 19 

•iso m 
aw bs 
1 *2 
2. IB 83 

pots ia 
pt*4J7 ia 

•14r 14 
pt 2 TO. 
SO 23 
in640 9S 
SO 18 
. UO 39 
S2 27 


jx&ZT 54 
£W 39 
240 11. 
pM 40 n 
pMSO 14. 
8pi2M W. 
pf840 14. 

. (**325 n. 
(**375 n 

(492 4 12. 
pf 13 ia 
prt H. 
prtTO U 
220 53 
pi ISO 68 
220.87 

a 29 11 
1 10 
C 30 IS 
l 182 4 5 
SO 17. 
. 122a W 
• 34 13 
140 61 
SO 36 
3.39* 12. 
pf1S7 HL 
iil.37a W. 
•132 57 

4 St IB 
212 «. 
pO 80 13. 
pt430 14. 
pH 40 14. 
pH 88 IA 
pi 7 14. 
(4875 M. 
(4133 M. 

. pUM «. 
pl1S8 CL 
pBS2 13. 
pS50 14. 
pt780 «. 
pff75 «. 
1S2 7 ,7 
ZX A1 
■ 32 2.1 
220 67 
SO 1.» 
28 S 
298 7£ 

• 

124 55 
35a 12 
■92 2 8 
(4212 32 
30) 

.15a 9 

.16 3 


.14446 33 

1048 15% 

12 505 35 
371 2% 

14 18% 

13 12% 

7 2141 16% 
7 191 34% 

S3 131 24% 

7 *527 34% 

afi 30% 

38 10% 

a a 

* 65 17% 

1977 57 

6 714 33% 

1075 30% 

7 2323% 

IT 3; 

9 843 32% 

30312 5% 
11272 13% 
3J1W8 19% 
465 8% 

24 880 34% 

16 «% 

14 128 2*% 

301 3% 

1567 lf% 

16 39 17% 

18579 23% 
17291 13%. 

377 1% 

17 387 37% 

74 97 

11 744 SS% 

7 505 21% 

7100 33% 
z50 33% 
82 22% 
2690 63% 
18 25% 

9 28% 

139 78% 
220 100 % 
Z120 S 
1360 65% 

19 82 41% 

S3 24% 
11 1212 33 
■Hie 25%. 

8 137 9% 

16 *58 30 

1* 2621 37% 

aim 29% 

8 763 9% 

18 17 

13*242 27% 
2T83 13% 

39 28% 

42 15% 

» 7% 

143848 36% 
297 25% 

9 1774 30% 
6 1451 14% 

9SW 28% 
WOO 31 
*400 31% 
1200 33% 
xseo bi% 

1500- 61 
e 9% 
1800 54 
125 9% 
1100 ?Z 
2500 86% 
M 54 
150 54 
9 91 .17%. 
ID 1915 72 
13203 15% 

8 2800 33% 

B 97 43% 

21520 36% 

B IS 27% 
21 77 17% 

11 1785 » 

11 839 22% 
36 25 

16 876 33% 

15 85% 
517. 14% 

1295 17% 

15 9 23% 

94 W 

1* S 32% 
IT 209 27% 
R 183 20% 
30 612 33% 

17 86 20% 


Gh’ak 
Boh Pna; 


a a + * 

7% 7% -% 

a a +% 
a ^ + % 

44 44 + % 

17% 17% -% 
28 =«% -% 
17% 17% +% 
*% 35% -% 
37% 37% +% 

37% 37%. 


32% 32% -% 
M% 15% -% 
34% 34%. 

22 » -% 
.«% 18% -% 
1Z 12 . 

a 3?. + * 

24 24 -% 

24% 24% +% 

28 28% +% 
30% 30% +% 
TO TO -% 

w% ». 

17% T7% -% 

56% 56% 

33% 33% +% 
30% 30% 

23% 23% -% 
8% 8% +% 
5b 5% +% 

32 32% -%■ 

S% 3%. 

13% «% +% 

18% 19% -% 


«% «% -%. 
24% 24% + % 

3% 3% -% 

17% 17%. 

17% 17% +% 

22 % 22 % -% 
13 -% 

-% 
a -% 

S3 33 -% 

33% 33% -1% 
(Ct% 21% -% 

61% 82 4-% 

25 25% •+ % 

» a ~% 

7E% 7£V 
100% 100% +% 
58 a . 

04 fA 

4W, 41% + % 

21 24% + % 

32% 32% +% 

»% as% + % 

9% 9%. 

29% a *h 
36% 38% -% 
28% 28% +.% 
9% 9% -% 

18% Wg 4% 
27% 27%. 

13% 13% -% 

a 2« -% 

15% 15% -% 

7% 7% -% 

35% 35% -% 

SS 25% +% 
29% a -% 
14% 14% 

27% 28% +% 

31 31 . 

31% 31% -H 
33% 33% -1% 
81% 51% +2% 

SB 61 +1% 

9% 9% H-% 

83% 54. 

9% 9% -% 

72 72 -% 

<163 86% 42<, 

34 64 — 1 

853 S3 -1% 
17 17% + % 

71% 71%. 

15% 15% 

32% 32% -% 

a a 

*7% a -v 

38% aai -% 
22 % 22 % +% 
0% S3 4% 
32% 32% -% 
66% «% +% 

. M H% t % 
17% 17% +% 

23% 23% 

9% 10 +% 

32% 37% +% 

28% 26% -% 
20% as, »H 
31% 32% -1% 

33% av 


■lZMsHh 
l m- 

30% TO. . 
47% 

18% «% 
in a 
23% 18% . 
35% 2B% ' 
34% 27% 

44 3Z 
W7% 88% 
22% 17% 
42 36% 

38% K 
13% 7% 
38% 28% 
2D% 10 

a 23% 
13% 
25% W% 
83% 50% 

17 9 

34% 28% 

19 W% 
83% 58 

ft ft 

10 7 

82 61 
73% S3 
72% 51% 

87% 61 
77% 85% 

a c% 
23% «% 

3 s. 
a s . 

a it% 

23% 18% 

39% 24% 

2B% 21% 

13 11% 

37% a 
39 32% 

48 40% 

a 16% 
22% 18% 
108% 08 
88% 58 

67 57 

67 56 

85 73 

8 2% 

11% «% 

S, 13, 
37% 15% 
28% 11% 

70 49% 

8% 4% 

IS 

an. 


- Db w. 

SO 32 

• 40 ZS 
: 138 12. 

p<1150 12. 
p(2SO 11 
*44.40 14. 
pH 32 H. 

• 148 4 2 
JJPT2JB 12- 

138 83 
pUSD 12. 
pH 04 12. 
n 

M 13 
IS 22 
278 73 

a 

8-12 .6 
■240 43 
a 34 IS 
140 43 
184 10. 
pf715 tt. 
pB.10 12 
288 17. 
PI100 1&. 
pi 844 W. 
piaS2 15. 
pfB38 IB. 
ptSfiO 15. 
pfBK 16. 
212 16. 
(4275 «. 

past w. 

■ pna i7. 
p07S 18L 
poas i7. 
pt32S TB. 
pBCS 17. 
284 U 
284 ii. 
pfl4Q 12 
pHOB 11 
04430 XL 
(A2B 11 

pair 11 

(4243 H 

pma 12 

(4700 11 
(4752 11 
(4740 U 
pffl62 U 


Cb'ga 

Pt Sb Okna Pm*. 

E 100s Wgb.-r.Low fluoaOm 
we 25% a 25% - 

14- W 15% 15% *-% 

0 349 H% M% uv 

*127094% 94% 94% +% 

8 W% 19% 19V 

94 31%, 31 31% +% 

9 31 30% 30% -% 

20280 35% 34% 34% -% 

110006% 106% «S%-I% 

8 1251 21% 21% 21% -% 

*200 39% 38% 38% -% 

WO 33 33 33 . 

18400 9% 9% 9% -% 

22 18 34% 34% 34% +% 

7 97 13% 13% 13% -% 

M* 38% 37% 38% +% 

23 881 17% 16% 16% -% 

am 22% 21 21% +% 

11 1335 58% 55% 58 + % 

21 89 12% 12% 12% -% 

99 a 33 32% 32% +\ 

10 348 18% 18% 18%. 

130 57% 57% 57% +1% 

9 17% 17 17 -% 

4 1B9B 17% 18% 16% -% 


2800 55% 55% 55% -I- % 

21900 53 52 53 Hh% 

. 2240 62% 62 6? -% 

11400 55% 55% 55% -1% 

4 1138 13 12% 12%. 

21400 17% 17 17% + % 

K 17% 17% 17% 

54 28% 25% 25% -% 

14 23% 23 23 . 

• 75 23% 23% 23% -% 

54 a 19% 19%. 

117 21 20% 20%. 

7 439 27 3G% 27 +% 

7 2801 24% 23% 24% 4% 

1 11% 11% 11% -% 

am 321, 31% 31% +% 

z«D0 33% 33% 33% + % 

1510 41% 40% 41% -% 

3 16% 16% 16%. 

9 18% 18% 18% +% 

zKJO 100% 100% 100% -% 

2450 61 59 9 -1 

230 57% 571, 57% -1 

zWO 59 58 58 41 

ZXB 75% 74 74 4 % 

S73 3% 3% 3% -% 

51 283 7% 7% 7% -% 

12 2 8% 81, 8%. 

" 14 H . 


12 2 8% 81, 8%. 

8 151 14% 14 H . 

13 457 23% 22>, 23 -l 

7 236 17% 17% 17% +T, 

HIM 62% 61% 62% 4% 

1243& 8 7% 7% -% 

a 1084 81% 60% 60% 4% 

1198 18% 17% 18% 4% 

132 9% 9% 9% -% 

1071 16 <115% 15% -% 


30% 13% 
37% 19% 
85 S 
30% »% 

331, 27 

12% 5% 

P P 

& a 
21% 18% 
13% S% 

93 86V 

14% 8% 

57% 41% 

U% 11% 
27 20% 

13% W- 

a a 

9% 8 

2% 1% 
» 1R| 
4% 1% 

38% 18% 

SO 33% 
27% 23 

»% 13% 
38% 28% 
33% a 

a sv 

37% 26% 

IB 10% 
63% 45% 

48% 44% 

41% 23% 

87% 54 

31 23% 

S3 22 
62% 

48% 29% 
2% 22% 
*5% 26% 
2S% w 

ir, i6% 

33% 29% 
35% 21% 
B1 38 
38% » 

a »2 
ta% 


’ BAR 

.16 8 64 243 20% 

» 27 183101 34% 
pi 4 51 12 78 

pf2.12 7 4 403 28% 

(*365 11 44 31% 

• a 17 i a n% 

SO 3S 18 64 16% 

84 29 11 1427 28% 
10*0 10 % 
180| a 10 33% 

S4 41 19a' 20% 

15 453 11% 

j44 £ 25 687 '80% 
8 12% 
1 40 32 13 2096 **% 
40 33 11 350 12% 

pOU 9 4 35 22% 

140 12 9 13 11% 

K 531 12% 

30 18 22 319 16 

79 3 

SO IS 15 35 33% 

721 4% 

Wl 167 1% 

SO 18 134 33% 

1S2 43 fi 2J» 38% 

plC3l3 13 128 23% 

SO 18 396 27% 

164 SB 6 2H 30% 
pC 12 7.1 14 28% 

32 20 33 2W 16 

• « 20 151397 3<% 

a n% 

134 5.7 IS K71 32% 
SO 31 11 125 1»k 
40 23 91 K3 17% 
320 6S 9 909 58% 
pMIO 80 501 46% 

1 2b 44 39% 

pH 50 54 10 M 

148 54 13B2 27% 

180 66 13 14 27% 

ISO 3.1 19 142 52% 

• St 16 M 667 39% 

140 30 139 48% 

MO 3S 12 138 44% 

fS 3.1 9 206 22 

184 11 6 454 17% 

228 73 10 108 31% 

• 88 27 13 1365 32% 

UK 25 129 62% 

8 154 34 
S3 707 12% 
JO 3 £121 387 19% 


Z0% 20>, -% 
33% 33% -I- % 

77% 78. 

28% 38% -% 

31 31%. 

11% 11V 

aft 

13% 20% +% 

11 % 11 % + % 
78% 79 -% 

12 12 %. 

43% 44. 

12% 12V 

22 % 22 %. 

11% 11% * % 
11% 12 . 

s? ft -%■ 

1% ii -% 

S3 33 -% 

4 4 . 

1% 1%. 

a ft -% 

23% 23% ♦% 
28% 27% +% 


11 % 11 % -% 
31% 32% +% 
«% 19% +% 
17% 17% +% 

58 58% 

45% 45% 4% 

39V 36% -% 

84 84 +% 

27% 27% 

27% 27% +% 

51% 52% -% 
39% 39% -% 
48% 48% - h 
44 44% -% 

21 % 21 % +% 

17% 17% -% 

30i 31% -% 
32 32%. 

61% 61% -% 
33% 38% -% 
12% «>l +% 

«%«%-% 


IZMoHh 
Huh law 

a 40% 
7% 2% 

23% 10 

34% 22% 
15% 9 
W> 19% 

S* S' 

a 29% 

25% 12% 

w a 

81% 45% 

a 19 
29% 7% 


21% U% 
39% 27% 
47 27% 

30% 13% 

27 13% 

271, 19 

23% 16% 

7% 3% 

1% 9-32 

48% 29 

30 21% 

«% m% 
16% 12% 
in 9% 


a w% 
11% 8% 
94 5% 

61 28% 
25% 17% 

35% 21% 
32% 25% 
W 8% 
15% 12% 

ra% ia% 


w% 10% 

48% 37% 

62% 38% 

22% 14% 


33% 22% 

13% 4% 

a 35 
18% 
21% 14% 

32% 22% 
11 % 10 
US% 13% 

ft ? 

40 22% 

23% 7% 
25 13% 

31% 20% 
55% 3«% 

«% 27 
551, 35% 
48% 26% 

21% W% 
53 29% 

42% 1B% 

53% 3®, 
S3 9% 
51 34% 

381, 24% 

33% 20% 

35% 22% 

115 78 

31% 18% 

ID 9% 
15% 12% 
38% 21% 


32% 17% 
30% 15% 

ft ft 

46% 30% 

34% 23% 
39% 23% 
16% 12% 
36% 26% 
33 27 

21% 19% 

21% 17% 
24 19% 

25% 19% 

45 29% 

27% 18% 

«% 

17% W% 

a 24 % 

40 28% 

97 33 

44% 171, 

25% 221, 
25% 15% 

48% 25% 
21% 14 


SO W% 

21% 13% 


,82% 58% 

22 % 12 % 
W% 15% 
24 8% 

37% 20% 

47% 30% 
45 34% 


Pt Sb 

Ska* Di*. YhL E 700s Wg* 
RoanCp 35 339 51% 

Roman 77 

Roper • SO 21 n 71 *24 
Row 108 36 15 312 » 

Row*! S8 J 13 3847 11% 

RCGm 104 17 UK 28% 

RayO 282a 87 5 13M 42% 

Rutomd 72 18 18B9 381, 

RuaTg 8 76 4 1 8 43 1B% 

RyanH 1 30 1337 a% 

RyderS 1.08b IS 14 970 56% 

RyM a SO 25 10 239 SC 
Rymw 4 25 

s-s-s 

SCA SO 13 15588 15% 

SOM • 2 58 18104 36% 

am 124 34 m 33 36% 

SPSTac 72 28 88 57 24% 

Sabaw 04 2 7 131 19% 

Stfafly 218a 10 84 22 

SlgdBa 824 1.4 19 3K 17% 

SlQrtSc 3 6% 

StgaS wl 54 5-16 

SaflOn n JO JB 22 114 34% 

SMwy aiSO 58 9 2K 26% 

Saga s 36 12 13 844 32% 

SuoLP 148 91 6 15 16% 

SPm* 1 K 12 22 10 

StRapi 1 12 32 706 35% 

SMW 40 35 23 12 11% 

SOaOs IK 96 7 1199 20% 

SJusnB Sle B6 11773 10% 

6JuwR 131c 162 9% 

San* 6 44 .9 23 342 49% 

SAMRl 1S4 85 13 23 21% 

SFaM 1 33 14 1SK 30% 

Sgww 132 4 9 18 6 27 

S4HRE 30 IS a 18 13% 

S«£P 144 10 6 74 14% 

Sa<£A 134 B9 1 15 

6mE pflK 13. 9 10% 

Smki 134 5% 

Snin pH 50 (4. 46 10% 

SctvPto 1 68 4S 11 916 38 

SeNrnb 1.04 23 12 4736 «5% 

SOAP .12 6 41 421 15% 

Scot s SO 25 12667 24% 

ScotLad 90 12% 

SewFat ISO 42 9 5 *3 

SconP I 32 16 792 31 

Sconys M 10 uffi 15% 

Scow* 152 55 13140 28 

Seat* pH 46 15. 18 10% 

5a*C pKW 15. 36 U% 

SeaC plCZ.10 15 27 14% 

GaaCant A2 16 18 52 2% 

Sugrm a G8 IS 12190 36% 

Saagi* 5 213 IZj 

SaaUr aJ6 16 24 218 23% 

SariP s SO 29 U 37 27% 

SawlaG 52 12 15 WS8 44% 

San IS? 42 105575 36% 

SacPac 274 45 7 856 SO 

Sadco S8 17 6 341 34 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


LONDON 


Five pave 
the way 
for reform 


FIVE LAY members were yesterday ap- 
pointed to the ruling council of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. 

Drawn from industry, the legal profes- 
sion and the wider environs of the Gty 
of London, their appointment is the first 
tangible step towards reforms that the 
exchange agreed with the UK Govern- 
ment in return for exemption from pro- 
ceedings under the Restrictive Practices 
Act, writes Ray Maughan in London. 

The appointments, which have been 
approved by the Bank of England in its 
expanded monitoring role of the securi- 
ties markets, will be salaried and take 
effect from the council meeting on Janu- 
ary 17. 

Industry will be represented by Mr 
Robin Adam, deputy chairman of Brit- 
ish Petroleum, and Mr Alan Clements, 
finance director of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. Prof Robert Jack, a Glasgow 
solicitor and a recently appointed lay 
member of the Council for the Securities 
Industry, will represent the legal profes- 
sion and, as he said yesterday, business 
interests north of the Scottish border 
“which are remote from the market." 


The interests of major users of the 
stock exchange will be represented by 
Mr Hugh Jenkins, director general of in- 
vestments for the National Coal Board 
Staff Superannuation Scheme, and Mr 
John Hull, an early director-general of 
the Takeover Panel and former chair- 
man of J. Henry Schroder Wagg, the 
merchant bank. 

In accordance with the agreement 
with the Government, the new members 
will establish an appeals committee to 
deal with membership issues and will al- 
so sit on the stock exchange's disciplin- 
ary appeals committee. 


More lay members will be recruited 
next year. Mr Norman Tebbit, Minister 
of Trade and Industry, said last month 
that a quarter of the council’s 46 mem- 
bers would be drawn from outside the 
market 

Richard Lambert adds: The stock ex- 
change council took on a big task when 
it promised to ann ounce the appoint- 
ment of its first five lay members by the 
end of this year - and it is one which ap- 
pears to have been completed success- 
fully. 

The five individuals named yesterday 
are prominent and active representa- 
tives of industry, banking, the legal pro- 
fession and the investment management 
business. _ 

. The council - and the governor of the 
Ra n k of England - must have exerted a 
great deal of pressure to persuade peo- 
ple of such calibre to do what on the face 
of it will be a rather thankless job. 

They will have to devote a fair amount 
of time to their task - the Bank of Eng- 
land at one stage was suggesting one or 
two days a fortnight - and although ap- 
parently they will be paid for their ef- 
forts, it seems unlikely to be on a scale 
to compensate properly for their time. 

However, Sir Nicholas Goodison, the 
stock exchange chairman, was deter- 
mined from the start that the appoint- 
ments would not be handed out to re- 
tired generals and other representatives 
of the great and the good. 

The commitment to appoint lay mem- 
bers formed a key part of this summer's 
agreement with the Government under 
which the stock exchange was removed 
from the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Court 

The idea of the appointments is to 
make the stock exchange more accoun- 
table to the community as a whole, and 
as such it is vital that that they should 
go to prominent and active individuals 
with an interest in an efficient securities 
market 

Under the deal with the Government, 
lay members will make up no more than 
25 per cent of the council, which current- 
ly numbers 46 members. Ideally the to- 
tal numbers would be reduced. But the 
council says it is essential to maintain 
representation from its units outside 
London. 


Since some lay members may not be 
able to attend regular meetings, the 
workload on its professional members 
could increase to unacceptable levels 
unless the management of the exchange 
is reformed altogether. 

So it is unlikely that the overall num- 
bers will be reduced for the time being; 
which means that more lay members 
will have to be appointed at some stage. 

Lay members will normally serve for 
three years, like regular council mem- 
bers. they will be full members of the 
council and will be eligible to serve on 
any of its committees, but their main job 
will be to serve on the membership ap- 
peals committee and the disciplinary ap- 
peals committee. 

The first of these will initially consist 
entirely of lay members. It will have the 
job of reviewing and, if necessary, over- 
ruling decisions by the council to reject 
an applicant for membership which ful- 
fils the requirements of the rules. This is 
likely to be a very delicate task during a 
period when all sorts of outside institu- 
tions - including foreign investment 
banks and domestic merchant banks - 
are expressing an interest in London 
securities trading. 

The disciplinary appeals committee 
will have a majority of lay members, 
and will respond to appeals against pen- 
alties imposed by the disciplinary com- 
mittee. 

The lay members also have a more 
general role. In the words of Mr Hull: 
“Chir job must be to induce in the out- 
side world the idea that the stock ex- 
change is not just a club whose mem- 
bers are running their own show. I don't 
want to move fast - Td only agree to 
change when change became inevitable. 
But great changes are afoot” 

Prof Jack echoed this view. “We must 
avoid the idea that the stock exchange is 
a magic circle," he said last night 

If there is a criticism of this group, it 
is that it consists of establishment repre- 
sentatives of blue chip institutions. 
Maybe the next batch of lay members 
will take in some small company people, 
and others who are less accustomed to 
City lunchrooms. Then perhaps Throg- 
morton Street could really be in for an 
overdue blast of fresh air. 
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Total bond and note issues for the 
whole of this year are estimated at SwFr 
30.60bn, compared with SwFr 27.69bn in 
1982. 


Credit Suisse said that international 
organisations and borrowers from in- 
dustrialised countries took the majority, 
with Japanese borrowers particularly 
active. 


Amsterdam ended mixed in very quiet 


trading, although strong advances were 
posted in the publishing sector. 

Elsevier, which opened at a record 
1983 high of FI 480, firmed FI 13 from 
Monday to end at FI 492. The rise was 
attributed to foreign demand combined 
with a relatively low number of avail- 
able shares. Fellow publisher VNU was 
80 cents higher at FI 122.30 after 
opening at FI 122. 

Banks and most insurers fell on prof- 
it-taking after the previous session’s 
rises. In internationals. Royal Dutch fell 
FI 3.40 to H 13120, but KLM rose FI 1.70 
to FI 192.50. 


State loans were unchanged to slight- 
ly higher. 

A mixed trend was also seen in Fairs, 
with the session dominated by book- 
squaring ahead of the start of the new 
monthly trading account that begins lat- 
er in the week. 

Shares finned from a very weak 
opening in Stockholm, leaving the 
bourse to dose mixed. Pharmacea led 
the rise, adding SKr 14 to SKr 310 amid 
signs of foreign interest 

Madrid moved lower, with electricals 
and commercial banks showing particu- 
larly sharp falls. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


MARKET REPORT 


RECENT ISSUES 


Engineering and Food leaders push equity index to 

another record closing level 

ueczs Jan 9 ^ firmer base-metal pnees— espe- 

cially zinc which recently surged 


EQUITIES 


Account Dealing Date* 
Option 

'First Declare- Last Account 
Dealings tions Dealings Day 
Dec 12 Dec 22 Dec 29 Jan 9 
Dec 30 Jan 12 Jan 13 Jan 23 
Jan IS Jan 26 .Jan 27 Fell 6 
* " Now-time " dealings may taka 
Place from 9J0 am two business days 
earlier. 


rn\K iZZZZ r! 11 ; rose the same amount to 155p. 

“ LrS* 158p. Merchant Banks were 

ica from 9 jo am two^sm^ d>ym *P>iet with only Brown 1 Shipley, 
riier. 10 better at 325 P, rushing any 

Quietly firm conditions pre- significant progress The four 


FINANCIAL TIMES STOCK INDICES 


papers, 390p, and Dally Mall 




ii'55-s 

<a-'as 


115 .F.Pj 13>1S'17S [130 |*Asoinall Htdga 10p. 130 

53 :F.P?2i,iZ| M | 29 i^Browmakor ip 30 -i 

*435 iSOOiIOiS 2BO 1168 iBrtt. Petroleum ' 


*• A," 7l5p, added 10 apiece; both t0 a nine-and-a-half year high on 
are scheduled to announce pre- the London Metal Exchange — led 
lim inary figures early in the to a firm market in UK Finan* 


*273 'lOO* — JXOQ 
" iF.Pe — 103 

** :f.p 3 - l 4i 

175 -F.P3 - I 76 
554 IF.p]l4.'lS 64 


bg3.0 3.7.3.3 11.6 
— — — 16,2 
20.25 l.» 7.4 11.0 


96 jCOOIc ft Wireless 50 p 10b +2 .165.47 3.5' 7.6. 1.6 


■104 -Ctl'rt'rh'oJ.R'thECh'd 105 


vailed Id London Stock markets clearers displayed frac- ao » 1 is is ■ m if' ^ 

yesterday with leading equities S2®® 1 g ^Sf n ^ d • p *gfil 

a 5 furthS iD shaip e Nadomd FlnaSce 24 to a high £ot Government secs.... aa.To. 82.64; ea.w aa.ze ea.so as.43 79.43 

IJESFvSS dSTfoStoS the year Of 70 P . ^ Fbced Inters....... 85.96 85.86 86.81 85.83; 05.92 81.33 

mas festivities taking place In, Eagle Star fluctuated narrowly industrial Ord... 7G9.B 762.1 769.3 758.8 75i.i. 750.e 500.7 

and around, Throgmorton Street, awaiting fresh moves in the bid 001,1 1-1 nes sto.i 5502 558.0 570.5 677.5 584.3 505.6 

Government securities also made situation and dosed 6 down at Ord. Div. Yield — 4.59 4.62. 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.6t 5.10 


further modest progress helped 


Insurance Brokers 


by sterling's steadier tendency, turned easier after Minet's nine- 


against the dollar. 


month figures. Minet came back 


Still drawing strength from “ft' *•«? 

the CBl's encouraging forecast 5,” e i 3 

that the UK economic recovery KKSjSW* “ 318d 31111 
will accelerate during the first Se ^ Kwlck 7 10 231n - 
quarter of next year, equities Dealings commenced yesterday 
were yesterday given a fresh in Palma Group, formerly Mont- 
fillip by the Chancellor's broad fort (Knitting Mills >; the shares, 
hint of income tax cuts in the suspended In November at 2Sp, 
foreseeable future. Wall Street's opened at 33p and closed at 34p. 
overnight rise also underpinned Meanwhile. Charterhouse J. 
sentiment and the ensuing Rothschild, formed by the 


demand, albeit small and selec- merger of Chanerhouise and KIT 
tive. was sufficient to take the and Northern, opened at 104p 


Gold Mines 570.1 350.2 558.0 070.5 677.5 584.5 505.6 

Ord. Div. Yield 4.59 4.62. 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.6C 5.10 

Earnings, Yldj; (full! &.3? 9.43 9.43 9.51 9.63 9.3* 10.99 

P/E Rttio (net) (■> 13.02 13.94 12.92 12.83 12.81 12.71 “10.92 

Total bargains 21,120 19.280 22.411 19.828 19,983 20,83 17,544 

Equity turnover £m. — 170.69 225.86 255.88 189.00 209.1 125.2 

Equity bargains — 16.084 15,147 16,430 15,413 16,65 13,012 

Shares traded (ml)... — 124.5 144.9 130.0 109.7 12B. , 94.6 

10 am 763.7. 11 am 764 9. Noon 765 6. 1 pm 766.5 

2 pm 767.6. 3 pm 766.6. 

Basis 100 Govt. Sacs. 18/1/28. F*ed Int. 1928. Industrial 1-7/35 
Gold Minas 12/1/58. SE Activity 1974. 

Latest Index 01-246 B026. 

Nil -12.23. 


New Year. Fleet Holdings, aided 
by call option activity, rose fit 
to 134p, while, among region a Is, 
United advanced 7 at 277p. Sup- 
port was again noted for Octopus 
which hardened 5 to record a 
two-day gain of 15 at 490p. A 
lively two-way trade developed 
in Carlton Communications 
following the rights issue that 
accompanied the 52 per cent 
expansion in annual profits: the 
shares attained a 19S3 high of 
395p before reverting to un- 
changed at 385p. Jefferson 
Smurfit closed 6 dearer at 117p 
on reflection of the chairman's 
letter to shareholders forecasting 
annual profits for the current 
year of around I£l2m. 


dais. Consolidated Gold Fields iF.'rfasiii! 68 

continued their recent advance *j|g Ippi ~ fa? 


continued their recent advance 
and put on 12 at 497p, 

Gencor featured South African 
issues and put on ] to £16. Plati- 
nums took their cue from Golds 
and provided a firm feature in 
Impaia which rose 17 to 907p. 

Miscellaneous mines were 
again highlighted by Consoli- 
dated Murchison which jumped 
30 to a 1983 high of 720p 
Revived support for leading 
London equities was mirrored in 
Traded Options which attracted 
2,299 contracts-— well above 
recent levels. GKN were parti- 
cularly active following a recom- 
mendation from broker's Laing 
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IZ61SF.P1 6.1 32 I 27 . *Protimeter Sp . . 32 

190 ,F.P..13il 95 i 91 , riJ-Tay Homes- ' 91 

4135 ;F.P,| — 140 !135 j*TyneTeMTVANVil|13B 

*130 I F.P. — 135 '131 I 1/ G Instruments 10p,Jl31 
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4.5 — 6-1 - 

. oQl.S' 5.i; 1 4 14.1 
b2.45' 2.4 /.O' 0.3 
aOS3.IV 3.8 3.7 10.2 
u3.CJ5.J 3. II 1.0 
05.15 2.1: 6.2 12.0 
. D9.3B 1.7 7.6 10.9 
b5.25 2.5 5.5' 8.5 
b0.7 3.3 2.6 13.2 
, bS.4 2.0 5.1 15. 1 
b7.0, 2.7 4.4. 9.4 
bi.4 3.3 1 .fl.'l.l 
. ud2.0 0.8 8.423.3 
ul.7 4.9 1.5 14.2 
uO.7 2.7 3.1 16.7 
u4.H 2.1 6.4' 9.3 
0.26 2.4 8.5: 7.1 
bi.4 5.6 i.e:ie.s 
■ ub.25 1.8 5.? 18.5 
QI9.S-*, 4.1 l.t.lJ.6 


FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 


„ . T . . . . , and Cruickshank and recorded 

British Land hardened a frac- 595 calls with 154 struck in the 
tion to 101p, only just below the December 155's and 213 in the 
years high, with the increased December 175's, with the latter 



Financial 


Industrial and closed at 105p with the 


HIGHS AND LOWS 


Ordinary share index up 7.7 to Warrants quoted at 41p. 


the best of the day and a new 
all-time peak of 769.8. 


Distillers, a nervous market 
since last week's acutely disap- 


'Sinca Com pi iBt'ni 


77.00 127.4 . 49.18 

IZI-I) ! <8/1/55) { (l/t/ffi) 
7B.03 i 150.4 ; 50.53 
(1/8/ (21/1 1/47)! (iil/751 


Of the index constituents, the pointing interim results, j — — 

Engineering majors made a big attracted scattered buying on ; 

contribution as buyers came in recovery hopes and improved 7 Govt * s *- r - ,??,£? 1 .if,;;, 

on hopes that the indusliy’s to 227p. ! bs 4 i 79 03 i 150 i 

recovery will gather pace next Significant movements in F d 

year. Vickers were particularly Buildings were few, but Burnett . . _ „ , . 1 . 

favoured, rising 4 to 127 p, after and Hallamshire encountered , (Si 12 / (ibi/ I< 20 / 12 /I 

131p, on confirmation that the revived demand and rose 10 to Uine _ 73a7 4446 ; 734 - 

group has sold its Rolls-Royce 135p, after 140p. On the other j iw/ij d/ii> [nsmi 

Diesel International division to hand, McCarthy and Stone eased I 

Massey Ferguson for £20 m. while S to 335p and the new nil-paid 
TJ^ recently good on sugges- shares gave -up 8 to 35p premium. „ 

Hons that its Raleigh interests Profit-taking in the wake of the finance operation. Electrical re- 
are soon to be sold, advanced 6 excellent interim results left filers were irregular. Comet 
to I70p following Press com- May and Hassell 4 off at 106p. attracted late support and rose 
ment Lucas and GKN both rose International Paint moved up t0 while. Dixons finned 

around 5, the latter being stimu- 9 to 182p at which level dealings 3 at *™P, vut Currys came on 
lated by a broker’s circular, were suspended at the company's ™ er and shed 5 at 327p. Super- 
Cadbury Schweppes and Tate request pending the outcome of ® n, £ Stores, third-quarter 


— Daily 

4B.1B Gilt Edgad 


Bargains...- 160.B 1 
auitles , 


[Equitfu. 

, Bargains... 
; Value. 


104.2 99.4 

345.0. 456.5 


598.4 769.8 i 49.4 

(11/1/ 1(10/ 12/83} (MiS.'Wi g, '*-E09«1 

... , • ... _ ; „ = | Bargains... 157.2 

444.6 j 734.7 43.5 [Equities 

(1/11) (flWMWj kSS/li/j/Uj Bargains-.: ’ 103.6- 
I Value. 434.7 


157.2 160.1 


finance operation. Electrical re- a rise of 7 to ISOp while 
tailers were irregular. Comet Whessoe, reflecting further con- 
attracted late support and rose sideration of the preliminarv 

R *.-> 0 1 On iiiVii 1 at fiminrl -A m > . ■■■ . « <• . ^ “ 


and Lyle also, made good head- discussions 


outcome of Stores, third-quarter 

Courtaulds figures due tomorrow, added 3 


way. about a possible offer for the at 260p. 

outstanding 122 per cent of the Leading Electricals edged a 
Royal Rank HD capital not already owned by the little higher in quiet trading. 

As so often in the recent past. larter : Coortaulds touched 128p Satisfactory trading statements 

the Financial sector provided an “ efore closing a penny dearer on left Cifer a couple of pence 


early surprise feature. Royal 
Bank of Scotland, an old take- 
over favourite, advanced 


before closing a penny dearer on left Cifer a couple of pence several bright spots foilovrina 
balance at 126p following reports dearer at 130p and Memory brokers' recommendations Cad 
that the dealings that brought Computer 5 to the good at 240p, bury Schweppes attracted suo- 

■oKr.ii, ills nes in iks Inis,. k.., r> ■ MU__ «- ■ 1 A . _ . " . aiuoueu 3 U/J 


over favourite advanced about 1166 the Inter- but Real Time Control fell 10 to 
strongly to 215p before closing national Paint share price were 228p after the interim figures. 
29 up on balance at 202p on the “ der investigation by the Stock Logica responded to investment 
announcement- that Liovdic Rank Exchange. demand with a rise of 10 to 


announcement that Lloyds Bank c , demand with a nse c „ _ 

had acquired a further 49 per Coales Brothers firmed 4 to 84p 290p, while United Scientific 

cent of the group's equity at 205p a J d , <*»• A 7 to 87p: the new rallied 8 to 323p. BSR revived 

per share to take its holding to chairman, Mr D. J. \oungman, with a rise of 8 to 193p and 

21.3 per cent: the move revived t®*cs over on January I. British fresh support lifted Electronic 
suggestions that Lloyds would ^ Fnoduets attracted fre sh s up- Machine 4 more to 5Sp. 
make a general offer for RBS P 011 an investment Enlivened by hopes oi 


half-year profits and confident doubling in price to 3n. 

e c- irTiuiTw statement about prospects ail but Z - 

ACTIVITY discounted. Elsewhere In the aim*/ 

Property sector. Clarke Niekolls NtW NlbtlS AMI 

mpiiBt’ni Pec, Dae. attracted fresh support and ■ nu/c fab « na 

, Low 18 sained 7 to a high for the year rUK 

! _ of I34p, while Cussins put on 10 

1 aoi - Gilt Bdaod to a 1983 peak of 235p. Sheaf- NEW HIGHS (91) 

! (i/t//6) ' Bamains...; 160.8' 149.2 J u ^Ped « to 28p following British funds (z) 

! Rn J [EouiUm ' . the good interim figures, rights E*/.qr. sk iSmw ii> ; k 

! : Sir™::: i3i:S: dll and acquisition of "> 

I jp a 5-day Avrae Gradeland Securities, a private „ Americans oi 

(284:mi Giit-Edgad 1 property concern, but Trust eSfnir^rSeiDr El,T “ rb 

s Bargain*... 157.2 16 O .1 Securities, the subject of an offer Canadians ui 

43.5 Equities vmrrh 1«Sn BK. ol Nava Scuta Trans Can. P 

/lJ/71)[ Bargains 103.6- 1064 J™™ 1 , FCr Share from BANKS (3) 

1 value. 424.7' 458.4 Stockley Developments, shed 4 EKS.'t'ff'-JE'fc.-. Cle - 

— to 52p following the poor half- Bk ' cmkncALs m 

year figures and esUmated loss c gi G f! 1 w tDa 2 ?BS *'*'* 7,r p 

nse of 7 to 159p, while for the year of £7.14m. stores isi 

further con- Movements in Textiles again jfSfffrjj °d U o S . a 

5?I5?iSliied6w e iI2 D^ bSSZ favoured holders. Coats Pa tons u ^bct..cals «s, 

ism Kb, ramea o to llzp. nowden continued the recent re-ratine BSR iniwruti. Lsgu 

4 to 6Sp a and T °3 and rose 3 10 95 P- ^ thl S^ l[h,n ‘ Suter 

Jiiilari? dearefl? m? Ag a ?rnt ^SSSSm^P^ lef ! ■*— 

the trend, jJhmou ^d nS gSf“ A apenaydearerat aiKk 4 °« ker roopS , ^" d 
5 lia W niTr>ai° WI !i a * >enn ^ more at Rats advanced 10 to lfi8o in Br60ke ^"iNousTRiAiI^nzi 

Sf'bSE? a li,U 0 ?n M marker 011 be,ated " sponse to Akers' ssfissss. 1 mi sssr.* 1 

D1 8ger annual loss. recommendations and weekend g™, b¥ f ina £, u 7 t Mi 

The Food sector displayed Press comment; suggestions that h.in suriSSw imb. 

several bnght spots following company is prepared to sell , c ,ndUi,rtt »«uRAN?E' l <« r Ho1 
brokers' recommendations. Cad- ibs International Stores division Hambro Lite Minet hubi- 
bury Schweppes attracted sup- sained scant credence an the Marih 4 McL *I3sur E ui 
D ort and rose 8 to 117p while m arket. central tv n-v gra emus 

Rowntree Mackintosh gained 12 Trusts were noteworthy for a lows car MOTO « wv, 
to 222p. Tate and Lyle, a dull Tali y in Japanese issues, N twsPA ”“ ' 4 ’ K1 

market recently on fading bid Crescent regaining 15 to 690p, pom 

hopes, put on 10 to 373p, while Fleming 9 to 42 Op and GT Japan AMOt ^ fawr cu 
R anks Hovis Mr Donga] I firmed to 6S9p. Among Financials, property <s> 

31 to 78p. Outside of the leaders. Centreway moved up 15 to 235p gSSwVSft 

Needlers attracted suuoort in the in a limited market cuuim proo. ■ _ 


ixous firmed figures, rallied 6 to 112p. Howden 
rys came on Group came to life and put on 
327P. Super- 4 to 68p and MeKechnle closed 
third-quarter similarly dearer at 122p. Against 
ow, added 3 the trend, Johnson and Firth 
Brown, down a penny more at 


Leading Electricals edged a piPi remained a poor market on 
tie higher in quiet trading. toe bigger annual loss, 
itisfactory trading statements The Food sector displayed 
ft Cifer a couple of pence several bnght spots following 


doubling in price to 3p. 

NEW HIGHS AND 
LOWS FOR 1983 

NEW HIGHS (91) 

BRITISH FUNDS (Z) 

Exthar. 3 PC 1934 Trau. 1ti : pc 1989 
FOREIGN BONDS IT) 

Huns. *24 Anwlfj 

AMERICANS (3] 

Campbell Soup Eimark 

Caterpillar Tractor 

CANADIANS 12 1 

BK. of Npva Scotia Trans Can. Piaa 
BANKS (3) 

First Natl. Fin. Cle. Banuirt 

Royal Bk. ol Scot. 

CHEMICALS (2) 

Clba-Grlov B'.oc Brttfch Tar Proas. 

Cmr. Ln. 1982-85 

STORES ISI 

DrHQhams GUS 

Gelier (A. J.) Do. A 

Heoworth U-1 

ELECTRICALS (5) 

BSR tnternatl. Logica 

Electronic Machine S Liter 

Farne/I Elect. 

ENGINEERING i4l 
Blrmld Quo least Tex A Dr as I ret 

Black ft Decker Westland 

FOODS IZ) 

Brooke Bond Unigate 

INDUSTRIALS (IZ) 

Baird (Will la mj Mctamec jentlgpe 

Coin Inds. Renown Inc. 

Croabv WoodfleM Sandhurst Marketing 

Elite! Smiths Inds. 

Halma Sterling I nos. 

I.C- Industries Trafalgar House 


ii Nil — |30pm, 17pm|Arlon Elect. HUi, Cnv. Ln. 1B90 . 20pm 

100 . F.P. I 8-1 ,102 > lOlic'Bristol Waterworks 6.51 Red. Pri. 18M 10J 

99 CIO * — 1DI E : Big CoIno Valley Water 6i Red. Pri. -90. , lO 

* * : F.P. I 9.-2 1 126 ill5 KryctalatB BUi. Cnv. Ln. 2003. .. 127 

99.15 £25 ' - 1 25*i 24Ji EIT .U.K.- 1 E'i% Una. Ln. '91 I 25ls - U 

— i F.P. 7 — :103 101 External Inv. 8i Cnv. Ln. 2003-08. 103 

* * ! F.P..| 6,1 ;117p I 96p [Fisher lA.' 7-j, Cnv. Prf. .117p -) 

lOO I F.P. -27.-1 - 91 I 90 Gen. Finance N,V 11.311 Ln.2D07 . 90>.- 

99.714.1:30 (26,4 - 3ES»! 30 'int. Bk. for Rec. ft Dev. 1 1.51 Ln. 2003 51*-. 

97.868- M5 ':23/l ' 2 sr 8 25 jlreland 12*t, 2008 . 29<j - i, 

MOOp F.P- 9. 12:1 14p, loop LASMO 958* Cum Red Prcf I09pd 

n k'30 l.lO/ll 1 46 ■ 30i*lLon. Shop Prop. 9pc Cnv. 94 99 Scr II. 4o - 1 

1100 -no-! — 12 lOVMId Kent WIT. 12pc. Red Deb. 1993. . 12 

— . F.P. : — lOOJe! 99ie Nationwide 10,'.-% Bdn. 8,10.84 i 98.; . a 

— F.P. * — ,100,-. B9"n Do. lOUi. Bds. 5 1 1 B4 . . . . 99,,,.* -. 

— ; F.P. • — ilOOlfW 99 ft! Do. 10U:. Bds. 3 12-84. . ' 99 'l+.-- 

— , F.P. - — .100J- 1 lOO.'.j Do. 1 01 •% Bds. 24:12 B4 .. 1100,'.. 

* * 1 F.P. — 1 30p; 29p iPalma Group 3i-s,Com. Prf. Cl.. ; 30p , 

B9.44 .C25 * — 12514 25'4 Queons Moat 12t. lBt Mort. Deb. 2013- 251, 

99.893 C30 f , 29 293 d |Spain 12^ Ln. 1908. . . 29, 

100 .F.P. W2 ;102 102 ISundildr S.ShlcidsWtr6i:-pcRPF.19as 102 . 

4100 F.P., — I102U 1005« Tend. Hundred Wtr.lZpe Red Deb I99S'102 >. 

1991s, F.P. - — '102 1 101 >t: West KentWir. b.26pe Red Prol.lOBi H0Hsi 


100 , F.P. 1 W2 ;102 102 ISundild ■» S.ShleidsW 

5100 F.P. j -- |1 02U 1005* 'rend. Hundred Wtr.l 
199is. F.P. -j — '102 I 101 it: West KentWir. b.25| 


RIGHTS 99 OFFERS 



Dort and rose 8 to 117p, while 
Rowntree Mackintosh gained 12 
to 222p. Tate and Lyle, a dull 
market recently on fading bid 
hopes, put on 10 to 373p, while 
Ranks Hovis McDougall firmed 
31 to 78p. Outside of the leaders, 
Needlers attracted support in the 
wake of the partial bid for fellow 


despite the former’s comment to recommendation and gained 5 to economic recovery in the New 

the contrary yesterday. 5 1983 P®** of 69p - whUe Year, leading Engineers came to 

The continuing better lone ln “P®rie, dull on Monday after the fore with quotations moving 

sterling again found reflection H? e explosion at the company s ahead in relatively lively trad- 

in the gilt-edged market where Humbemde plant more than icg. TL the subject of a Press 

quotations moved higher recouped the previous day s fail article on the company’s mestruo- 
thronghout in thin trading. “ ; “ closing 13 up at 338p. turing moves during the reces- JVolfon Iaati 

ftlnitin? imnrnv*meniit ar the Yorkshire Chemicals, still reflect- slon, advanced 6 to 170p, while M„m»Tn,n f 


confeciiooer^ concern Maynwd^ nmSfiSiKi furih^fS^in Sh4W Ctr *'* tobacm 


Central TV N-V GRA Group 

MOTORS (Z) 

Lotus Car Hanger Invj. 

NEWSPAPERS <4) 

Indebendent Octobus Publishing 

L pool Daily Post United Nawsaapers 

^ PAPER (1J 
Assoc. Paper 

PROPERTY (51 

Bradford Prop. Sheafbank Prep. 

Cferke Niekolls Warner Estate 

Cuuins Proo, 

TEXTILES IS* 

Coats Patois Stoddard A 


300 j Nil i 
26 F.P. , 
95 - Nil 
C6l45a- Nil • 
85 F.P. 
- • Ii 


— I 440 ! 340 1 4-Alr Call 

16, -12 45 . 31 iBarget. 

13/1 : 71 : 66 Charterhal. 5p . . . 

15(12 123 ; 115 jHeywood Williams 

30, 12! 36 ; 28 |Manson Fin. lOp. _ . 

— I 50pm. 35pin McCarthy & Stone 20p 

16/12: 30 , 2B -Phleom lOp 

16/1 - 103 , 90 'ifrPlneapple Dance lOp. . .. 

— , 14pm 10pm Toronto Dorn. Bk 

4/1 I 107 , 90 -Ward White 


4/1 I 107 
21/111 174 


90 Ward White 
133 'Western Mining Options... ■ 


440 

35 

66 -I 
123 

36 r! 
35pm — B 
30 

100 

11pm + 1 
103 | 

174 


and jumped 10 to 62p in a thin 
market Blo-lsolates, however, 
remained a volatile market and. 


crude prices. Oil shares 
remained friendless with quota- 
tions drifting lower in subdued 


quotations moved higher me previous aay s mu article on the company k mestrue- 

thr ouch out in thin trading. “ 7 closing i? “P..? 1 "SP- turing moves during the reces- 
Closing improvements at the Yorkshire Chemicals, still reflect- slon, advanced 6 to 170p, while 
longer-end ranged to i, while a brokers downgraded profit GKN responded to a broker's 
shorter maturities ended around •• estimate, shed 8 more to 62p. favourable circular with a rise 
A. to * dearer- The- FT Govern - ' of ^ *o n6p.. - Vickers, a firm 

ment Securities Index closed JSlOrCS SUDuiICu market throughout the session, 

0.06 haTder, making a three-day Lack of investment emhu- touched I31p on confirmation of 
rally of 0.44 at 82.70. Siam left leading Stores a shade the sale of the Rolls-Royce 


after the previous day's rise of trading. Shell stood out with a 
15. gave up 10 to 93p. fail of io to 548 p. while BP cave 


Imperial 

TRUSTS (251 

AlHinCP Trust G*i*. Imalars 

BailUe GlOtord Jap. In». in Succata 
Borry Trust Murray Western 


Numerous features appeared 
among Miscellaneous Industrials, 


fall of'lO to 548 p. while BP gave MU -1 ' MS?' 

Smi1 a rtv 3SS ^«np r Bri i U iftMW Sr'SSS&.^gr 

Similarly Cheaper at 18lp. uni Ln. '99 Cenrrrwjiv Trust 

^.roflecting ESSK 55,5“ BJMJSBiVsft 


New Tokyo 
Seoc. National 
TR Australia 


Fleming Amor. 


TR Pacific Basin 
Tor Invest. Inc. 


Cmr. urn. Ln. '99 Cenrreway Trust 
iemlng Far Eastern Krtclien (Rbl.i Taylor 


RammolaikM data usually bat diy lor dsallag frao of ramp doty- 3 FHjum 
baud on piDaswtui sstUnatos. d Dtvidond rata paid or payable on pan of 
capital: cover baaed oa dividend oa full cepitaL g Assumed dividend ted 
yield, a Forecast dividend caver based oa previoas year*e eamtaga. F Dhddond 
end yield based oa prospectus or other official estimates for 1983. M Dividend 
end yield based an prospectus or other official estimates for 1883-84. Q Grose, 
t Cover altawe for conversion of shares not now ranking for div id and or ranking 
only lor restricted dividends. « Figures or report swatted. § Placing price. 
p Pence unless othanvfse Indicated, f loaned by tender. 1 Oflered to hoidara 
of ordinary shares as a “ rights.’* “ Issued by wsv of cspitsHaatkm. $9 Re- 
Introduced. Vi ■ as usd m connection with reoigenlsstioo merger or takeover, 
(or fully- paid), • Provisional or partly-paid sHatnram letters- * With warrants. 
HI Introduction. □ Issued to former praference boWera. ■ AHotment lottars 
t Effective team price after scrip, t Formerly dealt M under special rale. 

Unlisted Securities Market. * Comprising ol ID New Ordinary plus 1 Series 
8 Warrant. C Canadian. 


)6 harder, making a three-day Lack of investment emhu- touched 131p on confirmation of 
lly of 0.44 at 82.70. Siam left leading Stores a shade the sale of the Rolls-Royce 

Other 'B anking issues attracted easier for choice but Debenhanu Diesel International division to 
speculative attention after the provided an exception, rising to Uassey-Ferguson for £20m cash. 
Royal Rank of Scotland develop- 155p before Closing the turn before closing 4 up on balance 
ents. Bmik of Scotland shot up dearer at 154p on continued at I27p. Secondary issues 


usually _ embracing secondary trend and put on 5 further to 
slocks. Notion drew persistent 175p. 

support following a Press article Among Plantations, Moran Tea 
about “shell" possibilities and finned 10 to 365p on the an- 
in the after-hours trade were nounceraent that the Arthur 


Speculation, .resisted the Fleming Owriras Cm Un» < Lo , 20DGMfs I 

and put on 5 further to ' ES5lT- B L, ^ * G GrouB * 

' „ ' OVIWIAS TRADERS (1) 


Gt Noft/ifrn T*|. 

PLANTATIONS (2i 
Lewrle Moran Tea 


quoted on a 55p-65p basis for a Bartfeld Group now controls 10 
rise on the day of 20J. In res- P*r cent of the equity. 


the Arthur com. Mnrc5iK« M,Nts 111 
i controls 10 NEW LOWS (9) 


meats. Bank of Scotland shot up 
to 710p before settling a net 10 


Secondary 


optimism concerning the pos- encountered selective demand. 


higher at 695p. while Grind lays sible hive-off of the Welbeck Westland were prominent with 


FT-ACTUARIES SHARE INDICES 

These Imfices are the joint cmnpffaUon of the FhbbcU Tines, the institute of Actuaries 
and the Faculty of Actuaries 


EQUITY GROUPS 
& SUB-SECTIONS 

Figaros In pamfhews rime number of 
stocks per section 


Tues Dec 20 1983 


EsL Grass 
Bmtmjs ON. 
Dtft VMd % View % 
Clrage (Max.) (ATT 
% at 30%) 


1 CAPITAL BOOOS (2©) 

2 BuikftngTM«riah<24> L_ 

3 Contractkia Construction (30)....., 

4 Electricals 138J 

5 Engineering, Contractor* (10) 

6 Me ch a n ic a l Engineering (59) 


462.92 +0-4 
44615 +41 
663.62 +04 

164038 +03 
447.81 +L2 

230.92 +3.0 
nsisl +1.8 

+13 
- 0.1 
+03 
+03 
+13 
+0.4 
+03 
+03 
+13 
+03 
- 0.1 
+ 1.0 
+4.9 
+03 


3-86 3435 4&L06 4UL68 46837 457.92 422.79 

439 1136 445.71 44748 442.94 44LM 99512 

&40 0.78 660.73 66Z57 665.42 6666S 72344 

240 15.68 JUSJJ 1637 49 163546 U>17 Ab 1664.40 


47732 m M 43335 43565 


ponse to excelleot mid-term 
profits, Halma rose S to 140p, 
while revived speculative 
demand took NMW Computers 
up 18 to 210p, after 215p. In- 
vestors favoured Christies Inter- 
national following Sotheby's 
recent good results and the close 
was 20 up at 2S0p. 

Also in demand were Besto- 
bell, 338p, and Extel. 427 p, with 
gains of around 6. while recentlv- 
weak Ecobric rallied 7 to 57p. 
Bridon improved 4 to 67p and 
Associated Telecommunications 
closed similarly dearer at 90p. 
Awaiting the annual report and 
accounts, Polly Peck moved up 
1} points to £28 and the asso- 
ciated Cornell gained 5 to 235p. 
Against the trend, Bellair 
slipped to 680p before closing 
only a net 10 down at 700p. but 
London and Liverpool suffered 


Golds firmer T “"'’ CorB - 

A firmer trend In the bullion Ne "^cn tlCAU! <n 

price, which moved ahead to lmmM - aw. snteim 
close a net S2.75 higher at satm* gt Yoric^ 0005 f1 * 
S377.875 an ounce, produced a Mrta( scicfK« DUST,,JALS 
strong performance from leisure h 

recently dull South African Nl,nsl0 lnt * mat, -_ 11 , ,,, 


OPTIONS 

' " Above average activity was noted m 

First Last Last For the following stocks yesterday. 

_ _ , _ , _ Closing Day's 

Deal- Deal- Declare- Settle- srock price change 

log, logs tion ment JJJ + J 

Dec 19 jan 6 Mar 22 April 2 SS„. S i,f 

Jan 9 Jan 20 April 2 April 16 u>9i=a »o +10 

_ Lucas Inds 157 + 4 

Jan 23 Feb 3 April 26 May 8 rtz eoo +io 

Rowntree Mackintosh 222 +12 

For rate Uldications see end of Royal Bank ol Scot. ... 202 + 29 

Share Information Service. |«e ft'wio 373 +10 

Call options were taken out VlChBf « ,2 7 + 4 

in Sound Diffusion. Polly Peck, MONDAY'S 

Barm ah Oil, Cadbury 

Schweppes, Sheafbank Property ACTIVE STOCKS 

Tn=t. Fleet Holdings, W. E. fc”!,,"." omSoTt,,!""' 1 ’' 1 in S, “ k 
Norton, Scottish and Newcastle No of Mon Day's 

RmiiwriK Aren Encrev S,ock changes dose Change 

Breweries, Aran raaergy, Be ,| air Cosmts _ , 7 7n0 +85 

London and Liverpool, K. O. Hiii Samuel ... 13 312 -u 

Boardman International, John K . H ^ 

Brown. Ocean Transport, Rank rtz 12 sao +13 

Organisation and Mersey Docks. \\ ^ I'b 

Puts were done in Tootal, Sheaf- Noioos u 143 -s 

bank Property Trust and Metal gurra-h oa ^ 10 ito +^ 

Sciences. Doubles were con s Gold Fids 10 485 +7 

arranged in Bonk .Oil, S + - 

Cadbury Schweppes ana Dunlop, gec 9 17B — 


ACTIVE STOCKS 


strong performance from 
recently dull South African 
Golds. 

Persistent demand, particu- 
larly from Johannesburg and the 
U.S.. and stock shortage left 
share prices showing widespread 
gains and prompted an improve- 
ment of 11.9 to 570.1 in the Gold 
Mines index. 

Heavyweight issues were again 
featured by Randfonteln which 
rose a further £2 to £97J follow- 
ing the better than expected 
dividend, while gains in excess 
of a point were common to 
Hartebeest, £50$ and Vaal Beefs, 
£76 j. Kloof attracted good 


w— , - , '"OUSTRIALS (11 
Metal Sciences 

LEISURE 111 
Nimslo intematl. 

OILS 12) 

Eelnaurgh Sees- TR Energy 
B.ra MM, Min er?li NES ^ 


RISES AND FALLS 
YESTERDAY 


another reversal to end 3 lower American interest in late trading 


British Funds .. . . 
Corpns. Dam. and 
Foreign Bonds . . 

Industrials 

Financial and Prop. 

Oils 

Plantations 

Minos 

Others 


Rises Falls Same 
83 4 14 

12 — 64 

303 177 925 

118 52 352 

16 31 72 

7 5 8 

54 20 96 

58 50 78 


26573 20574 


17137 I 
DAfB I 11523 



at 26p. 

Consideration of the proposed 
spring flotation of Reuters 
prompted a firmer tone among 
Publishers. Associated News- 


and closed £1} to the good at Totals . . 
£32V 1 

Dividends in excess of market 1 
hopes also boosted demand for j 1 
Els burg, which added 6 at 246p | 


Tate & Lylo 373 +10 

Vickors 127 +4 

MONDAY’S 
ACTIVE STOCKS 

Bacsd on bargain/: recorded in Slock 
Exchange Official List. 

No of Mon Day's 

Stock changes close Change 

Bellair Cosmca. 17 710 +85 

Hill &amud ... 13 312 -18 

London Brick 12 135 — 

Midland Bank 12 385 +7 

RTH 12 590 +13 

Bowater 11 253 +10 

Eagle Sler 11 728 + 8 

Norcios 11 1*3 — 6 

Burmah Oil ... 10 170 + 4 

Burn & Halims 10 125 -13 

Cons Gold Fids 10 485 +7 

Lon. 6 Llv. Tsl. 10 29+1 

S'lchi & S'lchi 10 515 — 

GEC 9 17B — 


pwicc 
I MM CCS 


Brittdi iRrtK* 

1 =>*» 1W-* 

2 5- 15 years 1311* 

3 Ow 15 years 139 90 

4 ti u d cina MW 1RUS 

5 Afl Sexto 129.47 

~6 ftkramm sdUraT WJt 

7 Pnlnfuct. #JS 


Oral 
dMR 
' % 

Mon 

Dec 

19 

wl*». 

road 1 
1983 
to Me 

+8JX 

U748 

007 

3139 

+017 

330-95 

— 

MJtt 

+022 

D9-74 

005 

15.90 

mm 

15055 

— 

1357 

+&16 

32932 

0.06 

3355 

+0J6 

-MB 

197.19 

0045 

- 

UUtt 

652 


1 Low 

2 CogoB 

3 

4 NMsrtl 

5 OoBgorn 

6 

7 ffigh 

8 Carons 

9 


5 |W — 939 

15 yen...... IMS 

25 yon. 9.0 

5 yean UJ6 

15 yen. 10.67 

25 yai - 10J2 

5 years. 1U4 

15 y 10« 

25 yean. — 1023 


5 yean 1U0 

15 years. 1L68 

25 yews 11-60 


+ ui+cMHMKiMid. base da&ft values and consUtuent changes are published is Saturday issues. A F»« o» ronstitiimu is 

SUSVvKro. B«M*« House, Cannon Street, London, EC4P 48Y, price 15p, fay poa 28jx 


■ssraw 

MB 

__ 


- - 




1 

EUROPEAN OPTIONS EXCHANGE 




Feb. , 

May 

Aug. 

. 


Genes 


Vol. 

Last l 

vol. 

Last 1 

Val. 

Lost 

! Stock 


GOLD C 

£350 



, _ . 

5 

46 : 





IS 378.50 


COLO C 

5375 

1 

17 

19 

29 1 

— 

— 



GOLD C 

5400 

90 

, 6.50 . 

30 

17 ; 

IB 

1 26 



COLO C 

S425 

40 

- 2.50 

12 

10 | 

22 

! 16 

1 __ 


COLO C 

5450 

— 

1 

3 

; 4.50 ! 

— 

— 

1 


GOLD P 

S390 

3 

: 2.20 ; 

10 

5.10 , 

2 

G.50 

1 .. 


GOLD P 

£375. 

5 

6 

2 

10 

b 

10.50 B> 


GOLD P 

MOO 

19 

23 ' 

11 

23 , 

22 

!B3.50 

. r 


COLD P 

$425 

2 

49 A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 Si 




March 

June 

Sep. 



SILV C 

S3 

23 

0.56 

22 

0.95 • 

— 

— 

■S8.7B 


SILV C 

810 

— 

■ 

11 

O.E5 

6 

1 

1 „ 


SILV C 

Ell 

10 

0.10 

2 

. 0.36 i 

— 




SILV C 

812 

— 


8 

‘ 0.20 

— 

— 

| 


SILV C 

813 

— 

— 

E 

0.10 

— 




SILV P 

SS 

20 

0.40 

— 

— 

— 




SILV P 

89 

33 
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A 
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E=B.e 

C=Caii P 
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Imperial Gp. 
t‘187/ 


Ttsco 
i* 169 1 


Doe. 20. Total Contracts 2,499 Calls 1,821. Puta 6' 8. 
* Underlying security price 
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tel and nmaonl ACT wbare appUcqhlr. bracketed ft**® 
Xirika s e 10 per ces* nr mac i ft ffo r uLr 8 rafei da it i d an 
dstribrtlon. Cowers art bated on "awdawnf ifatrOrtlo n . this 
cooqsares gnu Mdnd can ID profit altar Dzattoy ttedq 
0 3.7 ewyp tl m m pnrito / h aws bK fndudbig eitlimxrd extent at oftdUte 

— — ACT. YltVh art based on nMlc prices, ara gran, adjured to ACT of 
11 10 30 per cent and allow lor vahm of declared riffiribmian and ripe*. 
16 3.4 • “W Stock. 

JJ 2.9 * Highs and Urns maracdUim h e a r b e e n a ffinw ed to allow far rtgte 
_ _ (sue* tar cash. 

_ 43 t IWrrioi since Increased or un o tau l 

in 41 * Interim dace redact'd, passed or deferrad. 
is 3 A tt Principal and Interest taa+raa to pa n remkwXT on application- 
's 1 A * 14pm or report a— Had. 

•j ig • Hot officially UK Listed: dealings orrmWed under RrtelASMKa). 
It a 7 * USM; «* Sited on Stock EaCKmge and cotsateV not ndtfeded to 
. ; nR now degree of itsMattei as Ibaad seoxities. 

„ ,» « Dean in wxfer Rule 16301. 
d Price at Brae of s r rqmrt tet 

9 iterated Addend after pentflng strip aadtar rtgfcei bane; ow 
rHsees to prevtaas Addend or bream. 
l.ol 9B * Mener bid or i en ume ration In gravcf*. 
yd cj » Not comparable. 

til c n ♦ Same Interim: seduced final amltar re da red ta m in gs Indexed, 
ayt-inr * Forms* d sMwt war on rwsd u gt updated by blnl bdoriw 


£3J6J£Xn< 


MINES 
Central Rand 

mfrhi - 



X Cover a llows far coremralon of t h ara s aoinmx ranking far dhddcadi 
or rMdtag oobr tar restricted Addend.' 
ft Ctwtr does not allow lor shares which raw abo rank for dfvfdetaf at 
a hdurv dMe. No P/E ratio usually provided. 

I No par mur. 

6Fr. Bedpan Francs. Fr. Finds Francs, ft Yield bawd on 
asamwtlen TieaMuy BW flam ornrs uactaaged pndl Muritirar woctc 
a To free, b Flguies based on pnapectus or oUnr official estimate, 
c Cents, d DMoend rate paid or l»<abtt on part at capital, cover 
used on t Srt dend on M caphaL a Rademdoo f Flat pew. 
n Asuuned dMdeod and peU. b Asuned Addand and paid after scrip 
Bum. 1 Ppmn UWitwIBUnano. k Krays. ■ marten ta p er ftp 
pmdwg total, a mpfe laae penAsp. q Eanitags based oapre fl ab ai y 
B*»n sDMmd and yield rndu tt a mdd pwmwc. t haBcatad 
Addenit cover rrUes id previous dMderay P/E rado bawd on latest 
annual eamlnps. * Fot*a« ds MbR cower baud an pnmtaws year's 
cansoipE. g Sobfect to locrt tax. a OMdend ower fas excess of IDO 
tknes. y bwkknd and >Md based on ngcr terms. aOMdmd and 
fttta Incladr a special payment. Corn does not apo*y la special 
pay m ent Atari dWdend and’ yteid. flPirn*«ie u oe«Brtdknd passed or 
7.1 deferred. C Caodsn. D issue price. C Minimum tender price. 
145 F Dividend and yMdbesed on praspechs or oliwr official estimates for 
125 1983-84. S Ouumed Addend and yield after pmAw scrip anevor 
in a rights tone. M DMdend and yield based onprospeettn or other official 
14.4 efUmalas for 1964. SC Figure* bawd on pimpacBs or ether attkial 
07 estlwaw* tar 1982-63. M Dividend end yMd based oa prospectus or 
other Official estimates tor 1963. U Dhrideml and yieM based no 
preapcctia or officr official rsttsortm lor 1982-83. P Fteueskmadoa 
ts o sjr ct os or Mbs official Wban far 1983. R Grass. T Figures 
assumed. Z DMdend Intal to dace. 

AbhrrriWans: rf ex Addend; n. ex scrip hue; «r ex rtgtts; w ex 
all; * ex capital AstribntioiL 


REGIONAL AND IRISH 
STOCKS 

The taKoatag is a selection of reAwu and Irish nodo, the lattar being 
quoted in Irish aw a y . 


Akmny Inv. ZOp 68 +2 

Bdg-wu- EsL Up- 315 

Crwtg&RowCl— 9Bffid 

Finlay Pkg. 5p 41 

Hlpces Brew 85 ..... 

Hah Uosl 2Sp 898 

lUU. StraTu. 130 — 

IRISH 

Exeh. 12% 1985— I £99 -. 
Nat 9VK 84/89—!] £88%].-.. 


Fin. 13% 97/02 _[ £951, 


CwtdU'PJ.) 111 +10 

Concrete Prods-. #9 *2 

KoOHLAH.) 58 

Heitan IHIdgs.) — U 

Irtah Ropes—- 35 

Jacob tO 

T.II.G « 

Unidare 80 





ZL5I TWs service is anUit to ncq Cogqmqi deaH ia aa Stack 
EMaaies threogfBut the IMUd Katgdon ta* a he al £700 
per jaaun for each security 


































































































































































Offshore & Overseas — 
continued 


Actibwids Investment Fund SA 

37 rue Noire Dame. Linemb'rg- Td 47971 

ActUnnds In SI 9.99 ... — 

Alliance Capital Management Inti Inc 
62163 Queen St. London EC4. 01-240 8881 
AIBasca International Dollar Room* 
Distribution Dec 1-13 10.003051) 

t 8 . 90% pa) 

He*lthCrDec14 Sf.46 .... — 

Tech'logyOecI 4 — HUB — 


QmwO«14 — 54.7. 96 

Arias Fund Managers Ltd 

PO Bo* 2B4. St Heller. Jeney. 0534 72177 

StcriFdlnt £10.54 10.8) — 


Brawn Shipley Tat Co (Jersey) Ud 
PO Bax 583. St Heller. Jersey. 0534 74777 
StlgCapIti £16.60 16.61 +0.02 — 

IntCurrency £1.11 1.17 — 

IntBOndlnC S10.60 11.18 — 

IntSondAc S10.60 11.16 .... — 

CAL Investments (loM) Ud 
1 6 St Gcams St DoaaUl kjM. 0G24 20231 

CALC5C* 83.7 88.1 — 

CAL Metals 94 -B 99.8 — 

CAL 511*** 222.6 235.5 -0.5 — 

CAL Gold** 87.1 91.7 + 0.5 — 

CAL Copper* » — .... — 

CAL Alum" 91.0 95.8 + 0.5 — 

•Dealing days every Monday. 
•‘Dealings dally. 

CAL Investments (Bermuda) Ltd 
PO Box 1022. Hamilton. Bermuda. 

(809-29) 9-5950 


Com mod ity Advisory Svca (loM) Ltd 
48 Athol St. Douglas. laM. 0624-20845 
CammAFFAc 81.4 84.73 .... — 

Comm&FFd 81 AO 84.79 — 

Next dealing date Dec 19. 

Citibank (Cl) Ud "CWiaida" 


Green St. St Heller. 


£ Starling Fd £5.227 
— SwFrancFd SwFr20.231 


SI 0.461 +0.002 


jap Yen Fd Y2.05S.O77 +0.272 

Drotstfvnkrd DM20.302 +0.002 

Managed Fd SIO.171 + 0.002 


Bom ford Brandt Guernsey Mngt Ltd 
PO Box 71. St Peter Port. Guernsey. _ 


PO BOX 71. St PWer Port. Cverngjj., 

Tech* Com £7.92 WO .... — 

I nt Growth SI 6.90 18.01 .... 

PadftcBuinFd — S20.00 .... — 


CAL CTR Fd 67.1 70.4 

Dealing days every Monday. 


Capital Preservation Fund International 

14 Rue Aidring en. Luxembourg ma 

Cap Press Fd — 510.08 +0.01 — 


Clticare Fd Dec20 9.456 - 0.226 — 

Durmast Ltd 

PO Box 8B7. Grand Cayman. 

NAV 5172.16 — 

EBC Trust Company (Jersey) Ud 
1-3 Searle SL St Heller. Jersey. 0534-36331 
USSDoSh'tA 1.3091 +0.0004 0 02 

Do Dial 1.0249 + 0.0003 9.02 

Mari Cur Silt B 1.1178 +0.0011 8.20 

_ Do BUt _ 1 .9102 + 0.0009 0-20 

Kurobd Long Tm 23.69 11.15 


F.T. CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE No. 5,299 

ACROSS 

1 For this stone, praise HP 
arrangement (8) 

5 A maths problem— inspira- 
tion poor with Lt (6) 

10 Cowboy in amateur opera- 
tics (5) 

11 Letter from map-maker, 
say enclosing account (9) 

12 Classic intrinsically attrac- 
tive way to hunt down (9) 

13 To toss caber thus, stupen- 
dous middle needed (5) 

14 Reluctant in church to 
bedeck (6) 

15 Tube used by travellers in 
the main (7) 

18 So full— see pet reel all over 
the place (7) 

20 Sickly - looking, having 
forked out about two fifties! 
(6) 

22 To remove small fragment 
from cargo, get boat-crew 
... (5) 

24 . . . one from Kingston has 
bare cabin converted (9) 

25 Start of play, a vest comes 
off— gets things moving (9) 

26 More than one spoke of 

circle-lines (5) 

27 Casting a spell, they could 
be held by assailants (6) 

28 Shakespeare's first enclos- 
ures later put to good use? 
(8) 

DOWN 

1 Fights for food remnants 
ffl) 

2 FT, for example, with high- 
speed wire for the office? 
(5-4) 

3 Gathering for a celebration 
or just the reverse? (7, C) 

4 In connection with crazy 



Fidelity International 

9 Bond St. St Heller. Jersey. 0534-71 696 
DIlrSvgsTstu) 108.11 +0.08 9.04 

AmVaiCmPfS3t lOQ.Oxd .... — 

AmValsCdmf 59.34 .... — 

1 Prices at Nov 30. 

Forbes Securities Management Co 
PO Box 887. Grand Cayman. IWI. 

London Agent* 01-839 3013 
Gold Inc S9.13 9.G2 .... 13.1 

Gold Acc 57.12 7 JO — 

Dollar Inc 58.92 9.25 13.5 

Framllngtofi Overseas Fund Mngt Ltd 
PO Box 71. St Peter Port Guernsey. 

0481 26541 

O'seH&Qth 52.9 55.6xd 4.0 

O'Kos&Gth S74.B 78.Bxd 4.0 

GRE International Invest Mngrs Ltd 
PO Bov 194. St Heller, Jersey. 0534 27441 
ManCurFd — 10.00 -048 — 

Grleveson Mngt (Cl) — Barrington Fund 
30 Betti St. a Heller. Jersey. 0S34-751S1 

IntlncDecS 99.1 103-Exd 5.82 

Grindlay Henderson Mngt Ltd 
PO Box 414, a Heller. Jersey. 0534-74248 
Mgd Fd £10.7841 11.3233 +0.0219 

Mad Ace £10.2188 10.7297 +0.0272 

Stln Fd £10.3822 — +0.0004 

SUa Acc £10.3422 —+0.0008 

U-S.SFd 520.7654 +0.0052 

U.5. 5 Acc 520.6964 — +0.0054 

DM Acc DM50.7950 + 0.0049 

SwFrAcc 5vrFr50.6641 — + 0-001 2 

Yen Acc Y5.10B — +1.0 

Guineas Mahon Inti Fund (Guernsey) 

PO Box 188. St Peter Port, Guernsey. 

0481 23508 

Dollar S20.381 +0.005 — 

Storting £10.172 + 0.002 — 

Yen Y5.0S3.13O + 0.750 — - 

DetltSCfimk DM 50.439 + 0 006 — 

Swiss Franc SwFr40.135 + 0.02 — 

Currency Dwmi Snares 

IGF Management Services Ine 

cfo Registrars PO Box 1044 Cayman Is. BWF 

IMGoJdFtf 551.42 53.99 -6.71 — 

Jardlne Fleming & Co Ltd 

46tn Floor. Connaught Centre. Hong Kong. 

Curr Bd 512.73 — — 

f Acc urn J 518.00 — .... — 


Marino Midland (Cl) Ltd 
140 B'vray NY 10015 USA. 212-440-1000 
Queen* Hie. Don Rd, St Heitor. 0534 71460 
Inti Currency 10443569 .... — 

Next sub day Jan 1 2. 


Commercial Union Group 

St Helens. 1 UnderahaK. tC3. 01-283 7500 

VarAnUtsQc17 — 5148.87 — 

VarAnUtsDc23 — 533.10 .... — 


Samuel Montagu London Agents 
1 14 Old Broad St. ECZ. 01-626 3454 

APDT12 S»FrOJO 100.9 

JanNIS Y39.SS 42.80 .... 0.17 

117GON30 10-52 19.93 1.30 

JvFdNov23 513.15 14.24 

MontFRNF 510.10 10.64 — 


Prime Series 

Managed 12B.3 13S.1 +041 

UK Equity 129.8 1 36 J +0J 

Int Faulty izg.o 13S.B +2-3 

Property 103.1 lOS.u ... 

Fixed Int 110.8 116.7 +0.3 

Index Uc Gt 90.6 95 A +0.2 

Cash 121.7 128.2 


Kinsman Assurance Society - 

43 Charlotte So. Edinburgh. 031-225 8189 

UtCAmir 200.8 21 3 J 

Savings Nnw 127.2 I29.B .... — 

savins* Mae iboa no — 


Nat Weatminnter Jersey Fd Mngrs Ltd 


Cain 121.7 128 

Hand-In-Hand 

Cash 99.8 109 

Fixed ln» 141.3 148 


Liberty life Assurance Co Ltd 
Station Rd. New Barnet- • 01.440.8210 
Fund Manager*. Touch* Remnant * Co. 

S3 m :::: ' - 


= » 


Grntd Money 
Managed 


Swiss LRbPmtstoos Ltd 

Esff 

a fXS JS2:a = 

Proderty iliuj 116.48 ....• — 

Cain £10144 rot .an .... — 

Mixed £104.46 107,51 :.... — 

Next 4*0 dev January- J. - 
Target Ufa Assurance Co Ltd 
Target Mint, Gatehouse Road. Aylesbury 
■«**. Artesbory i0296j S^il * 


County Bank Cvrrancv Fund Ltd l» 
Dollar class 521.0183 + 0-0089 

Sterling dais £10.5083 +0.0023 
D.mark class DM51.1711 +0.0073 
Dutch GWr DF1 12077 + 0.0064 
Jan Yen cl Y5 1 60. 6330 +0.7540 
U5. FIF 510.0 10.55 


NjtWfllt 


U5. FIF 510.0 10.55 — 

No reap Rind Managers (Bermuda) Ltd 
Bank el Bermuda Building. Bermuda. 

809 29 5400 

Amnr Tst 59.67 10.08 

Rothschild Asset Management (Cl) 

St Julian’s Ct. St Peter Port. Guernsey. 

0481 26741 

Bel Francs BFr877.81 +0.16 8.10 

Canadian I CS37.79 +0.005 7.92 

D-Mark DM51.57 + 0.005 4.48 

French Franc FFrl 69.525 +0.05 11.16 

Dutch Guilder DFISI.ISS +0.005 4.71 

Italian Lire L3B.69B +14.0 14.08 

jag Yen Y6.598.t1 +1.07 5.72 

Singapore 5 5*65 465 +0.015 8.33 

Sterling £14.761 +0.004 7.95 

Swiss Franc 5wFr46-293 +0 001 0.92 

ui. Mly *30.265 + 0.005 S.63 

QC International RrMrrn Ltd 
Daily dealings. 

For ether RothscntM owot Funds sea 
Ofbltara and Oversea* section. 


Continental Ufa Assurance PLC 

64 High St Croydon CRO BXN 01 -680 5225 

Equity Acc 162.2 170.8 — 

Prostv Acc 155.9 1S4.2 .... — 


— International 23.2 

= br 


lenity 14.3 

Soecial Sit* . 19.8 
International 12.8 
Indx Lkd Secs 1 0.6 
American 18J) 


ts.o .... — 

H.I = 


TSB Ufa Ltd 


SPlO^Plil K *?*“ H«»w. Andover, Hants. 


M,naqD au ■ ar.4 ioa># .... — 

Spec sit* 1*1-2 1*7.6 .... — 

Pen Int Acc 144.1 151.7 — 

PenPrpAcc 171.7 180.8 — 


Pimm Equity 187.7 197.6 .... — 

Pen Mg Acc 163.3 171.9 — 

Gin Deposit. Index Fund prices available 
on reaunst. 


London Life Linked Assurance Ltd 
100 Temple St Bristol BS1 SEA. 

_ 0272-279T79 

.bully 228-3 233.0 — 

167.7 1(13 .... . — 

t*« 17M — 

143.3 14 3.3 

MUWd 193.5 197 jB - — 

Index Stir , lOB.g i&g.a — 

IntKtnuticml 117.4 115.7 .... — 


-+0.1 ■— 


Managed Pd. 107.5 . 113.3 -+0.1 — 

•gsnsji «» xi •+«■ = 

KSWW Ji IS:? -bu = 

Wlodeor Lifn Assurance On Ltd 


EropertiH 
Denoskd 
Mixed I 


fesraTO.:;:; = 


Crown Lire Home. Woking GU21 1XW. 

048862-5033 


U rn don Ufa Managed Fund* Ltd. 

EnuHytP) 162.9 168.6 . ... . • 

Fixed lltKPl 174.2 17V5 .... 


PenMnvAcr 126.3 132.9 

PenMmrlnt 115.5 1213 

PeCorntFd 182-0 1813 

BrevrinEnFd 250.0 263.1 

StratlnvFd 138.7 1453 

Her I rape Fd 1373 144i7 

Sana Fd 119.0 tMj; 


DBS Mangd 136.3 1 43.4 


Friends* Provident Ufa Office 

Plxfiam End. Dorking. (0386) 885055 


1943 188.2 .... 

115.2 116.0 .... 

114.3 1163 - . — 

Moneywisa Friendly Society 

80 HdotahurN Rd. Bournemouth. 
.... ' _ 0202 29567S 

Mnywlselnt 493 52.7 — 


Money Market 
' Trust Funds J 


— Schroder Mngt Services (Jersey) Ltd 


Plxftain End. Dorking. (i 
LHe Fund* 

CashAccum 98.0 103JT 


Schrodor Money Funds Lh 
Sterling £14.3963 

U.S. Dollar *26.9951 
D-Mark DM51.9149 

Swiss Franc SwFrSI .3707 


Asean 

lAuuml 

American 
r Ac cum) 

Mod Cur 


dues, I am on my own (7) 23 Arrange bizarre costume 


6 Perhacs to US, battery-life 
is necessary for its torch 
(6, 2, 7) 

7 Short greeting with the 
small port (5) 

8 First-class ruddy beer — 
altogether fit for Barker (8) 

9 BUly's leaps for pickles (6) 

16 Ridge of high pressure in 
the canteen? (5-4) 

17 Return to earth that Is not 
charged (4-4) 

19 Rouse 9l In tee-off (6) 

20 Careful study of energy in 
rotating pulsar (?) 

21 Troubles with tin-opener, 
they are slow to move (6) 


(3, 2) 

Solution to Puzzle No. 5^93 


a -si a e n .• b-.-.s e 
ssjbshes ascR'ans 
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□ : g m c • a • . - 3E 

3 EEEOE 3 E03S QSnC. 

g ■ • a a n c . s 

E.. a . -33059 
ssoasaaa assEac 
EsnonSHEQ 
atanaasE ESQQaEc 
s G h a ci a q ei 


Mgd Cur S1Q.OO — +0.01 9.50 

lAccum) 510.10 + 0.01 930 

Lazerd Brothers 5 Co (Jersey) Ltd 
PO Box 108. St Haller, Jersey. Cl. 

0S34 37381 

CPGM 51368.16 1384.80 .... 113 

LuBrFarE 514.71 1 S.ES 1.00 

B'ftad Bd *10.27 10.31 .... 6.3 

N Am Fd 51038 11 .26 — 

Llovds Bank Intemational. Geneva 
PO Box 430. 1211 Geneva 11 (Switzerland) 
LI Dollar 198.90 102.10 + 0.6 104 

LI Growth SF906.5 965 0 - 7.0 1 .5 

LI Income &F2B3.5 2B4.S -0.5 6.8 

LI Pacific SF109.9 116.1 -0.1 1.3 

Lloyd* inti Money Market Fund Ltd 
PO Bax 136, St Peter Pert, Guernsey. 

048124983 

Sterling eJass £10.043 +DJ)13 — 

Dollar class K0-094 +0.038 — 

Next Swllng day Dec 28. 

Lloyd's Ufa dale of Man) Ud 

Bridge Hse. Castletown. Iom. 0624 824151 

SAIIF 96.6 100.6 — 

Management International Ltd 

Bk of B’muda Bldgs. B'muaa. 809-295-4000 

8d4 IBFC 116.30 1638 — 0-03 

BdalBFI 311.20 11.32 - 0.02 — 

„ Prices at Doc 9. Next dealing Dec 23. 

BdJ liFC *9.73 9.03 — 

BdflEPI _ *9.68 9.8B ... — 

Prices ol Dec. 16. Next dealing Dec 21 . 
B48taifactu’*r8 Hanover Geofunds 
PO Box 92. 5t Pater Port Guernsey. 

0481 23961 

LA Inc 1105.74 105.9B 9-45 

LT ACC* 1127.57 127. B4 9 64 

MIT Inc *111,78 112.35 .... 6.79 

MITACCS S12734 127.98 .... 631 

Gcatnnd iMenrammai Reaerva* uc. 

SWrllng £5.161 +0.001 8.20 

U.S- * , _ 110. 335 + 0.002 8.99 

D-Mark DM20.346 + 0.004 5.77 

Swlu Fr 5wFr20.238 + 0.002 3 11 

jap Yen Y204I.6 +0.4 6 13 

Managed Fd 3 10.330 +0.002 9.Z4 


J. Henry Schroder Wsgg & Co Ltd 
120 Cheapskie. ECZ. 01-382 6000 

NaassATh Oec7 *56.03 — 

Standard Chartered Off Money MU Fd 
PO Bex 122, St Holler. Jersey. 0534 74454 

Sterling £10.2303 +0.O02S 838 

U 3. Dollar *20.4607 + 0.0049 8.46 

D-Mark DM50.6026 +0.0068 4 AS 

Swiss Franc 5wFr40 3074 + 0 0032 2 82 

Japan Yen Y5.07 6375 +0.7981 5.59 

State St Bank Eguity Hldg* NV 
Car Mat Co. 6 John B Gorslrawog. Cliracaa. 

Not Mil value Nov 15 18.56. 
Taiwan (R.O.C.) Fund 


FxdlntACC 102. 1 107.5 

IndxLXdAce 92.7 973 

Mixed Acc 104.8 lio.a 

O mos Ed Fd 104.8 11&.2 

Property Ac gg.s 1043 

Pension Fund* _ 

Casncap ,98.1 103.3 

CaA. Are 1?0-2 1063 


1B7.J +O^C 

.973 - 0.2 — 

110.4 +0.1 — 

1 1 5.2 — 0.3 


K Eq Can lOs.g 110.8 -4-0.4 — 

UK Eq Arc 1*7.2 112.B +0^4 — . 

Fixed IntCao 100.8 108 2 + 0.1 — 

Fixed IntACC 102.9 108.4 + 0.1 — 


Fixed ntACC TD2.9 
IndexLkdCao 903 
IndOXLIdAcc 92.4 


Municipal Ufa Assurance Ltd 

g® Sandllog Rd. Mikbtam. 0622 679381 

EdUity Fd M.O 108.0 

Managed Fd 105.0 -112.0 .... — 

Premium Ufa As suran ce Co Ltd" 
Castthester House. Hayward*' Heath. 

■0444 458721 

Nat Rel'cts 103.0 109.0 .... — - 

Proejerty I * 0.0 lean ... — 

UK Equity 13B.0 1403 — T.O — 

Inti Equity 127.0 .134.0 — 

jarreu Fd .91,3 96,0 - — 

Prudential Pen sions Ltd 

Hoi born Bara. EC1 2NH: 01-445 9222 


•wtt+niiniw" " R 


Mri«l«y Sd. W1 X 5 DA. 01 -+I9 8834 
MltnbUMnvFd 8.41 . 8.71 Qq- Cah 
Die Money Market True* 

83 Dp victoria Sx Ed4M 4JT. OT-338 0*92 
Call Fund ^ . • 832 -. 9.03 Bnrth Call 

7 day Fund _M» "t.il 6m Pi 7d*v 
Oppsntmi n WN FunaMenegemant Ltd 
66 Cannon St. EC4N-6A8. - - .01-238 0233 
Call Fond -- - Ml.; B.oo fame CaU 
7-day £ . . . £K . 834. Bntfi 7dav 

tn . H itx 


Inti Equity 
Jarre U Fd 


01-403 9222 


Mixed Cap 102.3 107.7 
Mixed acc 1Q4.fi 110.0 


BMP m 119.7 ; 

St George Auunne* Co Ltd 


□'waiFdCap 1M.7 112.4 -O.S 

O'um Act 109.0 114.8 —03 

PronyCip 94.7 99.7 .... 

Proptv Acc 96.8 101.9 

General Portfolio Ufa Ine Co Ltd 


e >8 vickmi da Com Ltd. Kino William St. 
London EC4. 01*623 2 4 54 

NAVNT *404. IDR Value U-S-J1 0.047.Z5 

Target Trust Mngra (Jersey) Ltd 
PO Box 194. St HeUer. Jersey. 0S34 27441 
Med Cur Fd 98 0 103.3 


Crass brook SL Chesnunt, Herts, 

Waltham Cross 31971 

PrHtaFdlfiA 258.2 2693 

PrrflnEaOo 243.0 — ■"* 


Tyndall -Guardian Management Ltd 

PO Box 1258. Hamilton, Bermuda. 


T-G Am 
T-G Maaev 
T-C E’bond 
T-G Com 
T-G Mort 
T.n o wn 
Pacific 
t.g Wall St 
T-G Geld 


p'xeei Eaulty 96 7 101.9 

Smaller Cos 93.3 98.3 

Gilt Fin 95-5 98.5 

GiltPIdsM 94.2 99.2 

Fivedln-Oep W.S 1003 
Manaoeo 97.2 1023 

Inter Man 96.4 101 .8 


SSs^d^SS-^a 04 f? a71 £! 

Universal Fd 1033 1D8J .... *— ■ 

Sava 8 Prosper Group 

4 Gt St Helens. London ECSP SEP. 

0708 88988 

DrtPenfd* 1803 200.5 . ■ — 

gli&Bnfd- ’*0.3 201 . i + 0.5 — 

GIWEoPenFd 60.1 63,7 +5.7 — 

Scottish Provident Institution 
6 St Andrew Se. Edinburgh. 031-558 9181 

pjilS ti:f I8f + “ = 

Interaetion) 100,9 iss,i- + g3 - ■ 


Money Market 

Bank Accounts 


— Guardian Royal Exchange 


Prooeity gs.a 


Royal Exchange EC3. 01-283 7187 

GRE Pone leas Monagimnt Ltd. 


PtaliProint 130.9 137.8 ... 

PensProArc 142.4 149.9 ... 

H PenixLkdtPIn 94.6 59.6 -V. 


\&t +fl t 

100.9 +0*4. 

3^-3 r.o.s 


1 WoraWn SL tClA^HO. ■' 01*838 8070 

iBSSSffiSBlGp® 4 . 0(448 w» 


Unttod Fund Maiugera Ltd 

16-18 Queens Road Central, Hong I 


PeniMUkdCBIn 94.6 99.6 -1.2 

PonsxLkGtAc 96.0 101 O - 1.2 

PensBenlnt 138.7 146.1 +0.2 

PemDepAcc 151.1 159.1 +0J 

Hand arson Administration 


.DO Ord 98.5 103,9 .... — 

y&r£s tn nl + J. = 

Pfij-Fjlntln 95.8 . 101^0 ' +0.4 . 


ivrfae Pranea . 2.66 -. . **• 

Oartingtan A GO- Ltd. ' 
Oarllriggew TOW**. Defaa TQ MJB . 


Insurances — continued 


^DO Ofd 93.1 IHM 

TO? 1 " 1 sn x-s 


0.3- — 

0.4 ' — 

0.*' . — 
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Albany Life Assurance Co Ltd 
3 Darker Lane. P otters Bar. 0707-42311 
Pension Finds 


EqPcnFdAc 615.7 
EuroFdAC 96. 5 
F.xrdPcnAe 421.0 


GtMnPnAc 230.5 
InllManFd 2 GB.J Sgfl.S 
JlnPcnFO 133.1 146.5 

AmFnFdAe 129.6 1 56.3 

PfoePmAc 229.4 241.4 

MpimPflAc 524.9 552.4 

Capital Life Assurance 
24 Ludgale Hill. EC4P 4BD 
Key In* Fd — 123.84 
Pack mkr InvFd _ — 1 23 24 
!"«■*» f 8 99.87 1 05.1 3 

Fxd Irrt Fd 98.46 1 03.64 
Pronertv Fd 96.75 101. 84 
Casn Fd 96 75 101.84 
Mngd Fd 100.17 105.44 


mi +2a = 
?||:I tl: ! = 

136.2 - 0.3 

241.4 +0.1 

552.* +13 — 


Technology 174.4 TBSifi + ois 
Nat Bra ces 134.9 142.0 -o!l 

Spec Sits -195.2 205.5 + 1.0 

NAmerka 22S.7 237.6 +62 

J?|;| |g| ;? ||a 
mi liio 


118.4 124> +b'.z _ 


Skandia Ufa Aaauranco Co Ltd 
Frobisher H», Southamstee. 0703 334411 
Managed 15S.1. 18X.3 -o.j — 

f««ity Ibl.a 170,5+0.1 _ 

[nternatlorU 18IA -191.5 - 0.0 

N American 108 ip 113.7 —6.9 

NEurooMo 107.5 • iilj 


20 Western M .ripMonl RM1 3JLB, ..... 
nmjHiW'..:. 8.70 ttt&"“cafl 


prttwaa* vtefarunL 8 h*mi m *«* 


Mod Currncy 95.5 logic 
GwHRh Car* 93-B g|« 


faxjM Funds 
UK Euul-y 1034 115.2 

Fixed Int 11 2 . a na« 

Sere Sits 125.4 112.1 

N America lias 120.4 


Faefae 1 1 5.0 

gftsrlg 

Prooeray 


Far East 
Managed 
Comm Frog 
Prime Rest 
Danoalt 


109.4 115.2 +1.B 

112.4 118 4 +0.4 

125.4 132.1 +0.7 — 

j 14 S 120.4 +0.2 

137.0 1 44 3 +fS — 

II9-9 >25-3 + 1.1 — 1 

18W VIZ ±8:5 “ 


Deposit 102.1 107.5 +0.3 — 

C flf?e U n r Fa ,, ' , lSS e 8 " 

GlobaiEqPon 38,1 61. s .... ~~ 


ri winr 1 if il ifc; H 

□eiXMlr . 132.7 T3Q.7. , . . . ■ — . 

PvTOManagd 186.5 lMj — ft.1 •— 
Pens Eouitv .6 20 I .& +0 1 -m. 

Pen* Inn 324,1 235.9 — 1.0 _ 

PomNAmer ? 10 .S iiS.5 _— 14 . — 

PPMNEURI 1-12.0 • t1?.S -0.4 — 

Pens Purina 120.7 127,6 -S.t _ 

it? IHta-E 

143.4 17£l« +B.i — 

Of Capital Units and GiuranWud 
h pfaas* pho+s 0703 33441TT 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Higher coffee 
export quotas 


BY RICHARD HOONEY 

EXPORT QUOTAS under the 
International Coffee Agreement 
have been Increased by lm bags 
to 57.2 m for 1983/84 as a result 
of the recent rise in world 
prices. 

Although prices have fallen 
back this week the 15-day 
moving average has breached 
the 140 cents a lb upper limit 
of the agreement's target range. 
A further lm bags (60 kiios 
each) of quotas will be released 
rf the average remains above 
140 cents after 15 trading days. 

A rise to 145 cents would 
trigger release of another lm 
bags with the final lm bags 
release envisaged under the 
pact coming if the price 
remained above 145 cents after 
a further 15 trading days, 
gear, however. If the average 
price falls below 130 cents the 
lm tonnes quota increase will 
be withdrawn and below 120 
cents quota cuts are imposed 
under arrangemetns mirroring 
those for increases above 140 
cents. 

This week’s quota increase 


will be shared among ICO 
exporting members Ln propor- 
tion to their basic quotas. 

On the London futures mar- 
ket, meanwhile, prices con- 
tinued to falL 

The March position ended the 
day £28.50 down at £1.969 a 
tonne, taking the decline on the 
week so far to £51.50 a tonne. 
Dealers said the ICO announce- 
ment had been anticipated and 
had no market impact 

They said the mood of the 
market appeared to have 
changed with traders selling 
into rallies rather than buying 
into dips. 

Chartist and slop-loss selling 
also kept the cocoa futures 
market under pressure and the 
decline which began on Monday 
afternoon was extended. The 
March position finished £28.50 
down on the day at £1,858.40 a 
tonne. 

Dealers attributed the down- 
turn to profit-taking following ; 
the recent rise to five-year 
highs. They said the market 
had become over-bought in the 
process. 


More zinc increases 


BY JOHN EDWARDS 

SEVERAL OTHER inc pro- 
ducers yesterday followed the 
rise in the European zinc pro- 
ducer price from 8950 to $980 a 
tonne initiated by Biliington on 
Monday. Cominoo and Noranda 
of Canada, and Outokumpto of 
Finland quickly moved up to 
$980 and it now seems inevit- 
able that other companies will 
follow suit. 

There was little reaction on 
the LME zinc market, although 
some buying interest came in 
during the afternoon. 

Equally, there was not much 
response in the lead market to 
news that both Am ax and 


Noranda had decided to cut 
their U-S. selling prices to 24 
cents a lb. confirming the 
aerlier reduction by Asarco. 

However, Asarco lifted its 
domestic selling price for 
copper by 1 cent to 67 cents a 
lb, reflecting the more stable 
trend in the market after last 
week's decline. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, higher grade cash 
copper closed £9 up at £978.5 
a tonne. Aluminium also gained 
ground. The cash price closed 
£8.5 higher following the 
firmer trend in copper and 
gold. 


Sales of 
potatoes 
recover 
sharply 

By John Edwards 

CONSUMPTION of potatoes in 
the UK recovered strongly in 
November, in spite of higher 
prices, according to the Potato 
Marketing Board. 

A report issued by the board 
yesterday said that a household 
survey conducted by Attwood 
Statistics showed that sales of 
potatoes last month recovered 
in levels only 1 per cent below 
the high consumption achieved 
in November 1982. and this was 
confirmed by estimates of the 
movement of potatoes off farms. 

Demand for potatoes fell 
sharply in August and 
September because of the warm 
weather, and October sales 
werea Iso well down. 

The report gave a short-lived 
boost to London futures prices, 
but the market then resumed its 
recent downtrend and the 
April position closed £2.50 
lower at £177.50 a tonne. The 
market has lost around £20 in 
the past week. 

Easier prices in the physical 
market at a time when values 
usually move up before 
Christmas has encouraged both 
trade and speculative selling. 

O HOME-GROWN apples and 
pears are 50 per cent dearer 
than they were at this time last 
year, reflecting a shortage of 
supplies, the Apple and Pear 
Development Council said yes- 
terday. At 300.000 tonnes the 
UK harvest was down almost 
40,000 tonnes. 

• NO BIDS were received for 
the 30,000 tonnes of British 
intervention bread-making wheat 
offered for animal feed use at 
yesterday's tender. 

The EEC commission has 
authorised the UK to sell 150,000 
tonnes of bread-making wheat 
from intervention stocks for 
anim al feed but because of the 
false rate of the Green Pound 
the price is higher than the going 
market rate. 


China plans to expand dairy production 


EEC dried skim milk donated 
through the UN World Food 
Programme will play a key role 
in a major dairy development 
project beginning in and 
around six cities in China. 

Increased milk production 
and improvement and expansion 
of handling and processing 
facilities is being given a high 
priority by the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

While aiming to more than 
double production by 1988, the 
authorities are discussing sup- 
port for a further phase which 
would bring in more cities. 

Milk supplies have not kept 
pace with demand and is 
strictly rationed and usually 
available only to infants, the 
sick or elderly, and people in 
certain occupations. 

The government decided to 

concentrate on the intensive 
dairy sector around major 
cities which already had a good 
base of genetic potential and 
managerial skill. The first six 
cities are Bel j Log (Peking), 
Shanghai. Tianjin, Wuhan. Nan- 
jing and Xian. The technique 
being used is similar to that 
employed m the controversial 
Indian dairy development pro- 


Mary Cherry looks at an aid programme 
to boost milk output 


ject known as " Operation 
Flood." 

Dried skim milk and butter 
oil from the World Food Pro- 
gramme are recombined and 
mixed with locally-produced 
fresh milk to double the 
quantity available for con- 
sumers. This blend is sold and 
since it is given to China as 
food aid, funds are generated 
to improve local production 
and provide much-needed 
facilities for collecting, process- 
ing and distribution. 

India found the industrial 
side of the development went 
ahead impressively and con- 
tinues to do so, but progress 
in raising milk production and 
bringing benefits to poorer 
producers has been disappoint- 
ing. 

The Chinese will benefit from 
the Indian lesson, and their 
very different social structure 

The Intention, set down in 
the contract between the 
government and WFP, is that 
the recombined milk made from 
the food aid commodities will 
reach a peak in the second year 


(1985) and then be phased out 
as local milk supplies increase. 

In the past year, in prepara- 
tion for the 1984 start of the 
project, the Chinese authorities 
have been setting up the man- 
agement structure In the six 
cities and upgrading and 
expanding facilities for hand- 
ling and processing. A start 
has also been made in increas- 
ing local milk production. 

Such expansion of dairy plant 
would tend to suggest export 
possibilities for overseas manu- 
facturers. But China, in line 
with its overall policy of striv- 
ing for self-sufficiency, is using 
Chinese - manufactured equip- 
ment if at all possible. 

There axe exceptions, how- 
ever. At a main dairy pl&ftt 
in Beijing vacuum bottle sealing 
equipment from the UK has 
been ordered and the blenders 
to be used are from France. 

Would-be exporters of breed- 
ing cattle and semen to China 
encounter the obstacles of a 
similar philosophy, not least 
because of the procedures for 
ensuring high health standards. 


EEC closes seasoning loophole 


BY JOHN CHEARINGTON. 

THE EEC has stepped in to 
close a loophole under which 
British sheepmeat exporters 
were avoiding clawback regula- 
tions by seasoning their meat 
with rosemary. 

Exports of sheep meat to 
other EEC countries could now 
be reduced under regulations 
which came into effect this 
week. The exports exploited a 
loophole ln regulations which 
said that meat classified as 
“ seasoned " avoided the claw- 
back — equivalent to the vari- 
able premium the sheep meat 
had earned. 

British sheepmeat producers 
selling their meat to other EEC 
countries receive a deficiency 
payment or premium equiva- 


lent to the difference between 
the market price and the 
guaranteed price. This pre- 
mium is “clawed back" by the 
EEC when the meat is exported 
to other EEC countries. 

The UK Customs and Excise 
determines and collects the 
clawback. Some exporters had 
persuaded the department that 
the sheepmeat had been 
seasoned with rosemary, so no 
clawback — worth 60-80p a kilo 
— was collected. 

Other exporters jumped on 
the bandwagon. Some of them 
apparently talked too much and 
this alerted the sheep manage- 
ment committee in Brussels. 

To avoid the clawback in 
future, seasoned sheepmeat 


must be recognisable to the 
naked eye or by taste. The 
seasoning must be permanent 
and not easily removed. 

Some of the seasoning used 
had lasted only as long as it 
took the load of meat to cross 
the ChanneL 

The prospect of this new 
regulation was probably the 

cause of a significant drop in 
sheep 

Another move which could 
affect farmers' confidence has 
been the warning from the In- 
tervention Board for Agricul- 
tural Produce that deficiency 
payments from Brussels for 
such items as beef and sheep 
meat could be delayed into next 
year. 


For example, a large consign- 
ment of Holsteins from' -Ger- 
many which had passed all 
tests before departure fell-foul 
of the Chinese tests and ' a 
significant number .were 
slaughtered. 

However, at the Beijing Dauy 
Cattle Research Institute,, a 
major centre producing semen 
for artificial insemination, there - 
is a June 1981 boll which 
resulted from an embryo trans- 
plant from Germany. There are 
plans to import more semen 
from U-S., Canada and Japan. A- 
dairy delegation from China 
recently made a European tour. 

Officials of the Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry believe they 
can achieve a sufficiently rapid ! 
build-up of cow numbers and 
production merely by improved 
management and reduced calf 
mortality in the existing black 
and white herds in the areas 
supplying the six cities. 

This is already beginning to 
happen and is being attributed 
In part to a policy of giving 
greater personal opportunity, 
responsibility and incentive to 
people engaged in collective 
and individual family farm ing, 
and less emphasis on State, 
farms. 


Healthy Image 

for cheese 

A POLL shows that chese is 
seen by shoppers as the 
htalthiest of all dairy products, 
ahead of eggs, milk, margarine 
and butter. 

A series of studies on dairy 
products commissioned by Dairy 
Crest, shows that only fresh 
fruit and vegetables are ahead 
of cheese in die health league. 

Of 700 people interviewed, - 
more than two-thirds saw cheese 
as a major contributor to a 
balanced diet. Very few thought 
it was fattening, while . the 
majority thought it was high 
in protein and low In choles- 
trols. 

Slimmers. in particular, are 
now eatting more cheese than 
ever before, it found.- - - • 


Malaysian 
palm oil 


poll 


new high 

KUALA LUMPUR- --- Malaysian 
crude palm oil wag traded at 
a record high- price of 1,600 
rlaggtt a tonne for current 
month, dealers said. 

The average price of about 
L300 ringgit - a tonae in', the 
begibe&ng- of this month rose 
sharply t»' an' a verfige of 1,480 
ringgit last week. 

Dealers attributed the' surge 
Jn. -the ; price- to .tight supply of 
crude palm oil . due - to heavy 
monsoon floods la northeast 
Malaysia .• earlier this : month, 
which interrupted harvesting 
and transportation o t oil palm 

fruit. .. . - - . • : 

The crude - palm, oil market 
will continue bullish. in the next 
few weeks - until -the . supply 
situmion 'normalises, the dealers 
predicted^ — _... 

Some dealers felt the current 
price - wa& overdone .-as - it had 
risen too steeply -and needed 
markrt Correction/; - '’: 

Malaysian crude palm oil 
(CPO) production for 1983 Is 
expected to decline to about 3m 
tonnes from- 3 Am. in 1982. 

Industry sources expect 
supply to.be tight and the CPO 

physical and futures markets to 
be bullish until the middle of 
next jrear. 

Tight, supply this year was 
mainly. .due- to substantially 
lower production by oil palm 
smallholders, who . contributed 
about 40 per cent to Malaysia’s 
total CPO output 
' The smallholders did not use 
fertilisers on palms between 
mid-1982 mid mid-1983 

Bad ‘. weather, especially a 
drought early this year, also 
contributed to the lower output. 
• Ah increase of 900,000 tonnes 
in projected- , world . oilseed 
-production to 183.0m tonnes for 
1983/84 would still leave output 
9 per cent below last season’s 
level, \ the - U.S. ' Agriculture 
Department said. 
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PRICE CHANGES 



BRITISH COMMODITY PRICES 


AMERICAN MARKETS 


Gu oil opened about $1.00 higher 
and continued 10 firm in anticipation of 
a stsadior New York market. Tho 
market remained steady throughout 
the afternoon and closed firm in good 
volume. 

Crude ail also steacKad. reports 
Premier Man. 

SPOT PRICES 


Latest 


CRUDE OIL-FOB (9 per Darrel) 

Arabian Light [38.05-28.21] | 

Iranian Light J7.80 28.00 

Arab Heavy 

Nortn Soa (Forties j 28. 36-26.40 
North Sea (Brant) ... ZB.4O-28.B0 
African! Bonny U'ht)[28 “ 


MnnHi YoBfday*a + or Buainea 

Wontfl close — Done 

8US. 
por brl 

Fob 28.40 +OJ6 — 

Mar - 28-06 +O47|MJ7-27J0 

Apr™ 27.98 +0.28,27.38-27.97 

May 27.81 +0.16*7. 78-27 JS 

Ju no 27.78 +0.u| — _ 

Turnover 42 lots of 1,000 barrels. 

GAS OIL FUTURES 


PROOUCTS— North West Europe ■•***- 
CIF (8 per tonne 

Premium ga»oHno...l265 27B l +3.0 

Gob oil 1340-260 + 0.6 

Heavy fuol oil 1170-176 | — 


GOLD MARKETS 

Gold rose 82} to $377}-378} 
on the London bullion market 
yesterday. It opened at $375}- 
376, and was fixed at $375.40 in 
the morning and 5378.10 in the 
afternoon. The metal rose to a 
peak of 83781-3791, and a low of 
$3741-375}. 

In Parts the 12} kilo gold bar 
was fixed at FFr 102,000 per kilo 
(S37S.44 per ounce) in the after- 
noon, compared with FFr 102,000 
($375.84) in the morning, and 
FFr 102,500 ($377.49) Monday 
afternoon. 

In Frankfurt the 12} kilo bar 
was fixed at DM 33.385 per kilo, 
compared with DM 33.575 on 
Monday, and closed at $3772- 


Yeet’day'a: +or 


* u-S- 

par tonnel I 

243.75 '+ 2.76 244 -42.00 

244.75 ! + 2.76 248.00- 43.00 

242.00 [+3.00242JKMO.OO 

237.75 j+ 2.50 287 J5-W.Q0 
234.50 I + 8.602M.6033.M 

233.00 i + 2.50 233.004 1.M 


Turnover: 2.339 (1.411) lots of 100 
ton n eg. 


378}, against $374|-375}. 

In Zurich gold finished at S378- 
378}, compared with $375-375}. 
In Luxembourg the 12} kilo 

bar was fixed at the equivalent 
of $375.25 per ounce, against 
S376.45. 

LONDON FUTURES 

jYeat'rday'a] +or I Business 


9 per troy 
ounce 


Deo I37e.00-78,00i + 2.00- 578.20-77.70 

Feb ™ 382.5042.60’ + 2 J6, U8.SO-78.SO 

AprtL...—- 388.50-83.20] +2.Mi 587.8047^0 

June 384.08-95.90j + 2.70 — 

Aug 401J042.60; + 2.4S | — 

Oct. — 408 .20-03 JO + a — 



EUROPEAN MARKETS 


ROTTERDAM. Oecembor 20. 
Wheat— (U.S. S per tonne). U.S. No. 
2 Red Winter: Jan ISO, Feb 161-60. 
March 182.25. April 164. U.S. No. 2 
Northern Spring. 14 per cant protein: 
Dae 20/ Jon IS 133. Jan 192 25. Jan 15/ 
Feb IS 193. Fab 193.50, March 133.60. 
Apnl/May 179. June 179.50. U.S. No. 3 
Amber Durum: Jen 206, Feb 210, March 
212. Apr 1 1, 'May 196. June 197, July 198. 
Canadian woetem Spring: April/ May 
211, June 212. 

Main — (U.S. S per tonne). U.S. Ng. 
3Vollour Afloat ci) Ghent 159, Deo 156, 
Jen 165. Feb 156. March 156.60, April/ 
June 157, July/Sopt 155. sellere. Argen- 
tine. Plate: Jon 175, April/June 161 


sellers. 

Soyabean* — (U.S. S per tonne). U.S. 
No. 2 Yellow. Gulf porta: Dec 303.50. 
Jen 310.50. Feb 314.76. March 318.79, 
April 320.50, Aug 322. Sep: 300. Oct/ 
Nov 271.76, Dec 276.60. Jan 279.75. 
sellers. 

Soysmesl (U.S. $ per tonne), 44 
per cant: Afloat 247, Dec 250. Jen 252. 
Feb 255.50. March 257. April/5«pt 253. 
Nov/March 229, sailers. Pellets, Brasil: 
Afloat 273, Dec 273. Jen 278, Fob 31. 

PARIS, December 20. 
Cocoa— (FFr per 100 kg); Doc 2150- 
2250, March 2240-2244. May 2237-2240, 
July 2230 bid. Sept 2245 eak. Doc 
2230 ask, March 2235 ask. 


BASE METALS 

BASE-METAL PRICES were mixed on 
the London Maul Exchange. A firm 
opening on Comex boosted Copper to 
a closing level of El .006.25. afur £1.007. 
while ZINC was finally £622.5 following 
news that three other producers have 
followed Billiton's recent price rise to 
SS80. LEAD lacked confidence in the 
wske of American producer price cuts 
but ALUMINIUM moved up la close 
at £1.112.25. 

COPPER 

a-rn. + on p.m. +o 
COPPER Official — JUnofflolml — f 

HlgbGrda! £ £ I £ j £ 


SILVER 


Cash I 877.48 1+9 978-9 +9 

3 months 1004.6-4+8.S5 1004.6-6 +9 
SettJemt] 978 49 — — 

Cathodes j 

Cash- 961.5-8 +9.6 961-3 +8 

5 months 986-7 1+9 986-8 +9j 

Settle nvt-l 962 j+9.5 1 — 

U.S. prog - I- *66-70 

Amalgamated Metal Trading reported 
that In the morn ing cash Higher Grade 
traded at £977.50. 78. three months 
£1.003. 01.50. 02. 20.50. 03. 03.5a 04. 
Cathodes: Cash £962. three months 
£986. 87. 86. Kerb: Higher Grade:: 
Three months £1.003.6. 04. Afternoon: 
Higher Grade: Three months £1,007. 

06 50. 06. 05. 06.50. 06. 06-50. 06. 
05.50. 05. 05.50. 05. 04.50. Kerb: 
Higher Grade: Three months £1,005.5. 
1,006, 1.005.5. 1.005.5. 1,005.6. Turn- 
over: 31.100 ton neti. 


861-3 +8 

986-8 +9 j 


a-m. '+ or, p.m. + o 
TIN Official | — jUn offi cial — t 

HlgbGrda £ : £ • £ £ 

Cash 87004 -10 • 8705-10 —7.8 

3 months B815-20 -9.6 j 8815-80 -10 

Settle mt 8705 -18 i — 

Standard. I 1 1 

Cash '8642-4 .-11 i 8642-3 -64 

3 months) 88012 ;-a '8803-5 -6 

Settlem't 8644 '-18 ! — — . 

Straits E.i S829.17 ,-0.02 — 

Now York! I I I 

Tin Morning: Standard: Cash £8.654 
45. 44, three months £8.805. 01, 8,804 
10. 06. 05. High Grade: Cosh £8.700. 
early Jan £8.835. Kerb: Standard: 
Three months £8.808. 05. Afternoon: 
Standard: Cash £8.643. three months 
£8.802. 10. 06. Kerb: Standard: Three 
months £8.805. Turnover: 4,580 tonnes. 


LEAD 


a.m. i+ or p.m. ]+ o 
LEAD Official | — Unofficial] -« 

I £ j £ | £ £ 

Cash 276.25 +1.75 277.5-8 +2 

3 months 286.25 h-1.78 287,6-8 +2 

Settlem't] 276.25 ,+1.76 — 

UJ. Spot! — i i *24-8 | 

Lasd — Morning: Cash C270-2E. late- 
Doc £286.50, three months £285.5. 88, 
85.75. 86.50. 87, 87.50. 87, 86.50. 86.25. 
86. Keib: Three months £288 .50. 86. 
Afternoon: Three m onths £287. 87.50. 
Kerb: Three months £288, 87, 88. Turn- 
over: 14.400 tonnes. 


ZINC 


a.m. 1+ on p.m. |+ or 

Official — Unofficial! — T 


£ j £ £ £ 

Cash 607-.9 +8.75 60741 +1 

3 months: 62 1.75- 2 +8.62 622- .25 +0.75 


lern'tl 607.! 
iwtt 1 — 


■I •49-.7S 


Zinc — Morning: Throe months £622. 

21.50, 22. Kerb: Three months £824. 
Afternoon: Three months £622. 23. 

22.50. 22.75. 22.50. Kerb: Three months 
£822, 22.5. Turnover: 9,275 tonnes. 


ALUMINIUM 


Alumfnim a.m. 

Official 

+ or p.m. 

— Unofficial 

t or 
—I 

£ 

E « 

£ 

Spot 1077.5-8.8 

+ V6 1088-3 

+8.S 

8 months 1 106.6-7 +7^S| 1114,6 

48 


Aluminium — Morning: Three months 
£1.104. 03. 04. 05. 06, 07, 09, 07.50. 
07. 06.50. Kerb: Throo months £1.108. 
07.50. 08. Afternoon Three months 
£1.112. 11.50. 12. 13. 12.50. 13. 12.50. 
12. 11.50. 11. 10.50. 10. 10.50. Kerb: 
Threo months £1.110. 11. 10. 11. 13. 
12.5. Turnover. 16.950 tonnes. 

NICKEL 


i- or p.m. + or 
— iUnofftdal — l 


NICKEL 

a.m. 

Official 

Spat 

3 months 

5366-80 [- 
3348-9 1- 


-5.5 3340-5 —12 


(.eno pur puunu. + mm pvi nnu. 
t On the previous unofficial dose. 

Nickel — Morning: Cash £3.270. 69. 
68. three months £3.340. 45. 49. Kerb: 
Three months £3.350. Afternoon: Throe 
months £3,355. 45. 40. Turnover: 690 
tonnes. 


WEEKLY 

METALS 


All prices as supplied by Metal 
Bulletin. 

ANTIMONY: European free market. 
99.6 per cent. 5 per tonne, in warehouse 
2.460-2.550. 

BISMUTH: European free market, min 
99.99 per cent, ft per pound, tonne lots 
in warehouse 1.741.75. 

CADMIUM: European free market, 
min 99.95 per cant, S per pound, in 
warehouse, ingots 0.88-0.92. sticks 
0.89-0.93. 

COBALT: European free market. 99.5 
per cent. S per pound, in warehouse 
5.85-5.95. 

MERCURY: European freemarfcat min 
99.99 per cent. 3 per flask. In ware- 
houaa 306-315. 

MOLYBDENUM: European tree market, 
cannod molbdle oxide. S per pound. In 
warehouse 386-3.96. 

SELENIUM: European free market, 
min 99.5 per cent. $ per pound, in 
wareho use 4 .10-4.60. 

TUNGSTEN ORE: European free 
market, standard min 65 per cant, S par 
tonne unit WO., erf 68-74. 

VANADIUM: European free market, 
min 98 per cent V,Oj, other sources, 
S per pound V.Oy dl 2.00-2.06. 
Producer list price for selected metals 
as recorded In Mai a I Bulletin. 

ALUMINIUM: World: virgin Ingots 
Alcan, min 99.5 par cant, S per tonne, 
cif Hong Kong and Rotterdam 1.750. 

BISMUTH: UK— MCP-Pako. 99.99 per 
cent. $ per pound, tonne lots, ex- 
warehouso 2.30. 

COBALT: World, Zaire— Sozacom, S 
pert pound 12.50. 

NICKEL: World. Inco, melting grade. 
S oer pound, di Far East and America, 
delivered rest of world 3.30. 

URANIUM: Nuaxco exchange value. 
S par pound UjO, 2230. 

VANADIUM: High veld fused min 98 
per cent v 2 0,. 9 per pound VjOj, cU 
2.30. 

ZINC; GOB producer basis. S per 
tonne 950. 


COFFEE 


estdaYs | + or ■ Otiama wi 


Silver was fixed 0-2p an ounce lower 
for spot delivery in the London bullion 
market yesterday at 60B.9p U.S. cent 
equivalents of the fixing levsle ware: 
spot 864.5c, up 0.2c: three-month 
886.5c, up 0.2c: eix-month 910.2c. down 
0.1c; and 12-month 959.Sc. down 0.8e. 
The metal opened at 607-610p (862- 
866c) eihi closed at 61Z4-6154P <869- 
873c). 


SILVER Bullion + or LM.E. + or 
por fixing — I p.m. ■ — 

troy or. price | Unc»fflc* 1 

spot 6O6.90P -DjJ 613p +6J5 

3 months. 622.80p HUB| 627.7Bp +8 
6 months. 638. 60p 

18m o nthel670.60p HUM — — .. 

LME — Silver (2.000 oz contract) — 
Th roe months 831 p 622p). Turnover 
0 ( 1 ). 

Turnover 109 (145) lots of 14000 oz. 
Morning: Large, cash 611.0. 10.0, three 
months 622.0. 24.0. Kerb: Untraded. 
Afternoon; Large, three months 828.5. 
Kerb: Large, three months 629, 628. 
629, 6283, 6Z7. 


Following an easier opening, the de- 
cline accelerated on trade end commis- 
sion house selling in moderate volume, 
reports Draxet Burnham Lambert. De- 
spite e brief rally mid -afternoon, prices 
continued to slide. 


'si + orj Business' 
| — Done 


January -. 2033-46 ,—38.6 2067-33 

March 12968-70 -38.6,1990-62 

May 1886-87 ^20.B 1BOOS3 

July 1843-46 1-15.0(1866-48 

S«pt 1806-06 ( — 17.0 1816-06 

Nov. X 774-79 \— 18.0(1790-78 

January — 1176064 |— 10.6(1765-60 
Salas; 6.142 (2.234) iota' of 5 tonnes.' 

ICI Indicator prices (U.S. cents per 
pound) for Dec 19. Comp daily 1979 
141.52 (142-27); 15-day average 140.04 
(139.BS). 


1043-46 I— 15.0f 

1006-06 H17.0 

11774-79 l— ia.Of: 

ary — 1X76064 J-lO.f* 


16.0(1866-48 
17.0 1816-06 
18.ttl7BO.78 
10.6(1765-60 


GRAINS 


LONDON GRAINS — Wheat: U.S. Dark 
Northern Spring No 1 14 per cent Jan 
145.75. Feb/March 147.00 transhipment 
East Coast. English lead fob Jan/March 
126.50. Maize: French Dec/Jan 148. 
Jsn/Mereh 149 transhipment East Coast. 
Barley: English feed fob Jen/March 
126.50. Rest unquoted. 

HGCA — Locational ex-farm spot 
prices. Feed bariey: S East 119.94 
S Wast 120.00. W Mids 118.80. The 
UK monetary coefficient for the weak 
beginning Monday December 26 (based 
on HGCA calculations using five days' 
exchange rates) is expected to remain 
unchanged. 

Wheat end barley gradually eased 
on country selling while January wheat 
was supported against forwards. New 
crops also eased slightly, reports Muir- 
pece. 


[Yeeterthr's:+ or Yc*tday’e{+or 
Mnth. dose | — | close — 

Jen- 130.10 ! — O.ioj 180.60 — O.Sa 

Mar... 125.16 j— 035 12536 1-0.85 
May- 126.13 0.«| 286.06 f—OJO 

July _. 129.10 | -0.4ff — _ 

Sept,. 113.86 --0.1^ 11036 — 

NOV- 115.86 |—0.15 113.90 — 

Business done— Wheat: Jan 130.15- 
120.04 March 123.50-123.00. May 

126.25-128.06. July 129.50-129.04 Sept 
untraded, Nov 115.95 only. Sales: 362 
Iota of 100 tonnes. Barley: Jen 121.00- 
120.50. March 123.66-12320. May 

125.50-125.06. Sept untraded, Nov 
113.90 only. Sales: 110 lota of 100 
tonnes. 


POTATOES 


COCOA 


A Tower opening set the tone (or 
the day. Although due only £lS down, 
futures eased to almost limit-dawn and 
ended on e weak not. reports Gill and 
Duff us. 

iYwte may’s, 

COCOA Close + or Business 


Doc 

March 

May 

July-. 

Sept. 

Dec- 

March—.. 


£ oer tonne 
. 1867-76 
. 1865-59 
. 1844-45 
. 1888-50 
. 1806-10 
. 1780-82 
. 177877 


+ or Business 
— Done 

—46.5 1888-76 
—28.5 1875-48 
—30.0 1864-40 
— 53.51 1842-27 
—36.5 1830-08 
—34.61 1796-81 
—53.61 1791-77 


An early fall of £3.00 attracted buyers 
and values recovered. The PMB report 
between sessions gave short-lived sup- 
port. with April reaching £179-50 before 
prices rapidly fell back to close just 
above the lows after testing support 
at £17500 basis April, reports Coley 
and Harper. 

jYoaterdy’a: Previous i Business 
Month ' close ■ olose | Pone 

£ per tonne 

Feb l 168.60 164.90 1M.W-163.0 

April.... 176.60 178.00 178^0.1794 

May..... 186.00 167.30 187.00-186.0 

Nov 79.60 89.50 - 

Fob I 8 8.00 - — 

Soles: 1.180 (971) lots of 40 tonnes. 

RUBBER 

The London phyaleel market opened 
slightly easier, attracted some interest 
■t the lower I avals end dosed quiet 
end slightly steadier, reported Lewis 
and Peat. The Kuala Lumpur January 
fob price for R&S No 1 was 252 X) 

(263.0) cents a kg and SMR 222.5 
(223.5). 


No. 1 Yesterdy'sj 

Pravfcua 


R-S-s. close | 

close 

Done 


Bales: 6,016 (6.016) lots of 10 tonnes. 
ICCO Indicator prices (U.S. cants 
par pound). Daily price lor Dec 19 
117.28 (116.75); five-day avenge for 
Dec 20 14.70 (13.94). 

WOOL FUTURES 

SYDNEY GREASY WOOL — Close (in 
order buyer, sailer, business). Aust- 
ralian cents per kg. Dee 54S.0, 555,0, 
545.0-543.4 March 560.0, 561.0. 560-0- 
SS8.0: May 57.0, 578.0, 578.0-575.0; 
July 587.0, 590.0, 585.4 Oct 578-0. 
582.4 untraded; Dec 586.0, 590.0, 588.0; 
March 597.0, 606.0. untraded; May 
606.0. 610.0, untraded. Sales; 62. 


£ per tonne 

Jan 1840850 ,838-843 I — 

Feb...— 847-660 ,840-642 J — 
Jan Mcft 1647-849 ,840841 ! 840843 
AplJnaj868-869 851-853 85B-863 
Jly-Sept 860870 B62 865 660864 
Oct-DeC[87Q-680 872-874 _ 

JflnMch B68-890 882-685 — 

Apwne. 908-901 I89&896 — 


Gales: 44 (162) Iota of 15 tonnes 
nil (1) lota of 5 tonnes. 

Physical dosing prices (buyers) 
were spot 83 Wp (83.00p); Jen 84.75p 
(84.QQP); Feb B5.QGp (84.2Sp). 

SOYABEAN MEAL 

The market opened GOg lower In 
qu.et trading, reports T. G. Roddick. 
Pncss eased an commission house 
selling before steadying on commercial 
buying. 




£ I 

per tonne 

FebZrZI ! lflB.OT^S.M -oil* lwiMtOT 

April 1W.90-87.M— 0.4Q1B7.6Q-B8.00 

June 1M.10-WLM — 0.45 1U.60 

August.. — ie8J»-a»5ff +OJ5 1U.96-U.0S 
October.. ...|l78.O0- 77.60 — 0.291 — 

Deo TgjtgJBj — | — 

Seles: 283. (125) lots of 100 tonnes. 

SUGAR 

Seles: No 4 2.028 (1.323); No 6 251 
(159) lots of 00 tonnea. 

Tate and Lyle- . delivery price for 
g«enuteted -beare- sugar- war £240:50 
(£24450) e tonne' far export. 

International Sugar Agreement — (U.S. 
cents per pound lob end stowed 
Caribbean pons). Prices for Dec am bar 
19. Daily price 7.74 (7.66): 16-day 
average 8.00 (8.00). 

LONDON DAILY PRICE— Raw auger 
£133.00 (£135.00) a tonne for Dec-Jan- 
Feb shipment. White sugar £157.00 
(£158.50). 

Sugar — (FFr per tonne): Me rch 1898- 
1904 May 1965-1974. Aug 2006-2004 
Oct 2145-2180. Dec 2230-2260 .March 
2320-2340. 


No- 4 Yeatdey'a Previous Business 
Don- close dose done 
tract 


£ per tonne 


Mar ....1 146.00 
May ....(154.25 


154.10 T54.1D-44JB 

158A066J» 15625-54.00 


No. 6 Contract 8 por tonne 

Mar..... 111.60-1460 220 MsajS ?1BJJO-Tt50 , .. 
May — 220.60-11.40 228J1M0.K 12S-00-24JM 
Aup.~ 224M-WJ6XM.MWB.4t OB JO-28 JO July 

Oat. 2SEJfl-57.0O 245.60-44.40 M2.KMl.aO j Sepl 

Dec. — 24B .00-46.00 25400-SZJQ — 


INDICES 

FINANCIAL. TIMES 

~Bec. 78.PBC. l^Mth agoprar ago 
394.67 <393.88 i 8B4J86 | 234.48 
(Base; July 1 1852- 100) 

REUTERS 

Dec. 20, Dec. l9;Mth ago p rar ago 
1976.6 ll&71.e I 1914.9 1 1B73.4 


MOODY'S 

Dec. IB^Dec. ISjMtft ago [Year ago 

1054.4* 1048.BI 1011.8 978.4 

(December 31 1931-100) 

DOW JONES 

Dow I Deo. DOC. Month (Year 
Jones' 18 ' 16 ago j ago 

Spot (136. 77*287.36 -133. 041 — 
Fuft ■l4U8SiMlj47 1141.351 — 
(Base: December 31 1974-100) 


COTTON 

UVBtPOOL— No Spot or shipment 
sales were recorded. Operations were 
at minimum levels and demand failed 

to show any expansion. 

HIDES 

HIDES — Birmingham (Manchester) - 
Second clears. Oc 31-356 kg, 826p 
a kg (90. 3p withdrawn); 26-30.5 kg, 
103.0p a kg (100.3p): 22-26.5 kg, 114.6p 
a kg (114.3p). Cows: 29.9 kg. 114.0p 
a kg fill -Op withdrawn). 


MEAT/FISH 


SMfTHFlELD— Pence per pound. Beef 
—Scotch killed sides- 82.0 to 88.0. 
lamb— English smalt 70.0 to 74-4 
medium 68.0 to 72.0. heavy 68.4 to 
68.0: Imported: Now Zealand PL 69.3 
to 60.0. PX 58.5 to 57.0. Pork — English 
under 100 lb «9-Q to 56 4 100-120 lb 
50.0 to 65.0, 130-160 lb 42.0 to 54.4 
MEAT COMMISSION — Average fat- 
srock prices at representative markets. 

GB— Cattle 97.740 per kg l.w. (-4.52). 

GO — Sheep 152-lSp por kg est dew 
( —4.88). GB— Pigs 71.31b per kg l.w. 
(—6.59). 

COVENT GARD EN - Prices for the 
bulk of produce, in sterling per pack- 
age except where otherwise stated, 
imported produce: 3 uum— — Spanla: 
3.60-3.80. Clementinee — Corsican: 

2.80- 3.40: Spanra: 82/120 fi.00-B.20, 

132/163 5.04 162/210 4JBO: Moroccan: 

1’S 4.64 2"s 4.50-4.60. 3 s 4.00-4 JO. 

4'b 380-4.00. 5's 3 JO. Oranges — 

Spama: <2/48/54/60 5.80-8.00. 70/80 r" 

5.80- 6.00. 100/110/120 5.50-6.00; Dae 

Moroccan: 48 5.84 83 5.60. 75 6.60-584 Jan 
Jaffa: Navels 16 kg canon 40 5.24 April 
48/56 5.50. 72/88 5.10, 100 6.40, 113 July 
5.50. 21 kg Bruce 56 6.04 60/75 420. Oct 
88/105 8.00. 123 8.24 144 6.34 Lemons Jan 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


'£( 


t FOREIGN EXCHANGES 



FINANCIAL FUTURES 


Dollar eases in low volume 


baskets 


The dollar finished on a 
weaker note In currency markets 
yesterday. Business volume con- 
tinued to shrink ahead of the 
Christmas break with most 
people remaining on the side- 
lines and confining market parti- 
cipation to the bare minimum. 
The extent of the dollar's 
weaker trend reflected this lack 
of volume and factors behind 
the dollar's recent rise to record 
levels remained unchanged. 
There seems little likelihood of 
any fall in U.S. Interest rates 
before the end of the year after 
which the passing of seasonal 
distortions will allow some re- 
appraisal of . future trends. 

As trading volume winds 
down so central banks have not 
found it neccessaxy to partici- 
pate actively in influencing 
cross rates. 

The dollar closed at DM 
2.7660 against the D-mark down 
from DH 2.7730 with Hie day’s 
trading confined to a narrow 
range of DU 2.7605-2.7680. 
Against the Swiss franc it eased 
to SwFr 22030 from SwFr 2.2120 
and FFr 8.4475 compared with 
FFr 8.4575. The Japanese yen 
showed some recovery as con- 
fidence returned after the set 
bade for the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party in last week's 
general election. The dollar fell 
to Y234.70 from Y236.15. On 
Bank of England figures, the 


dollar’s index slipped to 130.8 
from 13 L2. 

STERLING — Trading range 
against the dollar in 1983 is 
2.6245 to 1.4140. November 
average L4773. Trade weighted 
index 8L9 against 82J0 at noon 
aid. 81-9 at the opening and com- 
pared with 82.1 on Monday and 
BL3 six months ago. 

Sterling was a little weaker 
overall. It was virtually un- 
changed against the dollar but 
the letter’s weakness against 
European currencies tended to 
poll down the pound's value 
against these cnrr encies. It 
cksed at DM 3.9275 against the 
D-mark, down from DM 3.9350 
and SwFr 3-13 compared with 
SwFr 3.14. It was also weaker 
In terms of the French franc at 
FFr 11.9850 from FFr 11.9950 
and slipped to Y33325 from 
Y33525. 


Against the dollar it opened 
at $1.4210 with most trading 
taking place between SI .4185 
and SL4210. The overall range 
on the day was $1.4160-1.4215. 
Zt closed at $1.4185-1.4195, a rise 
of just 5 points from Monday's 
close in London. 

D-MARK — Trading range 
against the dollar In 1983 is 
2.7780 to 23320. November 
average 2.5847. Trade-weighted 
index 1243 against 127.7 six 
months ago. 

The D-mark improved against 
most currencies at the Frankfurt 
fixing, including the U.5. dollar 
which fell to DM 2.7657 from 
DM 2.7688 without any interven- 
tion by the Bundesbank. This 
was the first time the German 
central bank has not supported 
tiie D-mark at the fixing since 
November 22. Trading was slow 
and uneventful ahead of the 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 



ECU 

central 

nrtsw 

Currency 
amounts 
against ECU 
December 20 

% change 
from 
central 
rate 

% change 

adfusted tor 
divergence 

Dtvwgence 
limit % 

Belgian Franc ™ 

443008 

463624 

+2.38 

+130 

±13447 

Danish Krone 

8.14104 

8.16751 

+033 

-0-23 

±13425 


2341 84 

235672 

+036 

+0.10 

±13642 


637466 

639089 

+034 

■ -032 

±1.4062 


232585 

233325 

+0.23 

-027 

±14964 


0.72868 

0.728709 

+0.14 

-042 

-M3699 

Italian Lira _ 

UQ149 

1389.81 

-241 

-241 

±4.1805 

Changes are for ECU. therefore positive change denotes 

■ 


Christmas holiday. Sterling fell 
to DM 3.9250 from DM 3.9310; 
the Duteh guilder to DM 89.030 
per 100 guilders from DM 89.090; 
and the French franc to 
DM 32.755 per 100 franc from 
DM 32.775. On the other hand, 
the Swiss franc woe unchanged 
at DM 1.2530. and the Japanese 
yen rose to DM 1.770 per YIOO 
from DM 1.1715. 

ITALIAN LIRA — Trading 
range against the dollar in 1983 
Is 1A8&50 to 1,343. November 
average L625.7. Trade-weighted 
index 48.9 against 51.5 six moti*ii« 
ago. 

The lira lost ground at the 
Milan. The dollar rose to 
LI ,679 from LI .678.50, with the 
Bank of Italy selling $6. 75m of 
the 314.65m officially traded at 
the fixing. The central bank did 
not Intervene, however, when 
the D-mark rose to L606.95 from 
L606.53. The French franc 
impuroved to L19S.89 from 
LI 92.72; the Swiss franc to 
L7B0.94 from L759.77; the 
Japanuese yen to L7.146 from 
L7.ll, and sterling to L2, 383.70 
from L2.3S0.80. 


£ in New York— Latest 


Deo. 20 j Previous 


Spot 131.4190-4800 

2 month 0.1543.19 dla 

3 month a) 0.34-0.39 dia 
12 montnai 1.05-1.80 dia 


|9 1 .42004310 
0.1741.19 dls 
0.32-0.55 dia 
1.00-1.13 dia 


wsafc currency. Adjustment calculated by Financial Timas. 


e forward rataa are quoted la U.&. 
coma discount. 


THE POUND SPOT AND FORWARD 


THE DOLLAR SPOT AND FORWARD 


Dee 20 


Day*. 

spread 


One month 


% rime 
p.a. months 


Dec 20 


Day*. 

spread 


Qo 


One month 


% Three 
P-s. month. 


% 

p.a. 


U.S. 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Ireland 

W. Car. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


1.4185-1.4195 0.154120c dls 
1.7710-1.7720 psr-O.Wc dim 
4.40V4X1’, 1W pm 
7B 36-80. OS 7-T7C dis 
W20VM2Pj Ardors dls 

I. 2840-1-2850 0.32-0.40p {Rs 

3£2Xr&23V 1 VHpt par 

188.O0-18B.fiO 130-315C (OS 
224.75-225.09 1EO-190o die 
2381-2383 15-175 re die 

II. 06-11.07 3>r4*Mra dim 

11.88-11.99 . 3VP>cdis 
HxaVYI-HPz ZV^aOrs dls 
332V3334 0.654).B6y pa 

27.55-27.70 TVH^aro pm 

A12V3.1S** IVAcpm 

Belgian rate Is for converdle franca. Financial franc S1.05-81.15. 
Six-month forward dollar 0.5241570' dia. 12-month 1.05-1.15c dia. 


1X160-1.4216 

1.7700-1.7780 

axoxxa 

7BM-B03D 
14.18-14 M 

I. 2820-1 .7700 
3J1V3A4 
U7.75-188.7S 
224.50-226.75 
2378-2388 

II. 04-11.00 
11.97-12.00 
11X7-11.52 

27XB-Z7.7S 
3.1MTP, 


-1.48 0^2-0 A7d hr 
-034 0.12-0. 22da 
3.08 3V3pm 
-14» 30-40 dia 
— 2X5 7V-8 1 ! di. 
-3.42 O5O-0J6dis 

2^7 svn«m 

-14.18 46547541. • 
—9.07 530-688 dls 
-8.06 46V47 1 ! dls 
— 4J£7 9VI0H dls 
-4.00 12M* dia 
-233 6S-7 1 , dia 
2.16 22S-2.15pm 
230 28VW.POI 
333 3V3V pm 


—037 
-038 
235 
-1.7S 
—232 
-277 
233 
-1530 
-9.92 
-781 
-sJ» 
-432 
-239 
264 
3.02 
A 83 


UKt 13160-1.4215 131 85-1. 41 95 0.1 54) 20c dfcs 
Ireland! 1.1205-1.1240 1.1215-1.1226 0304117c pm 

Canada 13480-13395 13486-13490 

Nethlnd. 3.1040-1.1090 3.1070-3.1090 

Belgium 6630-5638 6638-5638 

Denmark 10.00V10.0V. 10.00Vt0.01 

W. Gar. 27605-27680 27655-27665 

13245-13235 13235-13235 

15a.40-1B8.7S 16836-158.65 

1676V1V79S 1678V1679S 

7.7890-7.7990 7.7910-7.7960 1.40-1.70ore dis 

84300-84625 8X450-8.4600 135-1 36c dis 

8.0976-8.1100 83980-8.1030 0.704)30ora dls 

Japan ... 234.1533530 23435-234.75 0.74-0.70y pm 
Au atria 1948-1932 19.S0V19-51 3 ! 73D-630gn» pm 

Switz. 2.1980-1.2080 2 2045-2 2065 1 03-0.S8c pm 

♦ UK and Ireland are quoted to U.S'. currency. Forward premiums ‘and 
discounts apply to dia U.S. dollar and not to the Individual currency. 

Balaian rate is for convertible francs. Financial franc 57.13-57.18. 


Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

Franca 

Sweden 


0.1241.09c pm 
1.19-l.OOc pm 
Vs pm-IVJl* 
par-Vsre dls 
039-0 34pf pm 
8O-2D0c die 
100-12SC dis 
SV9*dire dia 


—1.48 032-037dis -037 
1.98 037-032 pm 1.94 
1.01 0.18-0.1 5pm 033 
4.40 3.10-3 00 pm 333 
-0.11 10-14 (fbt —0-85 
-030 par-Hdie -0.10 
4.19 279-274 pm 4.00 
—12.66 300-6B0dtS -1432 
-8.52 340-390dls -931 
-6.79 28V-29>nfli -6.94 
—239 4.75-5.05dia -2.61 
-249 6.90-740di* -330 
-1.18 270-2. 90d la -138 
3.69 2 13-2 08pm 3.6B 
4.40 21-18 pm 4.00 
5.48 3.08-203 pm 535 


OTHER CURRENCIES 


Daa SO 

£ 

V 


£ 

Note Rates 

Argentina Peeo*_ 
Australia Hollar- 
Brazil Cruzeiro-. 
Finland Marldta- 
Oreek Omohma- 
Hong Kong Dollar 

Iran RtoL 

KuwaltDinarOCO) 
Luxembourg Fr- 

30.78-5030 

1.6115-1.6173 

1347.1-14663 

84335-8.3666 

14040-141.40 

21.6731.70 
1.1365- 1.1590 
960-955 
638004.8830 
90.30-99.60 

Austria—.. - 


Denmark ___ 

Ftranoeu. 

Oartnany 

1BS.7G* 

0416004170 

793560.03 

. 68.50* > 
0.2SUS4.29W6 
66.36-6638 

Italy* 

Japan .... 

Netherlands. 

few! 

Malaysia Doitar. 
NewZealandDir. 

B4 100-54 160 
8.16403.2060 

2.336033370 

13466-1.5400 

Portugal..!. 

184-196 

Reudl Arab. RJjnri 
Sfogaoora DoBar 
SriuAfrtaan Hand 
ujle. Dftiiam-J 

4.9450434 76 
33800 3.0260 
1.7346-1.7370 
83160-03215 

34800 34806 
2.129633310 
13226-13240 
3372033730 

Sweden 

Switzerland __ 
United Stntes_ 
Yugoslavia 

11.46-11.66 

532-3.16 

1.41-1.43 

196-216 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS CURRENCY RATES 


Dec. 80- ■ 


8t*rHn0_. 
2 dollar-. 


U 3. i 
Canadian dollar..., 
Austrian schilling 
Belgian franc. — 

Danish kroner 

Deutmaha mark. .J 
Swim franc.-..- ~i 

Guilder 

French frana 

Lira .... 4 

Yen 


Bank or 
Ena land 
Index 


Morgan 

[Guaranty 

(Change** 


8i. a 
1603 
923 
1143 
80.3 
7B.3 
184,5 
160.0 
1143 
663 
483 
166.1 


DOC. 80 


— B3 
+ 18.8 
+03 
+28 
-113 
- 6.0 
+83 
+ 143 
+4.1 
—183 
—18.1 
+18.4 


Morgen Guaranty 

1900-1962- too. Bank of England India 
(baaa avarego 1975— UO). 


Starting 

U3. f 

Canadlan8.„ 
Austria Boh 
Belgian F „ 
Danish- Kr— 
D mark ..... 

Guilder _J 

FronahlF 

lira I 

Yen - 

Norwgn Kr... 
Spanish Pta 
Swedish Kr , 
Swiss Fr-.J 
Creek Dr* ah 


Bank 

rate 

% 


Bit 

10.06 

85, 

10 

7 
4 
B 

Bif 

17 

B 

8 

8to 

4 

80ia! 


Special 

Drawing 

Rights 


0.738169 

1.03928 

803714 
68X640 
104049 
837436 
338758 
8.78800 
174437 
844.909 
839919 
164.835 
8.4884 X 
8.89398 
103461 


•CS/SDR rats for Dec 18: 


0474B3B 

03Z5731 

131909 

1B39B6 

46.9684 

8.16751 

935672 
8.63385 
B.8908B 
1369.61 
101.674 
63 5944 
129375 
631832 
130038 
81 3765 
139819. ' 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


Dee. 20 

pound srrilng 

1X8. Dollar | 

Deutsoham'k 

JapaneseYen 

Fra noh Franc 

Swiss Franc 

] Dutoh Guild | 

| Kalian Ura! 


Belgian Franc 

Pound Sterling 

U3. Doffau* 

X. 

!. 0.708 

1412 

. -X 

3.928 
- 3.766 

33S.S 

934.7 

11386 

8.448 

3.130 

2306. 

1 4.413 

i 3*109 

2882. 

1679. 

1.772 
| • 1349 

8030 

5637 

Deutshhemarit '.V ’ • “ 
Japanese Yen 1,000 

• 0366" 

5,001 

. ' 0361 ' 
4368 

: ‘ ». "■ 

.11.70 

' '64.86 
lOOOw 

3352 

3636 

0.797 • 
9.398 

!' 1.123 

| 1334 

606.5 

7148. 

0461 

6.316 

8037 

240.1 

Freocti Franc IQ . 

Swiss Frana 

0334 

1X319 

1.184 

0463 

3377 

1366 

878.1 

1063 

MX 

3329 

3312 

1. 

i 3382 
) 1410 

1987. 

761.0 

1478 

0366 

66.76 

2936 

Dutalt Guilder - - 
Italian Ura 1 000 

0327 

0420 

0328 

0.696 

0320 

1.649 

76,62 

139.9 

2.716 

3331 

0.709 

1.314 

! 1368 

5393 ! 

1000 

0.401 

0.744 

18.13 

33.59 

Canadian Dollar 

Belgian Franc loo 

0364 

1360 

0301 

1.774 

2317 

4309 

168.1 

4163 

6.766 

14.98 

1.767 

6313 

i 9.491 1 
• 5.616 1 

1345. j 
2978. 1 

8314 i 

45.16 

IDO. 


EUROCURRENCY INTEREST RATES (Market closing rates] 















Deo. 20 

Starling 

Donar 

Dollar 

Q ullder 

Frame 

D-mark 

Franc 

ura 

Conv.~ 

Fin. 

Yen 

Kroner 

Short term.. — — 

7 day's nottoe,— 

Month 

Three months ...... 

Six months.—.. 

One Year.——. 

87(9 

.ffiSfi 
. SfiSX 

10.101s 

B14-9H 

9«e-0*» 

m 

lCUg-lOts 

SlfJWl 

Bl*9 

96S-91S 

9I1-18A 

I0>a-l0ls 

6S*-6I( 

61(914 

61*948 

6S|91b 

Bfo9#« 

17 0 9J« 

11(31( 

5i49i( 

6 “a 6i* 

6«s9i* 

6*8 -Mfl 

l2Je-i2Se 

12S(-12sg 

12is-121* 

134«-14 

1414-141* 

14ae-146e 

15-16 

15TC-171B 

1BIB--17 

17l(-17t« 

17SB-lBi a 

lBu-ias* 

9*a-10 
9V101* 
lOU-lOl* 
Zl-llle 
11 U-lll* 
lllg-12 

9t(-10 
96,-iOt* 
103S-105fl 
lQTs-1 1 1 1 
11-11U 
llis-liia 

6i* 9fia 

StiH 

12-12i| 

11Tb-12Sb 

llSa-12lg 

ll6a-12i a 

111,-ZlS* 

1114-115* 


Asian 9 {dosing rataa in Singapore); Short-term 9* per cent: seven days per cant: one month 10V194 per conn three months 19V-10H 

per cent: six months tOV-KFu par cent; one year lOUu-llPV per cent. Long-term Eurodollars two years 11V11H per cant; three years 11 VI 2 per cane tour years 
12-12 1 * par cant; five years 12VU?i par cant nominal closing rates. Sbort-term r ataa are call for U3. dollars and Japanese yen; others two days' notice. 


MONEY MARKETS 


UK rates show little change 


Period rates were little 
changed in London yesterday in 
rather dull trading. Short-term 
rates closed on a firm note how- 
ever with funds actively sought 
up to 2D per cent for overnight 
money. Earlier in the day 
funds were quoted at SI-52 per 
cent but rates firmed steadily 
during the day despite what 
appeared to he adequate 
assistance given by the Bank 
of England. Longer-term rates 
were unaffected however with 
three-month interbank money 

UK clearing banks* base lend- 
ing rate 9 per cent (since 
October 4 and S) 

quoted at 9J per cent unchanged 
from Monday and throe-month 
eligible bank bills bid at 821 
per cent compared with 822 per 
cent 

Day-today credit was in short 
supply and the Bank of England 
forecast a shortage of around 
£200m. Factors affecting the 
market Included maturing 
assistance and a take-up of 
Treasury bills together draining 
£242 m and a rise In the note 
circulation of £139m. On the 
other hand Exchequer trans- 
actions added a net £90m and 

FT LONDON. 
INTERBANK FIXING 

LONDON INTERBANK FIXING 
(11.00 a. a, Decambor BO) 

- 3 manure UJL dollars 


Md 105/19 offer 107/19 


6 months U.S. donate 


banks brought forward balances 
£73m above target. 

The Bank gave assistance in 
the morning of £157m, compris- 
ing purchases of £35m of eligible 
bank bills in band 2 (15-33 days) 
at 9 per cent and in band 3 
(34-63 days) £22m at 8 13 per 
cent. In band 4 (84-91 days) it 
bought £100m of eligible bank 
bills at 83 per cent Farther 

MONEY RATES 


help was given in the afternoon 
of £49m and comprised purchases 
of £5m of eligible bank bills in 
band 1 (up to 14 days) at 9* 
per cent and £20m in band 2 at 
9 per cent. In band 3 it bought 
£14m of eligible bank bills at 
8tf per cent and in band 4 it 
bought £5m of Treasury bills 
and £5m of eligible bank bills 
all at Si per cent The -Bank 


also provided a late round of 
assistance of £20m, making a 
total of £226 m. 

In Paris, the Bank of France 
left its money market inter- 
vention rate unchanged at 12 per 
cent yesterday when purchasing 
FFr 15bn of first category paper. 
The bills have maturity dates 
failing between December 27 and 
January 5. 


One month... 
Two months-- 
Throe months- 
fi/X months-- 
Nina months-.. 
One year.-— . 
Two years—.— 
Three years—., 
Fbur years. — 
Five voars. 


Local Auth. 

»:» 

BV91* 

tefl-a* 

lOis-Mi 

l0i|-9Ts 


Local Finance 
Authority House . 
Deposits Deposit* 


10 * 

XOfo 

10Tb 

ll 


V Certs 
of 

Deposits] 


io.is.iaj» 

ians-10.15] 

f10.06-10.lM 
18_ 16-70J26J 
W.5-1W 
1D.6-10J 


SDR 

Unked 

Deposits 


94-9B 

9N.BB8 

AfTlOrV 


ECU 

Unkod 

Deposits 


!413 

oas-gs, 

9fr»ft 

97B-101fl 


bWlOM 


offer 10 1/8 


The fixing roles we tire srithnwUa 
■ means. rounded to the ossnMtt one- 
■hetoanth, of the bM end qfisred rewa 
tor 510m quoted By tire mariurt to 
five re fen w e e Osaka at 11 e.m. each 
working day. The banka art NMionsi 
Wssuuaster Bank. Bank Tokyo. 
Daauche Bank. Sanque ftafionsla - * 
Paris and Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


ECGD Fixed Rate Export Finance Schema IV Average Rata lor In reran 
period November 2 to December B 1983 (inclusive) 9-3® per cent Local 
authorities and finance houses Sevan days' notice, others seven days' fixed. 
Finance Houses Base Rates (published by the Finance Houses Association). 
9»i per cent from December 1 1993. London and Scottish Clearing Bank Rates for 
lending 9 per cent. London Deposit Rates lor sums cl «*en days notice per 
cent. Treasury Bills: Average tender rata of discount 8-8997 per cent. Certificates 
ot Tax Dapoait (Series 6). Deposits of £100,000 and ovar held under one month 
gi par cent; ono-ihree months 9** par cent; threa-elx months SU per cent; 
■ix-12 months 1W. par cent. Under £100.000 9* per cent from December 14. 
Deposits held under Series 4-5 10 per cant ThB row for all deposits withdrawn 
for esah 8 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 
NEW YORK (Lunchtime) 

Prime rata 11 

Broker loan ram ........ 10*t 

Fad funds „ 3*» 

Fad funds at inTrvantion „ 54 
Treasury Bills 

One month bjo 

Two month — 835 

Three month 930 

Six month 9.19 

One year 922 

Treasury Bonds 

Two year 99*2 

Three year ... 99'i 

Four year os'll 

Five year OP* 

Seven year S8 a ja 

10 year - 99V 

30 year 100V 


European 
Currency 
Unit 


Quiet trading 


Trading was very quiet, ahead 
of the Chirstmas holiday, on the 
London International Financial 
Futures Exchange yesterday. A 
late rally in U.S. markets on 
Monday led to a firmer opening 
for interest rate contracts in 

London, but market activity was 
at a very low level, with the 
volume in March gilts falling 
below the 1,000 leveL The March 
contract opened and closed at 
108-09, compared with 1084)1 pre- 
viously, and moved within a nar- 
row range of 108.05 to 108.11. 

Three-month sterling deposit 
futures were also quiet, but 
gained some support from a 
slight easing of interest rates on 
the London money market, and 
the better performance of sterl- 
ing against the dollar on the 
foreign exchanges. March 
delivery sterling deposits opened 
at 90.24, close to the day's low 


compared with 90.22 on Monday. 
Eurodollar's for March delivery 

opened at 89.55. the lowest level 
of the day, and closed at 89.61, 
only slightly below the day’s best 
level of 89.62, compared with 
89.52 previously. Buying interest 
was encouraged by the successful 
result of the three-month and six- 
month bill auctions held by the 
U.S. Treasury on Monday. 
Interest today Is expected to 
centre on the U.S. Treasury mini 
refunding package, which the 
market expected would raise 
about SISJibn in new cash, while 
an important autistic expected 
today is the early estimate of 
U.5. gross national product for 
the fourth quarter. This will in- 
dicate the strength of economic 
recovery, and traders will also 
be concerned to see whether 
there is any sign of tighter 
monetary policy after the 


of 90.23, and touched a peak of . Federal Open Market Committee 
90.30, before closing at 90.25, ‘■'-meeting. 


LONDON 


CHICAGO 


THREE-MONTH EURODOLLAR 

Sim points ot 100% 


U.S. TREASURY BONDS (CBT) 8% 

tmOOO 32nd* of 100% 


doss High Low prav 
Merab 89.61 89.82 8935 8932 

June 89.29 9930 8937 8932 

Sept 8937 89.10 89.07 89.01 

Dec 88.84 8837 8834 88.78 

March 88.84 — — 88.56 

Volume 1358 (1330) 

Previous day's open bit. 8366 (8422) 


THREE-MONTH STERLING DEPOSIT 

£250300 points of 100% 


|awraw| 

EE3 

Hum 

Low 

Prav 

March 

9025 

9030 

90.23 

9032 

June 

90.10 

90.12 

80 JM 

nun 

Sept 

8935 

9030 

8935 

8932 

Dec 

89.81 

— 

_ 

89.86 


Vahime 551 (267) 

Previous day's open bit. 5.142 (5,087) 


20-YEAR 12% NOTIONAL GILT 

££0.000 32nd* of 100% 


Close High Low Prev 
Dec 109-07 109-07 109-06 108-30 

March 108-09 108-11 108-05 108-01 

June 107-28 — — 107-20 

Sept 107-15 — — 107-07 

Dee 107-02 — — 106-27 

Volume 1,021 (1.708) 

Previous day's open int. 3.415 (3395) 
Basis quote (dean cash pries of 13t>% 
Treasury 2003 less equivalent price of 
March contract) 36 to 52 (32nds). 

STERLING £25.000 S par C 


High Low Prev 
March 14222 14245 14222 1.4229 

June 14242 1.4261 14242 1.4255 

Sept 1.4288 — — 1.4283 

Volume 23 (112) 

Previous days open Int- 2,178 (2,144) 

DEUTSCHE MARKS 

DM 12B300 8 per DM 

Close High Low Prev 

March 03648 03852 03648 0.3846 

June 03883 — — 03880 

Sept _____ 

Volume 33 (11) 

Prevtoue day's open bit. 2S6 (244) 

SWISS FRANCS 

SwFr 126300 S per SwFr 

Close High Low Prev 

March 04598 04S88 04598 04S87 

Jraie 04886 — — 04659 

Sept — — — — 

Voliene 1 (4) 

Previous day's open Int. 85 (81) 
JAPANESE Vtel Y123m S per Y1Q0 

CJoso High Low Prav 

March 0.4298 04298 0.4286 04272 

June 04339 0.4339 04332 04313 

Sept _ _ _ _ 

Volume 21 (36) 

Previous day's open int. 221 (220) 


APPOINTMENTS 



Latest 

KLTl 


Prev 

DOC 

70-13 

70-15 

70-10 

70-06 

March 

89-22 

89-28 

89-21 

06-16 

June 

8SMJ4 

69-07 

69-03 

68-30 

Sept 

68-21 

68-23 

88-19 

68-14 

Dec 

68-04 

68-08 

68-04 

87-31 

March 

67-24 

67-27 

87-23 

67-16 

June 

67-13 

67-16 

87-13 

67-07 

Sept 

67-03 

67-06 

07-03 

66-29 

U.S. TREASURY BILLS 

(IMM) 


Sim points of 100% 




Latest 

High 

Law 

Pray 

Dec 

91.01 

81.02 

91.00 

90.90 

March 

9031 

9034 

90.48 

9048 

June 

9031 

30.22 

90.19 

90.15 

Sept 

89.98 

8828 

B9.96 

89.93 

Dec 

89.76 

89.79 

89.76 

89.73 

March 

89.55 

8936 

89. BK 

89-64 

June 

89.36 

8838 

89.38 

8936 

Sept 

89.19 

89 JO 

89.19 

99.18 








Latest 

High 

Low 

Prav 

Dm 

90.15 

90.19 

90.15 

90.13 

March 

89.74 

89.7S 

89.72 

89.67 

June 

8937 

88 39 

8937 

89.31 

Sept 

89.10 

89.14 

89.10 

8946 

Dec 



— 



March 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Sept 

7730 

— 

— 

7645 

THRS-MOWTH 

E»ry»Tiv^l[l 'll 

Sim points of 100% 




Latest 

Hfoh 

Law 

Prev 

March 

9933 

ms « 

89.30 

89.24 

June 

8920 

89.02 

B8.99 

88-92 

Sept 

88.78 

88.79 

88.78 

88.70 

Dec 

8833 

8838 

88.63 


Match 

HX33 

8834 

8833 

e^i 

June 






CONTRACTS & TENDERS 


REPUBUQUE ALGERIENNE DEMOCRATIQUE 
El POPULAIRE 

(Algerian Popular Democratic Republic) 

MINISTERS DE L’ENERGIE ET DES INDUSTRIES 
PETROCHIMIQUE5 

IMinittry tor Energy and Petrochemical Industries) 

ENTREPRISE NATION ALE ** SONATRACH " 

(Notional Company "Sonetraeh") 

NOTICE OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR 
TENDERS 

The Directorate for Production is launching a national and inter- 
national call for tenders for the supply of: * 

1 Lot of Skid-mounted Gas Pumps. 

This call for tenders is intended for manufacturing companies only 
and excludes amalgamations, representatives of companies and any 
Other intermediaries etc., in conformity with the provisions of the 
Law No. 78-02 of 11 February 1978, with respect to State Monopoly 
on Foreign Trade. 

Tenderers interested in this call for tenders may obtain the 
specifications through their embassy from SONATRACH - Direction 
Production - 6, Che min du Reservoir - HYDRA - ALGER 
(ALGIERS). D£parcemenc Xpprovisionnemenc et Transports 
(Department for Supplies and Transport}, with effect from the date 
on which this notice is published, together with a remittance in 
the sum of; 200 DINARS. 

Offers, of which 12 copies should be prepared and sene in a double 
sealed envelope, by registered post. The outer envelope should be 
worded as follows: 

"APPEL D’OFFRES NATIONAL ET INTERNATIONAL 
(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR TENDERS) No. 
TW 604/MA." " A NE PAS OUVRIR CONFIDENTIEL " (DO NOT 
OPEN CONFIDENTIAL). The final date for submission of tenders 
Is two months with effect from the date of the publication of this 
notice. 

Any submissions received after this date will not be accepted. 
Selection will be made within ISO days of the closing dace of this 
call for tenders. 


APPOINTMENTS 


STBU1NG (IMM) Sa per £ 



Latest 

High 

Low 

Prw 

March 

1.4230 

1.4245 

1.4210 

1.4245 

June 

1.4256 

1.4270 

1.4230 

1X255 

Sept 

1.4285 

1.42S® 

1.4265 

1.4300 

Dec 

— 

— 

— 

1X330 

GNMA (CBT) 8% SI 00.000 32nds 
of 100% 


Dec 

Latest 

68-24 

High 

68-29 

Low 

68-24 

Prev 

88-18 

March 

68-09 

68-16 

68-09 

66-06 

June 

67-13 

67-16 

87-11 

67-07 

Sept 

66-18 

68-21 

66-18 

66-12 

Deo 

65-27 

65-31 

66-27 

66-21 

March 

— - 

_ 



June 


— 

mam 

64-18 

Sept 

“ 

— 

— 

64-05 


ACCOUNT 

EXECUTIVE 


Futures Account Executive, CFTC, NASD 
and NYSE registered with at least 10 years’ 
experience required by leading international 
investment group for London commodity 
office. Aged 30-40. Educated to degree 
standard, fluent English and at least one 
additional European language. Proven 
ability to develop business and able to travel. 
Salary negotiable. 

Please write in confidence with full 
curriculum vitae to Box A8425, Financial 
Times, 10 Cannon Street, London EC4P 4BY. 


New chairman for Fisons 


Dec. 20 

Frankfurt 

Paris 

Zurioh 

Amstidam 

Tokyo \ Milan ; Brussels 

Dublin 

Overnight — — 

One month ...... 

Two months 

Three months — - — 

She months — 

5.45-6^0 
6.SM JBS 

6.40- 6^30 

6.40- 6.66 

6.40- 8.66 

121, 

12ft-ia* 

19^-12 ft 
12A-18X 

He 21, 
SA-Srfr 

4^4 1* 

61* -57, 
6*4-6 3§ 

SieBto 
6i* -6 6, 

6J551B5 

6.55125 

6.28126 

nie-nta i 0-iB 

17SB-1734 | 10Se-10Sfl 

175g-lS . 107s-llto 

— 1 107,-1114 

12-121* 

12-1214 

12-121* 

19-121* 

125fl-125e 

intervention - 

LONDON MONEY F 

KATES 

18 

Disci 

61* 

»unt He 

>uses D 

sposlt and Bill 

Rates 

Deo. 20 
1883 

Sterling 
Certificate 
of deposit 
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FISONS has appointed Mr J. S. 
Kerridge as a deputy chairman 
and chairman-designate from 
January L It is intended that 
Mr Kerridge be confirmed as 
chairman at tiie next annual 
meeting on May 22, when Sir 
George Barton plans to retire 
from that position. Mr Kerridge 
will combine the appointment of 
chairman with his present 
position as chief executive. Sir 
George Burton will continue as 
a non-executive director. Mr 
Kerridge joined Fisons in 1967, 
and has been chief executive 
since June 1980. 

* 

Mr C. A. McUntock has been 
appointed chairman of the 

WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 

BUILDING SOCIETY in succes- 
sion to Sir Oliver Chesterton, 
who has retired, but remains on 
the hoard. Dir McLintock was 
vice-chairman and is senior 
partner of Thompson McLintock. 
★ 

Mr Terry C. Wilson has been 
appointed to the board aS 
ANSBACHER (DUBLIN) ASSET 
MANAGEMENT. 

* 

Mr Hans Meyer has been 
appointed a director of 
CHAMBERLAIN PHIPPS. Mr 
Meyer joined the group in 
January 1982 as a result of the 
acquisition by the group of Pius 
Products. He has been managing 
director of Plus Products for 
the past 25 years. 

* 

C. A. COUTTS has appointed 
Hr Richard cm its financial 
director and company secretary. 
* 

Mr Shields Henderson has left 
John M. Gengbegan and Co., 
where he was a partner, to join 
MACDONALD ORR as a director. 
* 

Mr Joseph d’ Andrea has been 
appointed to the board of 
BAR GET. He is a director of the 
Bank of Commerce In New York 
and chief executive officer of 
all the Adena operations. 

* 

REED STENHOUSE UK is 
making the following appoint- 
ments on January I: Mr K. J. 
Davis. is marketing director and 
associate member of the execu- 
tive board. Mr G. S. Whitehead 
becomes deputy divisional direc- 
tor-southern division. Mr L 
Croft is appointed deputy divi- 
sional director*— northern divi- 
sion. Hr S. Brophy is made 
regional director of the Midlands 
based in Birmingham. Mr B. J. 
Clare becomes project director 
and Mr B. Hammond regional 
director — Scotland east, based m 
Edinburgh. Hr J. Hiscock is 
made City branch director. 

★ 

HILL THOMSON & CO has 
appointed Mr B. W. Burton a 
director. He remains sales 
director of Geo San demon. Both 
companies are wholly owned by 
the Seagram Company of 
Canada. 

★ 

MATTHEWS AND YATES has 
appointed Mr P. Potter commer- 
cial director and Mr Leonard H. 
Whlpp as sales and marketing 


director. Mr Potter was financial 
controller with Mateval and Mr 
Whipp was central region sales 
manager of AAF. Matthews and 
Yates, a subsidiary of Fairey 
Holdings, the engineering sector 
of S. Pearson and Son. 

* 

Hr David Pfrrle, a general 
manager of Lloyds Bank, has 
been appointed a non-executive 

director of LLOYDS & SCOT- 
TISH, following the resignation 
of Mr Brian Pitman, on his 
appointment as group chief 
executive of Lloyds Bank. Mr 
Max Harper Gow, a vice chair- 
man of The Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, has joined the board as 
a non-executive director. 

* 

Mr Hans Meyer has been 
appointed a director of 
CHAMBERLAIN PHIPPS. He 
joined Chamberlain Phipps in 
January 1982 following acquisi- 
tion of Plus Products of which 
he has been managing director 
for the past 25 years. 

* 

From January 1 Mr Andrew 
Shanks, managing director, 
becomes managing dried or, 
BUSINESS MAGAZINES; Mr 
Michael Poole, publishing direc- 
tor, Illustrated Newspaper 
Group to be marketing director, 
and join the board of Inter- 
national Thomson Publishing: 
Mr Brian Cottee, 4n addition to 
his present responsibilities, to 
be assistant managing director. 
Business Magmrinow. 

* 

Dr Reginald J. McLean, 
divisional manager — reeins, 
Mr David F. Palframan, 
divisional manager — impreg- 
nated papers and Mr James Moy 
— export manager, have been 
appointed to the board of 
GATALIN, a subsidiary of 
Ruberoid. 

* 

Hr P. R. Colville and Sir 
Richard G. C. Rasefc, will retire 
from stockbrokers R. NIV1SON 
Sc CO. on December 31. Mr R. T. 
Eddleston, Hr D. A. Platts and 
Mr E_ N. Langley will join the 
partnership on January L 

Hr Graham A. Ziegler, chief 
accountant, has become general 
manager of the SCANDINAVIAN 
BANK. Mr David L Cush. Mr 
Kevin O'Shea and Mr Bjorn 
Rasnmssen have been appointed 
managers. ^ 

Hr Derek Gillingham has been 
appointed managing director of 
HADEN YOUNG, the building 
services subsidiary of Haden. 
from January. He was pre- 
viously deputy managing direc- 
tor and now succeeds Hr 
Geoffrey Clarke who is retiring. 

Mr Ellis Davenport. Hr Tony 
Northcott, Mr Fred Perryman 
and Mr Carl Wheldrake. all 
regional directors of Haden 
Young, have been appointed 
assistant managing directors 
with special responsibilities for 
individual operating regions of 
the company. ^ 

GESTETNER INTER- 
NATIONAL has appointed Mr 
Knud Grelsen manag in g director 


of Gestetner Limited. Mr 
Greisen will be combining the 
position at Gestetner BSO with 
that of chairman and managin g 
director of Rex Rotary France 
SA. After joining Rex Rotary 
in Copenhagen in 1963, Mr 
Greisen left the Danish organisa- 
tion in 1977 as export sales 
director to join the French com- 
pany. 

* 

Mr Samuel Stevens has been 
appointed a non-executive direc- 
tor Of SUNLEIGH ELEC- 
TRONICS. Mr Stevens was 
formerly with the Ministry of 
Defence and now acts as a con- 
sultant to Marconi and Data 
Laboratories. 

★ 

STAVELEY INDUSTRIES has 
appointed Mr Ken Roberts its 
chairman from January L This 
follows the retirement of Dr A. 
Frankel as director and chair- 
man. Mr Roberts jodued the 
board as a oon-execirtive director 
on October 31. 

* 

On January 1 Mr D. C. 
Carruthers becomes chairman at 
TBA INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS, 
Rochdale in succession to Mr 
D. W. Hills, wbo will remain a 
director. Mr Hills wtfl also re- 
main chairman of T-Glass Fibres 
and of TBA belting division. Mr 
A. C. C. Ferguson has been 
appointed managing director of 


Ferodo. Mr D. G. Carruthers 
remains chairman of Ferodo and 
of Ferodo It a li an s SpA. Mr 
G. K. Edwards and Dr J. A. S. 
Halsan have been appointed 
directors of T and N*s subsidiary 
Payen International. Mr Edwards 
Is financial controller of Payen 
InternationaL Dr Ilalsali is 
responsible for the Payen 
operations in Italy, Spain, 
Holland and Germany. 

* 

Mr Derek J. Harrington has 
joined the main board of 
FURNESS WITHY AND CO., 
and will be appointed chairman 
and managing director of 
FURNESS WITHY (TERMI- 
NALS) on January L 
* 

WILCOT (PARENT) CO. has 
made Mr David Cottrell, financial 
director. Mr Cottrell joined 
Notion in 1977, starting as thief 
accountant and progressing to 
group financial director. Now 
based at Wilcot's headquarters 
In Bristol, he remains a non- 
executive director of Notion. 

* 

THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS has elected Mr 
Peter Smith as its president for 
the year commencing January 1. 
Mr Smith is public affairs mana- 
ger for Powell Duffryn. 

* 

Mr Albert Frost, who takes 
over on January 1 as chairman 
of Guinness Mahon and Co., has 
been appointed to the board of 
the parent company GUINNESS 
PEAT GROUP. 


BASE LENDING RATES 


AJBJT. Bank ............ 9 % 

Allied Irish Bank 9 % 

Amro Bank 9 % 

Henry Ansbacher ...... 9 % 

Arbuthnot Latham — .. 9 % 

Arm co Trust Ltd. 9 % 

Associates Cap. Corp. 9J% 
Banco de Bilbao ...... 9 % 

Bank Hapoatim BM ... 9 % 

BCCI 9 % 

Bank of Ireland 9 % 

Bank Leumi (UK) pic 9 % 

Bank of Cyprus 9 % 

Bank of Scotland 9 % 

Basque Beige Ltd. ... 9 % 
Basque du Rhone ...... 10 % 

Barclays Bank 9 % 

Beneficial Trust LtxL... 10 % 
Bremar Holdings Ltd. 9 % 
Brit Bank of Mid. East 9 % 

I Brown Shipley 9 % 

CL Bank Nederland ... 9 % 

Canada Permt Trust 10 % 

Castle Court Trust Ltd. 

Cayzer Ltd. .... — 9 % 

Cedar Holdings 9 % 

I Charterhouse Japhet ... 9 % 
Choulartons ............ 10|% 

Citibank Savings ......flO}% 

Clydesdale Bank 9 % 

C.E. Coates, o*% 

Comm. Bk. of N. East 9 % 
Consolidated Credits ... 9 % 
Co-operative Bank ......* 9 % 

The Cyprus Popular Bk. 9 % 

Dunbar & Co. Ltd. 9 % 

Duncan Lawrie 9 % 

R T. Trust 9i% 

Exeter Trust Ltd. 10 % 

First Nat. Fin. Corp..,, ll % 
First Nat. Secs. Ltd.... 101% 

Robert Fraser 10 % 

Grindlays Bank t 9 % 

I Guinness Mahon . — .... 9 % 


■ Hambros Bank 9 % 

Heritable & Gen. Trust 9 % 

■ Hill Samuel 5 9 % 

C. Hoare & Co t 9 % 

Hongkong Sc Shanghai 9 % 
Kingsnorth Trust Ltd. 10 % 
Knowsley Sc Co. Ltd. ... 91% 

Lloyds Bank 9 % 

Mallinhall Limited ... 9 % 
Edward Man son & Co. 10 % 
MeghraJ and Sons Ltd. 9 % 
Midland Bank 9 % 

■ Morgan Grenfell 9 % 

National Bk. of Kuwait 9 % 

National Girobank 9 % 

National Westminster 9 % 

Norwich Gen. Tst 9 % 

R. Raphael Sc Sons ... 9 % 
P. S. Refson Sc Co. ... 9 % 
Roxburghe Guarantee 9£% 
Royal Trust Co. Canada 9 % 
Standard Chartered ...|1 9 

Trade Dev. Bank 9 % 

TCB 9 % 

Trustee Savings Bank 9 % 
United Bank of Kuwait 9 % 
United Mizrahi Bank... 9 % 
Volkskas Intel. Ltd. ... 9 % 
Westpac Banking Corp. 9 % 
Whiteaway Laldlaw ... 9*% 
Williams & Glyn’s ... 9 % 
Win trust Secs. Ltd. ... 9 % 
lorkshire Bank 9 % 

■ Members of the Attaining Houses 
Committee. 

• 7-day deposits 5.5%. 1-month 
fi%. Short . term £8.000/12 
months 8.1%. 

f 7-day dopoaiu on sums of: under 
£10.000 5V5 i. £10.000 up to ESO.OOO 
SVfc. £50.000 end ovor 7VA. 

i Call deposits £1.000 end over 5V&. 

B 21-day deposits over £1.000 6>a%. 

S Domond deposits 5*:%. 

1 Mortgage bo so rets. 
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Sommeiller's compressed air rock drilling machine revolutionised tunnelling techniques and made possible 
the 7.5 miles ML Conis Tunnel, which was officially opened in 1871. It was the first to break through the Alpine barrier. 


No less indispensable was the financial vision of those who arranged the funding of this 14-year project, 

which cost £3 million. 


Financial Engineering 


The problems solved by the financial 
engineer are related to financial, not physical, 
stresses. Putting together the package most 
appropriate to a particular company s funding 
needs calls for financial engineering skills of a 
high order. 


It is skills such as these that lie behind the 
range of merchant banking services offered by 
European Banking. Corporate finance. Project 
finance. Capital market services. Foreign 
exchange and money market operations. 
Corporate and private portfolio management 


European Banking 


European Banking Company Limited, 
150 Leadenhall Street, London EC3V 4PP. 


Telephone: 01-638 3654 
Telex: 8811001 


European Banking Company SA Brussels, 
Boulevard du SouverainlOO, B-1170 Brussels. 
Telephone: 02-660 49 00 
Telex: 23846 


Thu announcement appears as a matter of recant only. 


European Coal and Steel Community 

(“ECSC”) 


Belgian Francs 3,200,000,000 
Fixed Rate Loan Due 1993 


Provided By 


Standard Chartered Bank PLC 


Arranged By 


Hill Samuel & Co. Limited 


October 1983 



Scandinavian Finance B.V. 

(Incorporated in the Netherlands with limited ItobiBtyi 

U.S.$70,000,000 
Floating Rate Serial Notes 
due December 1993 

Guaranteed on a subordinated basis by 

Scandinavian Bank Limited 

(Incorporated in England with limited liability) 

For the six months 

21st December, 1983 to 2 1st June, 1984. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, notice is 
hereby given that the rate of interest has been fixed at 
10‘V'ia per cent and that the interest payable on the 
relevant interest payment date. 2 1st June, 1984 
against Coupon No. 1 will be US$543.28 per note. 

Agent Bank: 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New ^ork 

London 


Sociedad Espanob de Autonomies de Turismo, S A. 


U.S. $100,000,000 


Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes due 1993 

(redeemable at the option of Noteholder* in 1990) 


Unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed by 


Institute National de Industria 


In accordance with the Provision of the Notes, notice is 
hereby given that the Rate of Interest for the next six 
months Interest Period has been fixed at I0M % p.a. 
and that the interest payable on the relevant Interest 
Payment Date, 22nd June, 1984, against Coupon No. 1 
in respect of each Note will be U.S. $548.46. 


Agent Bank 

Continental Illinois limited 
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INTL. CAPITAL MARKETS 




EBIC may 
launch 
Ecu bond 


FT INTERNATIONAL BOND SERVICE 


The list shows the 200 latest international bond issues for which an adequa^ The 

following are closing prices for December 20. — - - - 




By Mary Ann Sieghart In London 

THE EUROPEAN Banking Compa- 
ny is expected to launch an Ecu 
50m bond today through Societe 
Generate. It is thought to have a 
five-year life with a 10% per cent 

coupon at par and will involve an 
interest rate and currency swap. 
Other co-lead managers will prob- 
ably be involved. 

Elsewhere, markets were very 
quiet In the dollar sector, most 
dealers have finalised their posi- 
tions for the year and trading is de- 
sultory. Prices hardly moved yes- 
terday, though Japanese converti- 
bles showed strength, reflecting the 


BHF Bank bend avorpga 

Dec 20 

Previous 

97.914 

97A61 

Hhjh 

1983 Low 

102-017 

97.689 


new highs of the Tokyo stock mar- 
ket. Mitsubishi Heavy industries' re- 
cent SlOOm convertible, for in- 
stance, rose from 101 to 103% on the i 
day. 

Prices rose by about % point in 
the German secondary market, 
mainly due to a weaker dollar, but 
turnover was low. In. Switzerland, 
prices closed unchanged. 


European 
Asian Bank 
raises capital 
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By John Davies In Frankfurt 

EUROPEAN ASIAN Bank, the 
Hamburg-based commercial and 
foreign trade bank, is raising DM 
55.2m (S2Chn) from shareholders 
through a capital increase. 

The bank, which is actively build- 
mg up credit business in Asia, is 
owned by Deutsche Bank of West 1 
Germany (60 per cent), Creditan- 1 
stalt-Bankverein of Austria (22 per 
cent), Sod6te Generate de Banque 
of Belgium (9 per cent) and Amro 
Rank (9 per cent). 

The capital raising is in the form 
of a DM 24.5m increase in notional 
capital at a premium of 125 per cent 
to lift total shareholders’ funds to 
DM 409 Jm. 

European Asian Bank said yes- 
terday that economic recovery in 
the export oriented Asian-Pacific 
region had helped to boost the 
bank’s assets from DM 6.2bn to 
more than DM 8 bn in the first 10 
months of this year. Its operating 
result also rose substantially, it 
said. 
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in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Notes, notice is 
hereby given that the Rate of 
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payable on 22nd June, 1984, 
against surrender of Coupon 
No. 2. 
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Ali of these Securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


EC-JAPAN SYMPOSIUM 


EC- 


TOWARDS FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
JAPAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


THE ROLE OF INVESTMENT 


About 300 representatives from Government and business sector in Europe and Japan met in 
Tokyo on November 17th and 18th to hold the third EC-Japan Symposium. 

The meeting, co-sponsored by the Commission of the European Community, the Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry and the Japan-EC Symposium Committee, followed 
the first such symposium held in Tokyo in November 1981 and continued in Brussels last January. 

At the opening session of the symposium, Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone and 
Gaston Thom, the EC Commission President, who were unable to attend the meeting, sent 
welcoming messages. 

Prime Minister NAKASONE, after strongly emphasising the efforts Japan has made to uphold the 
free trade system, continued: “It is both appropriate and timely that the third EC-Japan Sym- 
posium is being held with the aim of exploring the ways and means of enhancing closer relation- 
ships between Japan and the EC by focusing discussions on investment exchange, which is 
expected to play an important role in the revitalisation of the economies of Japan and the member 
nations of the EC through technology transfers and other means. 1 sincerely hope that the 
representatives from various circles in Japan and the EC will actively engage in discussions to 
achieve these positive results. In concluding, I wish aii of you a successful Symposium and look 
forward to the further development and strengthening of relations between the European Com- 
munity and Japan.'* 

EC Commission President THORN said: “Closer cooperation between the European Community 
and Japan is so important for the revitalisation of the worid economy. But cooperation, like trade, 
must be a 'two-way street* and although we are certainly in favour of increased Japanese in- 
vestment in Europe when it is coupled with new techniques or new employment opportunities, we 
must also not forget that the European presence in Japan has to be reinforced, not only in terms 
of more businessmen selling more products to Japan, but also, more significantly, increased 
industrial investment in one of the most active world markets must be actively encouraged. As in 
trade, we would like to see a greater balance in our investment relationship." 

After two days of practical discussions, which revealed just how small where the current levels of 
two-way investment flow between the EC and Japan, participants generally agreed the sym- 
posium had provided valuable insights into how this situation could be rectified. 

The following pages contain summaries of speeches delivered at the symposium. 
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The closing session of the symposium, at which special addresses were delivered by Mr. Sousuke U no. Minister 
of International Trade and Industry, and Viscount Etienne Davignon, Vice-President of the Commission of the 
European Communities. Flanking the two speakers are Mr. Laurens Jan Brink hors t, Head of the Delegation of the 
Commission of the European Communities in Japarv and Mr. Kunlo Komatsu, Vice-Minister for International 
Affairs, Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


To the Japanese, it’s a kaidan-tansu 
To Hitachi, it’s an edge. 



The problem was as old as twostoiy houses: what to do with the wasted 
space under the stairs. Grafting a staircase to a chest of drawers seemed a 
logical solution, but actually building such a hybrid proved tricky. What a 
effect would someone standing on the stairs have on the opening and dp 
dosing erf the drawers below? Only by finding an interface between dp 
two distinct fields — architecture and cabinetmaking — was it dp 
possible to create the elegant answer shown at right dp 

Many modem companies try to emulate the broad thinking Jjj f 
that went into the kaidan-tansu. But in today’s ever-changing drm 
world, staying at the forefront of several highly specialized fields demands a company Jp 13 
wito a dauntingly wkle base of experience. A company like Hitachi dp I 

Hitachi make more than 20,000 products for home, business and industry. dr ® * 

And they’re constantly looking for ways to combine the resulting know-how dp 
in ways that make your life easier. 

For example, Hitachi drew upon their expertise in both computers and dpm 
mkrodectronics to create some erf the world's fastest computers. And dp ■ 
now they’re combining that technology with their skills in the field of dp I 

communications to develop computers that respond to the sound dp ■ — 

of your voice All erf which helps dose the gap between man and dp 
machine. dp 

So while Hitachi may not have been the first to combine dm 

technologies, they are deariy one of the best And that’s dp I 

what keeps them a step ahead. dp m 
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ADVERTISE3VIENT 


EC-JAPAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS — THE WAY FORWARD 






Sousuke Uno 

Minister 

International Trade and Industry 


Under Ihe strong initiative of Prime 
Minister Nakasone, Japan has continually 
examined a comprehensive program of 
economic measures. As a result, on 
October 21st Japan decided on a number 
of practical measures for expanding 
domestic demand, further opening up the 
market, promoting imports and so on. in 
order to ensure economic growth led by 
expansion of domestic demand. In the 
process of studying this program, I have 
taken the initiative and made my own 
best efforts to incorporate the most ef- 
fective measures possible. I hope that my 
efforts will be made more effective 
through collaboration on the part of the 
EC and the U^. 

In announcing these measures. 
Prime Minister Nakasone emphasized 
that if they were to become truly effec- 
tive it was essential there be a com- 
bined effort between government and pri- 
vate sector. Furthermore, he asked the 
people of Japan to continue welcoming 
foreign goods without discrimination, as 
this was vital to promote imports. Per- 
sonally, I don't believe Japanese people 
are prejeudiced against foreign products. 
In my case, my watch is Swiss, my ball- 
point pen made in West Germany and my 
tie in France and so on. In regard to capi- 
tal goods, for a long period after the Se- 
cond World War, the equipment and ma- 
chinery Japanese plants most cherished 
was imported from Europe ' and 
America. So I am sceptical of criticism by 
foreigners that Japanese people have a 
peculiar preference for domestic products 
over foreign ones. As a matter of fact, in 
order to solve these questions I have just 
made a proposal to the ambassadors of 
the 10 Community nations suggesting we 
conduct a joint case study in this regard. 
We sincerely wish foreign enterprises to 
be successful in Japan. But if exports are 
to be expanded a study of Japan's chang- 


ing demand patterns is essential. 

At present, 60 percent of our population 
was born after the war, and the tastes and 
preferences of this generation are chang- 
ing dramatically. I believe it is important 
for Community efforts to be consistent 
with these kind of changes. As this sym- 
posium is being held, a Japanese market 
access promotion mission of top business- 
men from the trading companies, distri- 
bution industry and other sectors is visit- 
ing Europe. The mission was sent out of a 
belief that it will be of mutual benefit to 
Japan and Europe to cooperate in assist- 
ing European firms not familiar with the 
Japanese market to understand what 
must be done to sell their goods in Japan. 
While there is a tendency to be obsessed 
with the flow of goods alone, the flow of 
capital and services, including technolo- 
gy, is also important and will show fur- 
ther expansion in the future. We are wit- 
nessing the dawn of a new age ushered in 
by the development of practical applica- 
tion of high technology. During the 1970’s 
we found ourselves in the midst of a 
dynamic adjustment of industrial struc- 
ture on a global scale. In the process there 
emerged many problems which have st- 
rained the world economy. But, at the 
same time technological innovation has 
started up in the field of electronics, ma- 
terials engineering and biotechnology. In- 
novation in electronics and other high 
technology fields will have enormous di- 
rect and indirect implications not limited 
to innovation within the industry but af- 
fecting all aspects of economic and soda! 
lives. I do not think it is an exaggeration 
to say we are on the threshold of a new 
civilization of our own making. 

The only problem is in trying to decide 
how to turn these possibilities into reali- 
ties. But we are united in our view that 
promotion of industrial cooperation is ex- 
tremely important for this purpose. 
Among the different forms of industrial 
cooperation, investment exchange will 
play an important rede in strengthening 
Japan-EC relations. This is because in- 
vestments are expected not only to ex- 
pand the economic and soda] involvement 
in each other's countries, they also pro- 
mise to contribute to the expansion of 
technological exchange and trade in goods 
and services. Needless to say, the nucleus 
of investment exchange is the private 
company. Enterprises are naturally ex- 
pected to pursue their own interests on 
one manner or another. But, on observa- 
tion one finds that many in fact also act 
out of an interest to contribute to their lo- 
cal communities. 

According to a JETRO survey many of 
the Japanese enterprises in Europe have 
said they have a cumulative defidt. How- 
ever, in spite of this, more than half of 
these enterprises responded that their 
businesses were developing and they have 
.actual expansion plans. The local pro- 


curement of these companies is as high as 
60 to 90 percent. It is true that when they 
were first established many of them start- 
ed with low rates of local supplies because 
of various technical and processing pro- 
blems in production. However, even these 
firms are trying to increase their procure- 
ment ratio. For example, I have heard 
that some companies, including those in 
the electronics sector, are sending techni- 
cians to local component manufacturers 
to help these raise the quality of their 
goods in order to be able to supply with 
electronics companies with needed pro-, 
ducts. In this manner Japanese enter- 
prises in Europe are deeply involved in the 
local communities and are contributing to 

the European economy. My concern is that 
they may be subject to disadvantageous 
treatment in the conduct of their business 
by Community countries other than those 
in which they are located. I would like 
Japanese companies in Europe to be 
treated as truly European firms. 

In the 196Q's, there were merely 12 
Japanese investment projects in the pro- 
duction sector of the Community. That 
number has grown in leaps and bounds, 
adding 67 new projects in the 1970's and 44 
since the beginning of this decade. I would 
like to see Japanese enterprises take ac- 
tive steps towards investing in the Com- 
munity, while at the same time deepening 
their understanding of the reality of tbe 
European economy and the way we 
should approach future relations between 
Japan and the Community. 

It is incumbent on us to create an en- 
vironment which will augment entre- 
preneur vitality (in both directions). In 
this respect, protective measures must be 
abolished, because, although they may be 
considered temporarily useful for the vi- 
ta] ization of industries, in the longer term 
they only delay our coping with the evolu- 
tion of the times. Last February, MITI 
told the European Community its forecast 
of export of certain items to the Com- 
munity. Tins was done in the hope it 
would assist the Community in its efforts 
to undertake strong initiatives to restore 
the competitiveness of its industries. I am 
pleased the EC summit held in June had 
on its agenda the revitalization of the 
European economy and (hat follow-up dis- 
cussions continue. For my part, I sincere- 
ly hope practical results will accrue from 
these efforts. 

It is the policy of Japan to welcome the 
increased role of investment for the pur- 
pose of promoting mutual understanding 
between Japan and the Community and 
for closer economic relations. But these 
relations must not be confined merely to 
problems of trade or limited to short term 
perspectives. Relations between Japan 
and the Community extend far beyond the 
areas of trade as both sides have vast re- 
sponsibilities to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the world economy. 


Komatsu's broad compass, 

Meeting the diverse needs of construction sites at all 
points of the compass with a full line-up of equipment 












sites in over 
150 countries. The right 
machinery for the most demand- 
ing tasks, the most challenging 
work conditions, the whole range of 
economic resources. And a globe- 
straddling service network renowned for 
its familiarity with regional situations. 

Look to at our full product line bred with the 
strictest standards for quality. 

Serving the construction industry North, East, 
West and South. We're making news. 


Komateti Products: Hydraulic Excavators, Wheel Loaders, Bulldozers, Dump Trucks, Motor 
Graders, Motor Scrapers, Rough-terrain Cranes, Diesel Generator Sets, Portable Air 
Compressors, Presses, Machine Tools, Forging Plants, Aik Welding Robots. 
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Viscount E. Davignon 

Vice-President 
The Commission of 
the European Communities 

Japan-EC relations have been a subject 
of intense debate, frequent tensions and 
sometimes real difficulties over the past 
years. During that period has loomed 
large the continuing and widening trade 
deficit of the European Community with 
Japan, tbe low level of Japanese imports 
from the EC and more particularly its low 
propensity to import manufactured goods. 

Over these years, major problems be- 
tween us have seemed to remain un- 
changed. It is true that underlying eco- 
nomic conditions which exacerbate all 
these problems have not improved. But I 
think there has been considerable evolu- 
tion related to tbe way in which both sides 
are trying to cope with this. I think more 
and more we see a greater realisation on 
tbe part of Japan of efforts needed for the 
maintenance of a liberal world trading 
order, an essential economic underpin- 
ning of the West's strategic security. 

Second, there is a greater awareness of 
tbe fact that no major trading country can 
continue to maintain large trade sur- 
pluses without seeing that this imbalance 
creates tensions and unleashes those 
forces which might lead to modification of 
the free trade system, which would be the 
worst result There is also recognition of 
the consequences of concentration of ex- 
ports in certain sectors which could un- 
dermine the industrial basis of trading 
partners and bring with it unacceptable 
social as well as economic distress. But it 
is also important to underline that as far 
as the EC is concerned we have modified 
our perceptions and corrected our some- 
times too simplistic views. 

We have today a much greater ap- 
preciation of the crucial importance of the 
need to strengthen relations with Japan. 
We understand today that Japan is a 
(Hilar of the entrepreneurial, pluralistic 
democracy and the open multilateral 
trading system. Secondly, we are now 
proceeding with a more positive attitude 
vis-a-vis Japan, which is less perceived as 


an irapenetratable market and more and 
more understood to be a potential partner 
if the conditions and modalities of mutual 
cooperation can be worked out 

Finally, there is a recognition that the 
solution of our problems lie first and fore- 
most in our own hands. We are committed 
to a determined effort that our industry 
will return in the principle areas of 
growth to being as competitive and qual- 
ity conscious as its major competitors in 
the world. We want to belong to the best 
and we will. This is an indispensable com- 
ponent of useful cooperation. This does 
not flourish between a strong and weak 
partner. We want to be a strong partner 
and we want to cooperate. 

The more accurate perceptions on both 
sides together with better communica- 
tions and understanding will affect future 
programmes. Unfortunately they do not, 
of course, suffice to make problems dis- 
appear. it remains a fact that our eco- 
nomic relations in spite of all efforts re- 
main in many respects unsatisfactory and 
is far from what it could attain. And this, 
of course, means that we move beyond 
trade into investment, beyond trade into 
industrial cooperation, beyond trade into 
transfer of technology and mutual and 
reciprocal activity in science and de- 
velopment. As regards trade, the problem 
is well known and I do not need to bela- 
bour the point once again. The persistence 
of such a large disequilibrium in our trade 
balance could be an obstacle to tbe posi- 
tive development of our overall relation- 
ship. This is why we must not divert our 
attention from addressing the more 
fundamental causes of difficulties. 

In so far as investments are concerned, 
we are still very much at the beginning of 
the road, and what is striking is that the 
imbalance of trade is also reflected in the 
investment sphere. So it shows we are in- 
volved in a family erf problems and it is an 
illusion to believe we can settle one prob- 
lem withoirf considering the others. Japa- 
nese investment in the Community Is 10 
times tbe flow in the other direction. It is 
also interesting to note that this Japanese 
investment is up to 80 percent outside the 
manufacturing area, so thee is a rela- 
tively small contribution to the European 
economy in terms of growth, jobs created 
and transfers of technology. I think we 
have agreed that this should be improved 
in the coming years. 

Of course, one can always explain tbe 
reasons for imbalances. But I wonder . If 
we don’t spend too much time trying to ex- 
plain why things do not work and little 
time on trying to make things work pro- 
perly. Is it true that there Is a very high 
cost of entry to tbe Japanese market? Is it ' 
true in all areas? What can one do about 
it? How can one practically look tor solu- 
tions which we require and proceed in this 
action without calling on our too ac- 
customed defensive reflexes, instead of 


counting on our imagtoati«L and deter- 
mination! WS; will col- 

leagues find entrepK«w^. in '. tHo Cbm- 
m unity that it is not correct thatefforte to 
penetrate the Japanese market or to in- 
vest successfully are doomed to failure 
from the start or are incommensurate 
with the benefits^ be expected. Income 
cases, this could be justified in ihe past. 
But -I refuse to. look at the fotur&tiffough 
-the glasses of the past. By dolng SQ we. 
would he justifyingom* lack of entrepre- 
neurial ; dynanism' and -'risk-taking. And ■ 
this. would be ihconsisteot *ith our- ambi- 
tions. . '• /v _y : 

We wifl continue; to tell our Japanese 
colleagues that sometimes we have dif- 
- ficulty in understanding 'some. Japanese 
defensive reflexes. Japair i*a success. It 
has overcome the challenge of the future. 
So, it can no longer ft considered by 
Japanese as a vulnerable country whose 
oiily resource is the skill and hard woiis of 
its people. We would like ta: study why 
there is a preference 69 acquire tech-, 
oology - through - license rather than pur- 
chase of foreign technology. Why does the 
tendency still exist for. Japanese produc- 
tion to be export edxatheT than invested in 
. manufacturing overseas? Although we re- 
cognise that in. modern activities it is es- 
sential to- have at one's disposal tbeserv- 
ices to promote sales; Jt is Important when 
; manufacturing is ftreohred-tol6«at what 
. can be produced locally instead of looking 
systematically to the importation, of com- 
ponents from -Japan.. We.. believe that a 
change in these investment- flows could 
act as a corrective to. the. trade situation 
and not, as r is the 'case how, an element 
which worsens .it. - We are grateful to the 
-activities of Japan tolncrease cooperation 
‘ with the EC; and the firstpri ori ty today is 
to be practicaL and; to. create the neces- 
• sary . climate for the development and 
deepening, of our economic relations. 
Promotion of tfafecooperation is esseotiaL 
Only by getting bur industrialists to join 
forces can there be betierunderstanding 
and development of a; comaicnality ot in- 
terests which wlU gradually elimihata&& 
obstacles, whether r egula toy, economic 
or psychological, which. still- hinder de- 
velopment of our relationship. .. 

; How can we ^encourage cram invest- 
ment and industrial cooperation? We have 
.just been discussing fois and now have 
be t ter understanding what we should, try 
to do and haw we should try and do it to- 
. gether. One pofot that strikes me is that 
enterprises on both- sides have- many re- 
sources at their disposal to assist them, 
but these are-largely unilateral activities, 
whether .promoting .imports, exports, in- 
dustrial cooperation or investment. So far 
we don’t have joint activities with a com- 
mon goal. I hope these unilateral pro- 
grammes will slowly be merged-together 
so we can manage them with greater effi- 
ciency. ■ >• . > ■ 



It didn't just happen that in the last 50 years 
Nissan has become the third largest car 
manufacturer in the world. 

Rather, it happened because of Nissan's 
determination to realize the highest quality 
possible in car manufacturing. By using 
the’ most modem concepts and advanced 
technology which set an example all over 
the world. By epoch-making car design, 
high economy and durability. 

Nissan has built its cars on these princi- 
ples — cars which have made a name for 

Perfection from NISSAN 'technology 


themselves worldwide. • • t - 
For example theNissan Ch^iry r a middle-: 
class compact which has 
word or two to say* It's made a hame for 
itself with its nifty h andling ^ • and 

economical but peppy engiiie. ; : ^ - 
At the same time it's Imown fOTits beauti- 


this class. When you add to thkt its extra- 
ordinary economy, the NissanCherry with 
its durability offers what naany^h^y^ miss 
with their "compacts": at g^uiifo Nissan. 
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THE ROLE OF CROSS INVESTMENT IN EC- JAPAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 



Tasuku Takagaki 

Resident Managing Director 
for Europe 

Genera! Manager, London Office 
The BanAt of Tokyo, Ltd. 


The outstanding problem within the 
growing economic relationship between 
Japan and the EC is the imbalance in 
trade. It is forecast that the Japanese sur- 
plus this year with the EC will reach 12 
billion dollars. With the closing of fac- 
tories and growth in the number of unem- 
ployed, it is easy to point to tbe bade im- 
balance as one of the causes of the EC's 
economic slump. However, when one looks 
dispassionately at tbe situation, a differ- 
ential in industrial competitiveness stands 
at the root of the problem and it will prove 
quite difficult to improve tbe trade bal- 
ance without narrowing this differential. 
Cross investment between Japan and tbe 
EC can play an important role as a mea- 
sure to redress this imbalance by probing 
for those industries in which the EC bolds 
a potential comparative advantage, 
stimulating tbe revitalization of EC indus- 
try and thus erasing the differentials in 
industrial strength that s tand at its root. 
Hie genera] benefits of Japanese direct 
investment for the EC nations are tbe 
promotion of import substitution and ex- 
port oriented industry, with the transfer 
of technology and the widening of employ- 
ment opportunity occurring in parallel. In 
addition to these general benefits, how- 
ever, there are two others that can be an- 
ticipated. 

Tbe first is a broad based, down to earth 
opportunity to create a place for dialogue 
and understantfing. Japan and the EC na- 
tions share tbe characteristic of being ad- 
vanced, industrialized nations, but geo- 
graphical distance and differences in 
thought cultivated through long centuries 
of history have created an arena in which 
misunderstandings and confrontation de- 
velop easily due to insufficient under- 
standing of each other. Direct investment 
by corpora ti ons and tbe exchange of tech- 
nology creates a place to work and think 
together. A number of Japanese corpora- 


tions, particularly those in the household 
appliance industry, have already shown 
this to be true in Wales and Scotland in 
the United Kingdom where l live. It seems 
that deep human relationships are being 
built year by year in these places to an 
extent unattainable by Japanese like my- 
self who five in a cosmopolitan metropolis 
such as London- The same can be said in 
tbe case of technological exchanges. For 
instance, in the technical tie-up between 
Honda and British Leyland, the personnel 
exchange alone is considerable with large 
numbers of technicians working together 
with a common ' goal over considerable 
periods of time. This contributes not only 
directly in terms of the exchange of tech- 
nology, but also indirectly to the promo- 
tion of communications between Japan 
and the United Kingdom. 

Tbe second effect of direct investment 
from Japan to the EC is the strengthening 
of the competitiveness of EC industry. 
This requires the combination of a multi- 
tude of factors such as rationalization of 
manufacturing processes, improvement ■ 
of quality control, employment of superior 
design and maximizing control over costs. 
Direct investment and technological 
transfer from Japan to the EC can and 
has made a positive impact on the EC in- 
dustrial system, contributing to the ac- 
tualization of the comparative advantages 
held by EC industry through the remould- 
ing and creation of new perceptions. The 
vast majority of EC nations can point to 
long traditions as industrialized countries 
and a wealth of outstanding technologies. 
Many of these nations played the role of 
teacher in Japan's own industrialization. 
With the passing of history and the ad- 
vance of technology, today a large num- 
ber of Japanese industries hold the com- 
parative advantage which cumulatively 
appears as the differential in Indus- 
trial competitiveness between Japan and 
the EC. However, there are a variety of 
potential industrial and technological 
strengths of the EC nations that could be 
actualized given the right opportunity. For 
example, prime Minister Thatcher fine- 
■ quently seeks to inspire British industry 
and academia by criticizing an inability of 
British industry to transform basic re- 
search strengths into competitive prod- 
ucts. To some extent tbe cause of this lies 
In tbe inefficiency of the British manufac- 
turing system, possibly due to the rela- 
tively low esteem of applied production 
technology compared to basic research 
and development. If improvement is 
made through tbe impact of Japanese in- 
vestment and technological cooperation, 
then the international comparative ad- 
vantage of British industry can be expect- 
ed to rise. This point is important when 
one considers that the teamwork between 
basic research and applied technology 
will grow increasingly necessary in the 
future commercialization of leading edge 
technologies such as biotechnology. 


microelectronics and space development. 

These observations on the role of Japa- 
nese direct investment in the EC funda- 
mentally apply to EC investment in Japan 
as well. The commercialization of the 
EC's superb basic research may be best 
undertaken within the EC or it may at 
times be best accomplished in Japan. 
Direct investmait in Japan by EC-based 
corporations again provides a place for 
broad based, down to earth dialogue and 
cooperation. There are many lessons for 
. us to learn from the thinking of those as- 
sociated with corporations in the EC, who 
have been seasoned by a very complex 
and different history than our own. When 
people speak of external direct invest- 
ment, they are usually thinking giant cor- 
porations. But for such investment to 
really expand and take bold, it must in- 
clude the overseas expansion of large 
numbers of top class medium-sized cor- 
porations. 

A JETRO survey of Japanese com- 
panies operating in the EC found they 
were not satisfied with local parts pro- 
curement with respect to quality, delivery 
and price. In order to supplement the 
local parts industries, these companies 
sought the entry of Japanese companies 
in electronic parts, auto parts and plastic 
processing. These fields, dominated by 
medium sized companies, can certainly 
be expected to play a central role in the 
expansion of Japanese investment activi- 
ties in the EC. Direct investment in these 
fields would produce the synergistic effect 
of expanding the scale of pre-existing 
Japanese firms while stimulating new 
investments by large corporations. 



Jean Peyrelevade 

President 

Compagnie F inane i^re de Suez 

Studying the situation of EC-Japan 
investment, three simple ideas emerge: 
Japanese investmait overseas is much 
lower than those of comparable indus- 
trialized countries; in spite of this low 
level, these Japanese investments have 
been much more important than foreign 
investment in Japan to a ratio of one 
against 12, more than 50 billion dollars hav-. 
ing been invested overseas by Japan since 
1950, against a comparative cumulative 
figure of less than five billion dollars for 
foreign investment ' in Japan; among 
foreign investments here, European ones 
again have been much lower than Ame- 
rican ones, to a ratio of one against three. 

Should we be satisfied with this situa- 
tion? Obviously not But to what extent is 
reinforcement of flows of investment 
necessary? I am a European banker, but I 
will try to understand both parties' posi- 
tions. What are tbe reasons for EC invest- 
ment in Japan? 



The opening session of the symposium, with the two special speakers, Mr. 
Takagaki and Mr. Peyrelevade, flanking the Co-Chairmen, Mr. Fasella and Mr. 
Komatsu. 


Tbe first reason, which is sufficient in 
itself, is that Japan is the third market in 
the world after tbe United States and 
Europe. The standard of living, the rate of 
growth of the economy justify an increase 
in tbe volume of investment, both indus- 
trial and commercial, from Europe. But I 
am not sure that European industry has 
yet fully realised the strength and speed 
of Japanese economic growth. However, 
there has been an interesting change in 
recent years. Investment in Japan now is 
not only done just by giant corporations 
like in tbe 1970's but also by medium 
firms. And these firms are investing not 
exclusively in the Tokyo -Osaka area, but 
also in some Northern and Southern 
regions of Japan, which is exactly what 
regional authorities try to support. 

But there is a second reason which 
makes an investment in Japan a strategic 
decision. You all know that Japan is 
understood to be a very difficult market. I 
am not going to list the complaints of 
European firms against Japan, which are 
already well known. Despite the progress 
which has been done, some administra- 
tive difficulties still remain. The indus- 
trial and commercial habits, which are 
very different, are the main protection 
against foreign products. To the problems 
and obstacles, tbe joint venture with a 
Japanese partner constitutes probably the 
best reply. The joint investmait for Euro- 
pean companies is the best way to become 
familiar with very different business 
habits. This is precisely the method that 
has been followed by some French com- 
panies to adjust their products to (he local 
market and to face very tough competi- 
tion squarely. We should not, however, try 
and pretend to ourselves, despite these 
examples, that investment in Japan is not 
as difficult if not more as exporting pro- 
ducts to Japan. But the corresponding ef- 
fort is really fruitful if done in the proper 
way over a sufficient length of time. 

The third reason for investing in Japan 
is that it allows for a fruitful exchange of 
technology. I wonder, however, if many 
people in Japan realize that Europe is an 
important (dace for research, especially 
fundamental research. It might be a 
surprise, but public spending in this field 
is more important in Europe than it is in 
Japan. I will give another example, which 
may be even more surprising. The 
balance of licenses between FYance and 
Japan shows a credit in favour of France. 
I am not too proud of tins because I think 
it would probably be better for us to 
develop by ourselves some products that 
might result from a few of our dis- 
coveries. In the other way, of course, the 
European firms wbo have invested in 
Japan take some of the benefits from 
Japanese research, especially applied re- 
search. Here we come to a very important 
point. If you want to have a real exchange 
of technology, one should reach a degree 
of confidence and stability in the relations 
between partners. This is a very desirous 


point in that one partner, whether Euro- 
pean of Japanese, should not be getting a 
unilateral profit from tbe exchange. 

Independently from these technological 
aspects, one of the major advantages of 
an industrial investment in Japan is the 
discovery by the European company 
involved of tbe characteristics of the 
Japanese industrial process. For 
example: the extreme importance .of 
quality control, which is one of the main 
reasons for tbe success of Japanese 
products abroad. This learning motivation 
is one of tbe reason why, 1 think, IBM has 
built some of its plants in Japan and it is 
not just by chance the quality control 
process has been credited by the company 
as one of the main features of its develop- 
ment. Secondly, there is automation. 
Japan has three times more robots than 
the United States. Even sushi-making now 
uses robots, it seems. I hope that thanks 
to quality control the gastronomic quality 
is not affected to any extent. Automation 
is certainly a field where we have much to 
learn from Japan. Finally, the location of 
European companies in Japan can open 
up opportunities for new European-Japa- 
□ese joint ventures in other parts of the 
world, mainly but not exclusively in Asia 
and the Middle East- 

Turning now to Japanese investments in 
Europe: in my view they might be a reply 
to some of the difficulties we have had in 
our normal trade relations. By improving 
employment in Europe. Japan may to 
some extent mitigate some of our com- 
plaints about the excessive surplus in the 
trade balance. But in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, this investment should 
comply with three concfitions. If these are 
not observed the misunderstandings 
might be reinforced and not weakened. 
These conditions are: (1) that the invest- 
ment should be as much as possible as 
industrial one and not only purely com- 
mercial. But unhappily, in France at 
least, the number of Japanese commer- 
cial investments is much higher than 
industrial ones. (2). This is a very tough 
point, but the added value from European 
origin should be as high as posable unless 
we accept the risk of having the invest- 
ment appearing to be only as a way of 
avoiding some possible external protec- 
tionism. (3) This investment should not 
have as its main result tbe complete 
obliteration of important sectors of Euro- 
pean industry. Competition, of course, is 
necessary, but fight and competition are 
not the same thing. Many Japanese in- 
vestments in France and in Europe in 
general comply with these conditions. 
They give to Europeans a positive image 
of the Japanese investments. Tins image 
should be reinforced. 

Finally, these transfers should open up 
opportunities for transfer of technology to 
Europe from Japan. Industrial coopera- 
tion and joint investments are necessary. 
Much has been done already, but I think 
we still have a lot more to do. 
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The seamless 
connection: 
Bank of Tokyo 



Bank of Tokyo 
provides the seamless con- 
nection between your local 
and international banking needs. 
Bank of Tokyo does this with supe- 
rior services at both local and worldwide 
levels with a network more extensive than 
that of any other Japanese bank. Over 240 
offices, representative offices and subsidiaries 
with their offices and 1,900 correspondent 
banks become powerful assets on your side in 
today’s demanding financial environment. 

Compare our performance. We believe 
you will find it speedier, more reliable and 
more economical From organizing world- 
wide syndicated loans to rapid foreign 
remittances to considerate local services. 

Bank of Tokyo provides the meticulous 
concern you deserve. 
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Mitsui O.S.K. Lines at lOO. 
“Our best years are still ahead.” 



From wind power to solar power, 
semaphore to satellite, Mitsui CXS.K. Lines' first 
century has been one of wondrous change 
and development. 

Yet. as we pause to reflect in our centennial 
year. It's not to the post we took, but ahead. 
To even more rapid and revolutionary 
changes in our industry. To a fufua the final 
form of which we can't predict, but one in 
which we expect to have a hand in shaping. 
To the best years of our corporate fife. 
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Mitsui O.S.K. Lines 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 


LONDON BRANCH - Plantation House. 31-35 Fenchurch Street. London EC3M 3HP. Telephone: 01-283 70B1/8 
U.K. & EIRE - General Agents: Lambert Brothers Ship Agencies Ltd. 450 High Road, Ilford, Essex, IG T 1NA Telephone; 01-553 3311 
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EC INVESTMENT IN JAPAN — EXPERIENCE, PROBLEMS & PROSPECTS 
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Gian-Carto Mandeili 

President 

end General Manager 
Mandeili S.pA 


The systems of economic cooperation 
which were defined in the past but still 
valid nowadays show considerable 
restrictions also owing to the competition 
of new forms of cooperation which will be- 
come more important in the future. In the 
case of the machine tool, or better, that of 
industrial automation, it seems to me a 
good example of the new trend is the co- 
operation between Mandeili and the Japa- 
nese Am a da company. 

In the past the most important feature 
of the development of cooperation was the 
one-sided transfer of technology, the pro- 
tagonists of this transfer being tbe large 
industries, the purpose of which was com- 
mercial penetration. The trends now 
emerging emphasize substantially differ- 
ent features, and the field of tbe machine 
tool can be considered a very interesting 
example. Its object is not limited and im- 
mediate but pursues a more comprehen- 
sive middle-term goal. Above all. the new 
forms of cooperation are becoming more 
and more interesting for enterprises or 
groups of restricted dimension which co- 
operate in order to overcome tbe difficul- 
ties of operation. 

On the basis of research of the inter- 
national market, Mandeili rightly con- 
sidered the introduction of its products in 
Japan to be practically impossible owing 
to the distance and relevant freight costs, 
to customs precautions and, above all, to 
the vitality and force of the Japanese 
manufacturers. These features put both 
European and United States manufac- 
turers in an awkward position, thus induc- 
ing them to adopt precautions. 

In the field of numerically controlled 
ip arhning centres, more than 6,000 ma- 
chines annually are produced in Japan, 
compared to 600 in Italy. The Mandeili 
Group has 600 employees, Amada 6,000. 


Why, then, did Amada take an interest in 
Mandeili. The Amada Group, already 
known for its production of metalworking 
machines and lathes, was looking for a 
partner enabling it to acquire a higher 
level of technology than normally ex- 
pressed in the Japanese production of ma- 
chining centres. Mandeili 's strength was 
its emphasis on research into the maxi- 
mum integration between mechanics, 
microelectronics and software technolo- 
gies. This proved attractive to Amada, 
while the agreement gave Mandeili the 
possibility of penetrating a market with 
enormous potential with the support of a 
hi ghly qualified local partner. This pene- 
tration has proved absolutely necessary in 
order to amortize the investment in re- 
search and development, which exceeded 
six percent of turnover and 20 percent of 

the employees. 

Mandeili machines have now been in 
Japan a year. They have been supplied 
directly from Italy in the first stage 
awaiting the start of production at 
Amada. This relationship of mutual and 
long lasting cooperation is destined to 
mark an important stage in the field of 
machine tools. Through the agreement 
with Amada, we have access to other 
Asian markets, and also can use Amada 's 
own distribution network in the United 
States. Nowadays, Japanese and Italian 
engine its work side by side, while com- 
mercial experts study together a more 
and more difficult international scenery. 
By joining our own strong points to those of 
Amada, we can say that Mandeili works 
in Japan with the cooperation of the Japa- 
nese. 
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Toyotaro Isobe 

Senior Managing Director 
Toyobo Co., Ltd. 


I would like to call your attention to 
some fundamental viewpoints which are 
often overlooked in the practice of the 
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joint venture business, based on my ex- 
perience in setting up and managing a 
joint venture between Toyobo and the 
Rhone-Poulenc Group of France. And one 
of the most important of these is the 
ecological viewpoint. Generally speaking, 
the basic economic condition is changing 
from high growth to stagnation. Differ- 
ences among countries and corporations 
have been growing wider and wider in the 
basic framework. In order to cope with 
such drastic changes in the economic en- 
vironment effectively, it is necessary for 
nations to convert their industrial struc- 
ture and for various associations to re- 
organise themselves. Furthe r more, it is 
necessary for corporations to improve 
their constitutions and diversify their re- 
sources under a slogan of “survival.” At 
the same time, it is important to learn not 
how to cope with the environment but to 
adapt to it In order to enable us to switch 
from coping to adapting, it is important 
that we introduce ecological viewpoints 
into oar business. Ecology, the science of 
the adaptation of animals and plants to the 
environment, is the key to converting trie-, 
tion into a friendly relationship. 

Animals and plants live in groups, the 
mini mum classification unit being "spe- 
cies.” For the purpose of conserving spe- 
cies, animals and plants generate their 
descendants through either a sexual or 
nonsexual method. The former involves 
tbe combination of male and female gene- 
rative cells, while the latter method in- 



volves the separation of a part or special 
cell from the parent body- The descen- 
dants usually have the common features 
of the species, but they are not quite the 
same in all details. This latter aspect is 
known as plasticity. When changes occur 
in the environment, this plasticity plays a 
role in the adaptation of the species to en- 
sure its survival. Compared with the non- 
sexual method, sexual reproduction has 
more potential to maintain the plasticity 
of each generation in a much more syste- 
matic way. The combination of male and 
female genes has much greater possibility 
of generating excellent descendants. This 
is especially important in tbe process of 

natural selection that occurs under dras- 
tic changes in the environment. This 
simile can be readily extended to the busi- 
ness world. 

In the case of business corporations tbe 
same two basic options are available. 
They can adopt the non-sexual method, 
through efficient self-increasing, or they 
can opt for the joint venture, which is akin 
to the sexual method. The joint venture 
may be less efficient and more trouble- 
some, but it has the greater long-term 
potential to produce better offspring. Of 
course, the power of their resources — the 
genes — and the elements of the environ- 
ment — technological innovation, market 
and competition etc -- have to be closely 
studied before deciding which are the best 
parents for the job. Toyobo and Rbane- 
Poulenc chose this method. It is too early 



to report on the details, but we certainly 
planned very carefully the hereditary de- 
sign in the hopes of producing an exceltent 

baby- - 






Wterd J. Minzlnga 

President 
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I think European business investment in 
Japan is of fundamental significance for 
tbe development of commercial trade re- 
lations between Japan and Europe. This is 
not wily because Of and not even pri- 
marily because of the return on invest- 


meat to sharebcddfc'S^'sucfi enterprises, 
but perfaaps mc^ because 

tbe presence qf Euepp^n ihu^ness here 
does help tocreate afi kfnds of links and 
relations : . between v&VDgB/fiud Japan 
whlcfr would be v^ TffifictiR to develop 
otherwise:*;'" ■' St: : ' 

1 Chink -tbe. fact we ^em from Europe 
makes us more at foraewifefe* supply 
sources ariflpn^biKtfos from there and 
gives os a natural ' tendency to look for 
these supply sources, ^A^stooId iHit be 
underrated as aite&menfc fai the relations 
between Japan and EuK^e. Oui* presence 
here also helps. as to recognise which 
partners can be associated with our busi- 
ness and provides .nS vtftfi ■& xmiA 'better 

understanding of eacb othere strengths 

and weaknesses than would be tbe case 
if such joint ventures had to be developed 
without our presence bore, l also believe, 
fiie presence of- European companies in 
Japan helpafacilitate -the traffic in not 
only products and services .but also tech- - 
nology and even firiids for business deve- 
lopment •*-■■-.• -• ■■ : r‘- - v 

As regards - fee poformancc and 
achievements of^Eitfopow busines£-and 
its failures, it is difficult to apeak as spe- 
cifically as.l would iflte- Very few 'enter- 
prises like to boast oftheir successes and 
even fewer like toadmittheir failures. So 
one of necessity has fespeafcin generali- 
ties. P think no business ta Japan can be 
successful, firstly, without . a- sense of 
commitment and feis serves no purpose 
unless it can be applied in. the kmg term. 
This has been said. often, but it cannot be 
said often enough. It takes a great deal of 
tim* and patience for a business to begin 
feeling at home in a country and culture 
that is so different friun that from which it 
stons.- : , ; -.* - . 

I think that oifly j with mutual under- 
standing can we&pdct to dCvekip a rela- 
tionship of trust jwhlch ftU my Japanese 
colleagues tell n& is absolutely essential 
in the development of a cq m mer ci al rda- 
tionship In this enfejf. It h fee emotional 
content of this relattonship which quite 
often is imder-estimated and not fully ac- 
knowledged as aecessary in development 
of our bosiness hae . ln developing a new 
business you do hot develop a relationship 
of trust overiugSLTt is alxnb&t totally im- 
possible in Japan to ^et up a business by 
takeover of a company oh behalf of for- 
eign interests, win ch^fc quite contrary to 
the experience of' Japanese businesses 
overseas. One. of the largest tra ding 
houses here, for example, ha& just bought 
its second bank in California. 

. I don't think my such acquisitiQns have 
taken place here mid Isuspect it would be 
very difficult; people-were willing to do 
so they would Ifed it Impossible to do so. I * 
think the element of emotional content in 
tbe relationship betweea management 


At Matsushita Electric, we work hand- 
in-hand with 36,000 people from many 
nations around the world. In Europe, 
and everywhere we manufacture, a . spirit 
of harmony and cooperation guides 
our efforts. 

In Cardiff, South Wales, for example, 
we established our first major European 
manufacturing operation for colour TV 
in 1976. Nearly the entire workforce 
is British; and about 65 percent of the 
components in the TVs come from British 
or EC suppliers. Over the past seven 
years, the product range has been con- 


siderably expanded. And so has our 
investment as well as our export to 
Western Europe and other countries. 

Elsewhere in Europe, we have major 
manufacturing operations in Belgium, 
Spain and West Germany, where we 
established a joint venture with a leading 
German electronics manufacturer. 

Thanks to the talent and dedication 
of our international workforce, all the 
products bearing our name, no matter 
where they are made, reflect a consistent 
and uncompromising standard of quality 
and reliability. 
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Matsushita Electric 


Panasonic-National-Tbclniics 

National Panasonic (U K.) Ud, Matsushita Electric (UJC) Ltd, 

300/318 Batfrftaat Stough, Series SLffiJB. Wyncfiffe Road. Pentwyn Industrial Estete, Cardiff CF2 7XB. 


Questions about long-term 
international business ventures? 


Capital? Foreign exchange? Call LTCB, the 
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and staff, management and shareholders, 
company and customer. Is an impor tant 
factor in this. This is not the only factor, 

Vfe can loote at the laws and regulations of 

./ tWs country and find very few instances 
of actual discrimination a pnn^ foreign 
interests. However, much of the reality of 
. doing business in Japan stems from the 
co m p lian ce with administrative proce- 
dures that tend to develop their own life 
and outlook. It is very difficult to fit in 
with these administrative procedures 
without a clear understanding of what can 
"■? and cannot be done and, perhaps even 
more important, a clear understanding of 
how things are done. This, again, does not 
: , came overnight. I thrnir one of the pro- 
blems foreign companies face is develop- 
ment of their own staff. Recruitment 
practices in Japan differ from elsewhere. 
It is customary few an established com- 
pany to take its people (Erect from univer- 
„ . sity ami these people are prepared to join 
such a company because of its established 
reputation as an employer. For a com- 
pany .wUchfe new to- this country it is like 
breaking a vicious circle. How do you es- 
tablish a reputation as an employer if you 
find it impossible to employ the people 
you want? It is a real problem that takes 
a great deal of time, patience and deter- 
mination to overcome. I think there is a 
long gestation period not only in respect to 
staffing, but also development of custo- 
. mer acceptance, not to speak of more 
technical and administrative matters, 
testing and quality procedures and so on, 

- which lead to acceptance by administra- 
five authorities of the product to be sold. 
" Finally, there hi the large cost of advertis- 
. ing, which is much easier for a large, es- 
r . tahtished company to carry than a new 
■ small company that wants its products to 
•• be known. 

I don’t want to present a one-sided pic- 
- tore of problems. I want to emphasize the 
opportunities of Japan and the negative 
impact of crying doom and failure all the 
! time which tends to discourage others 
from trying. Because, it really does be- 
come a self-fulfilling prophecy: if people 
. think it is impossible to develop a position 
in the Japanese market they will not even 
by. One of the biggest discouragements 
undoubtedly is the very high cast of enter- 
’■ ing me market due to the long period need 
for development So any measures that 
help to overcome the. barriers to invest- 
ment in Japan, I think, must be (Erected 
at easing the high entrance cost 

I know funds are made available by 
Japanese organisations to attract invest - 
; meats or imports. But I think European 
• businesses might find it more .congenial to 
*■ avail themselves of financin g opportuni- 
ties directed to their specific needs from 
' some organisation like the Common Mar- 
ket. Of course, it can be ckme on a national 
scale. But it seems to me that the com- 
mon interest of all suppliers in Europe is 
such that a common approach by the EC 
would not be impossible. 

Another way of faahcitating the easing 


of entrance costs could be the establish- 
ment of joint warehousing at major points 
of entry to the Japanese market, especial- 
ly to help newcomers who find it costly to 
cope with administrative procedures and 
then find customers for their products. It 
has to be appreciated that service, main- 
tenance and replacement in Japan is way 
beyond the expectations of customers in 
other parts of the world and this must be 
taken into account when counting costs. 
Japanese customers certainly are- very 
spoilt. But &at is the reality and if we are 
to compete successfully with Japanese 
companies we have to meet customers de- 
mands, requirements and expectations in 
the same way. 
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Isamu Yamashita 

Chairman 
Mitsui Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. 


I would like to examine the question of 
the joint venture from the viewpoint of the 
20 years experience Mitsui has now had in 
a cooperative arrangement with a major 
West German engine maker. It was estab- 
lished in 1963 under a licensing agreement 
to make and market in Japan small, high 
speed diesel engines for land use. At the 
time it was established, there were many 
regulations by the foreign investment law 
stipulating the equity ratio etc. It took 
eight months to obtain government ap- 
proval, and the final equity ratio was 
60/40 in favour of Mitsui. 

But as long ago as 1926 we had experi- 
ence of introducing Danish technology in 
Japan for the manufacture of marine 
main engines. This had great impac t to 
encourage us in this latest joint venture 
with a European partner. The joint ven- 
ture started production and marketing 
after a year of plant building. But it tods 
many years before it could stand on its 
own feet and the first few years were very 
difficult. However, the company tried to 
improve its product range and marketing 
as well as production facilities through 
plant rationalisation. 

Thus, we could improve performance to 
overcome two oil crises and to have a 


rather satisfactory performance today. 
All the time, our West German partner 
tried to understand the position of the 
joint venture and acted in concert with us. 
Nevertheless, after a period, the German 
partner decided to entrust full manage- 
ment to the Japanese side, although we 
still have good relations between the two 
parent companies. I was closely involved 
in the establishment of this joint venture 
and I think there are three key considera- 
tions that always have to be kept in mind. 
First, there is a need to have deep mutual 
understanding. We were lucky to have 
very good communications in this case so 
that even when the joint venture ran into 
difficulties it was possible to take con- 
certed steps. Thanks to the efforts of the 
foreign partner in understanding local con- 
ditions-like a decision-making process 
from the bottom-up involving internal con- 
sensus, industrial relations based on the 
company union and the need to respond to 
severe competition in the market by seek- 
ing ever more ways to cut costs. So the 
foreign partner in a joint venture must 
face all these issues and many more be- 
sides. But I wonder if the European side 
really realizes the magnitude of the prob- 
lems and the peculiarities of the market? 

From the Meiji Restoration in the mid- 
19th Century, Japan sought to absorb 
civilization and technology from the west. 
This was repeated with the postwar eco- 
nomic recovery. So, in the past, there has 
been a one-sided pattern, which is still be- 
ing strongly felt through the existence of a 
■ perception gap between Japan, and the 
West. But now we have reached the age of 
dialogue, overcoming this past perception 
gap. 

I would like to offer some thoughts on 
how Europeans coming into Japan in in- 
vest must regard their activities. First, in 
assessing the results of the investment, 
you must take a long term view. In the 
case of European and American .firms, 
results are commonly assessed on a 
single-year basis. But the Japanese prac- 
tice is entirely contrary to that You are 
expected to continue ■ operating a busi- 
ness even mder adverse circumstances. 
Friun a social standpoint premature 
withdrawal from the market is simply not 
accepted. Secondly, the majority of any 
profit is retained for immediate reinvest- 
ment in research and development, plant 
expansion etc. You expect to re- 

cover your investment in the short-term. 
It is not an appropriate action if you try. 
Nowadays, it is expected that the areas 
for possible joint ventures will became 
more and more diversified. This will in- 
crease the amount of initial investment 
required and also make tbe payout period 
even longer than in the past So it is even 
mare important than ever to understand 
tbe philosophy of dong business in Japan 
to avoid mistakes. 

My final thought is that market 
mechanisms, competition must be the 
dominant force and must be allowed to 
function freely. Excessive protectionism 


of industries will undermine their vit ality 
and impair their development. Unbal- 
anced, excessive economic controls will 
also damage entrepreneurship. So, in 
order to promote cross-investment we 
need to try further to deepen mutual 
understanding and narrow that perception 
gap. 



Peter Frerk 

Member of the Board 
of Management 

VolkswagenwerkAktlengesenschafi 


The Volkswagen history in Japan has 
led step by step over 30 years in three 
(Erections: in 1953 we established a dis- 
tributorship carried by the well known 
Japanese import firm Yanase which suc- 
ceeded over the years in making our 
Volkswagen and Audi products tbe big- 
gest single import car. Since 1982 we 
joined efforts with Nissan to assemble aD 
European Volkswagen model of middle 
class size for the Japanese market and for 
regional exports. And recently Volks- 
wagen Asia was established as a highly 
specialized marketing and purchasing 
services support firm. 


Cooperative tie-ups can distribute the 
enormous capital burdens of expensive 
technology and investment onto several 
shoulders, as well as opening up new 
market opportunities and encouraging 
Standardization of technology. Our co- 
operative venture with Nissan has also 
enabled both sides to realize a significant 
increase in available information pertain- 
ing to legal restrictions, regulative ob- 
stacles and official procedures in the 
states of the cooperating partners. More 
marketing data and experience in the in- 
tensively competitive Japanese market 
with its rising global importance can be 
gained and a positive atmosphere can be 
created for a more international orienta- 
tion of corporate policies. 

But cooperative projects cannot simply 
be initiated for the sake of cooperation. 
We believe it to be extremely important 
that partners in such tie-ups maintain 
their individual identities. Cooperation 
should be designed in a way that main- 
tains a balance of power between both 
partners. We would have serious reserva- 
tions about arrangements which have the 
purpose of leaving a defined segment of 
the market (o one of the partners alone. 
To us It is apparent that partners cannot 
be divided into suppliers of first line tech- 
nology and suppliers of inferior second 
line technology which subsequently would 
be cut off from future technical develop- 
ments in a particular area, thus blurring 
their identity as a viable competitor in the 
marketplace- Cooperation can only fulfill 
its role in promoting free international 
competition and maintaining access to 
difficult markets when partners are pre- 
pared to preserve that certain balance 
and avoid projects with anti-trust ramifi- 
cations. 

I would like to add a word about a spe- 
cial experience we have gained. A co- 
operation agreement can contribute very 
significantly to the development of a new 
willingness to learn. Those who develop 
tins ability can appreciate a competitor’s 
advantages instead of continuing to follow 

mr: 


old prejudices. Thus a cooperative effort 
generates positive future-oriented learn- 
ing experience which is most helpful to 
your own corporate culture. Our Ameri- 
can colleagues frequently believe such co- 
operation to be or border on restraint of 
trade. Our experience with cooperation in 
Europe during the past decade actually 
proves that where balance is built in and 
identities are preserved, partners actual- 
ly benefit rather than become limited in 
their future capabilities. We know that we 
can jointly continue the manufacture of 
engines, transmissions or components and 
at the same time continue competing with 
our products. In fact the European indus- 
try has been able to expand and refine an 
aggressive competition to satisfy rising 
consumer demands through the wise 
selection of cooperative products and 1 
div ision of labour . 

There is one term which in my observa- 
tion is used very frequently in the Japa- 
nese media today: "kokusai"-uiteniation- 
at. I sometimes have the impression that 
the dynamic striving of Japan for interna- 
tionalily is intended more for the purposes 
of external expansion, i.e. going abroad 
with trade and investment. But at home in 
Japan one continues to be inclined to keep 
ones doors closed. Fears of increased pro- 
tectionism abroad are growing in Japan. 
But I am not quite certain whether the 
Japanese genuinely realize and ap- 
preciate the importance which coopera- 
tion really can h3ve to trade relations^ 
when they occur increasingly on Japanese 
soil. Japan has achieved a great and 
even increasing responsibility for the 
structure of the world economy. In my 
view Japanese must therefore devote 
substansial effort to the “internationaliza- 
tion" within their own country. If we work 
together, become familiar with the 
mutual strengths and weaknesses, adjust 
to new technological developments and if 
we are willing to pursue new but very dif- 
ficult marketing opportunities, then we as 
industrial countries can base our growth 
on a new and sound foundation. 



The chief participants gave a press conference at the end of the symposium. Here Viscount E. Davignon, Vice- 
President of the EC Commission, summarizes the discussions, listened to by MITI Minister Sousuke Uno. Also in 
the picture are Laurens Jan Brinkhorat, Head of Delegation of the EC Commission in Japan and Mr. Kunio 
Komatsu, Vice-Minister for International Affairs, acting as symposium Co-Chairmen. 


AND EVER ADWia N G A1 | TSUB|SH | ELECTRIC 



MADE IN CO-OPERATION. 


This Miisubishi VCR was produced ihrough a 
very significant process- 
Teamwork. 

You see, it's one of the many VCRs now 
coming out of Mitsubishi s local production plant in 


the United Kingdom, The same area where local 
employees have been producing Mitsubishi colour 
TVs for over four years. 

It's one example how Mitsubishi are making 
sincere efforts to create jobs, promote industry 


A 


and develop new opportunities in EC markets. 
And in doing so, make our products even better 
than ever. 

Miisubishi Electrics company policy ensures 
that these efforts will continue in the future. 


MITSUBISHI 

ELECTRIC 


2-3, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100 
TELEX: J24532 
CABLE: MELCO TOKYO 
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Panel Discussion 

JAPANESE INVESTMENT IN THE EC — EXPERIENCE, PROBLEMS & PROSPECTS 


.■gl 


m.st'M 

Yoh Kurosawa 


Managing Director 
The Industrial Bank of Japan Ltd. 


On the basis of my experience in work- 
ing in close relationship with various 
types of enterprises, I would like to speak 
on the present situation of Japan's invest- 
ment in Europe. The main feature is that 
it is mostly in the commerce and services 
sectors. There has not been a significant 
amount of investment in the manufactur- 
ing industry yet. Investment in the manu- 
facturing sector is the best sort of invest- 
ment to create jobs and we strongly 
hope Japanese investment in this 
area will be substansially increased. 
However, the policy towards foreign 
investment varies substansially from 
country to country, creating difficul- 
ties. One example is an EC country that 
does not reveal a list of industries in 
which foreign investment is acceptable, 
although that country has claimed to the 
world it welcomes foreign investment. 
What is worse, the authorities of that 
country often shelve applications for as 
long as a year after they have been sub- 
mitted, saying “We do not need this sort 
of investment in our country." Let me 
now take up problems Japanese enter- 
prises face after they have made invest- 
ments in Europe. The Industrial Bank of 
Japan has had a long close relationship 
with Yoshida Kogyo, the largest multina- 
tional manufacturer of zippers with 37 
overseas factories. It made its first in- 
vestment in the EC in 1964 and now has 
manufacturing and sales subsidiaries in 
all EC countries except Luxembourg. All 
are showing good performances at pre- 
sent, but a number of formidable ob- 
stacles and difficulties had to be over- 
come before success was finally achieved. 
. Yoshida Kogyo ’s experience demon- 
strated that manufacturing operations in 
EC countries meet with many arbitrary 
obstacles connected with the interests of 


EC members that differ from country to 
country. Eventually reasonable decisions 
are reached by the EC Commission in 
these cases. But we must note that it will 
take a long time and considerable expense 
before reasonable decisions on all out- 
standing matters are finally given. We 
have to pay our highest respects to Yoshr- 
da Kogyo for the tenacious tactics em- 
ployed and for the efforts tins pioneering 
company has made. Based on its experi- 
ences, Yoshida Kogyo seems to have esta- 
blished a policy of conceitrating on local 
production while holding down imports of 
manufactured products from Japan as far 
as possible thereby avoiding arousing 
trade friction. We think this is the most 
important point we have to take into con- 
sideration when we invest in Europe. 

There are' many other problems in- 
volved in making investments, including 
those related to labour issues and obtain- 
ing work permits. Investment in Europe 
is not an act of charity, but unless it is 
something which appeals to the local peo- 
ple and which brings long-range benefits 
to the people where the plant is establish- 
ed, overseas investment will not be wel- 
comed and cannot hope to last long. I be- 
lieve this is the most important lesson we 
ought to keep in mind from Yoshida K o- 
gyo’s case. 

What we are at present most anxious 
about is the move to have the Vredeling 
directive adopted by the EC. This stipu- 
lates that any company in the EC employ- 
ing more than 1.000 workers must convey 
to a representative of the workers without 
delay comprehensive information that 
would clearly explain all activities of the 
company, including the management and 
financial situation, prospects for business, 
production and sales, present situation 
and prospects for employment and pro- 
spects for investment. I am afraid that 
such a directive, if enacted, would ad- 
versely affect Japan's large-scale invest- 
ment in Europe to a very great extent. 

As a private organization wishing to en- 
courage investment in the EC countries, 
we have set up an “International Invest- 
ment and Technical Exchange Commit- 
tee" within the Federation of Economic 
Organisations (Keidanren). While intend- 
ed to cover relations with all areas of the 
world, our exchange of viewpoints with 
EC countries, in fact, is the most active 
due to the mounting trade frictions. We 
also have a separate committee discuss- 
ing various concrete problems between 
France and Japan. I believe the role of 
committees like this is significant in ren- 
dering basic assistance and advice. 

In order to bring investment plais to 
fruition, our bank has concluded a busi- 
ness cooperation agreement with the 
state-owned French bank Paribas. In 
Italy, we have established a joint venture 


with a state-owned financial institution 
specializing in medium and long-term fi- 
nancing. In both instances, we have been 
successful in promoting a number of 
cases of investment and technical co- 
operation between Japanese companies 
and firms in these countries, and other ar- 
rangements are at various stages of pro- 
gress. 


* * *1 



Lord Catto 


Chairman 

Morgan Grenfell Holdings Ltd. 


I think I should use this symposium to 
turn to the means rather than the ends of 
investment, to say how we view that pro- 
spect and bow we in the financial services 
sector believe we can best help. Above all, 
I want to try and allay three fears which I 
think may sometimes have a discouraging 
effect on our Japanese partners when 
they consider direct investments in 
Europe. 

First, investment is very welcome, 
European industry knows full well the im- 


mense debt it owes to the U.S. multina- 
tionals who invested in such numbers in 
Europe in the 1950’s and 1960‘s. They 
brought with them immense benefits: not 
merely the generation of employment, but 
the introduction and dissemination of im- 
proved work practices, new, more profes- 
sional management skills, modern mar- 
keting science, current financial analysis 
and cash management techniques and the 
concepts of strategic planning and of the 
decentralised corporation. Today we all 
know we must go further, and there is no 
country which is generally regarded as 
having more to teach us than Japan — in 
technology itself; in a longer-term ap- 
proach to investment and return and in 

the management of all the risks and dif- 
ficulties which this implies; in new rela- 
tionships between suppliers and custo- 
mers; and above all perhaps in the vital 
areas of incentives, morale and leader- 
ship. 

Secondly, I don’t believe you should be 
unduly deterred by the financial and cur- 
rency risks of investing directly in 
Europe. A very wide and -sophisticated 
range of options is available to finance in- 
vestment in Europe and to hedge the cur- 
rency exposure involved. For example, in 
major Community countries such as the 
U.K.. Germany and Holland, the local fi- 
nancial credit and bond markets are open- 
to you. It is a fact much regretted by 
European banks and investors that, with 
the single notable exception of the Swiss 
Franc bond and private placement mar- 
kets, Japanese issuers and borrowers 
have been conspicuous by their relative 
absence. There is do doubt that an issue of 
straight debt in the Sterling, Deutsch- 
emark or Dutch markets by a prime 
Japanese corporate borrower, whether in 
its own name or guaranteed by a Japa- 
nese bank, would be well received. 

Finally, a perhaps delicate topic but one 
which I nevertheless feel I must deal — 



MIH Minister Sousuke Lino, makes a point to Viscount Etienne Davignon, Vice- 
President of the EC Commission and Mr. Laurens Jan Brlnkhorsi. Head of 
Delegation of the EC Commission in Japan at a reception following the first day 
of the symposium. 


the question of acquisition. With us in 
London, acquisitions of public companies 
are an almost daily event. Though on the 
Continent the tradition is to seek the 
management's agreement, and contested 
takeovers are rare, the recent battle be- 
tween St. Gobain and the General Des 
Eaux in France shows they are by no 
means non-existent Nevertheless, while X 
would not hesitate to recommend to a for- 
eign client that he bid for a suitable public 
company in Great Britain, even if the 
company's management were likely to 
oppose the offer, I would not recommend 
this procedure on the Continent. X am well 
aware that most Japanese corporations in 
practice are likely to be reluctant to get 
involved in a high visibility contested 
takeover battle in a foreign country. and 1 
respect their reasons for this. But while 
takeover battles attract the headlines, by 
far the greatest number of acquisitions 
are on a friendly negotiated basis and 
form a crucial part of the European in- 
dustrial scene and in the adaption of com- 
panies’ structure and strategy to chang- 
ing conditions. 

An acquisition enables a company to ac- 
quire a proven product or technology, 
proven sales network or proven manage- 
ment team and thus avoid many of the 
risks of starting from the top of the ex- 
perience curve in a new market; in the 
case of many Japanese corporations, the 
attractions are perhaps likely to lie in the 
existing sales network and management 
t eam rather than product of technology. 
Acquisition obviously implies the taking 
over of existing market share! with mini- 
mal disruption to the existing pattern of 
supply and demand, where green field in- 
vestment is likely to involve a net gain in 
total capacity with consequent damaging 
■effect on price structure. 

. Finally, acquisition is often a cheaper 
method of acquiring productive assets 
than the alto-native of starting afresh.. As 
there has been as yet so little Japanese in- 
dustrial acquisition in the Community I . 
can only magine it is because two-pro- 
blems most frequently associated with 
this form of investment weigh strongly on 
your minds; the difficulty of harmonious- 
ly and successfully integrating into anew 
largo* whole an acquired company with 
its particular habits of mind, -working me- 
thods and management structure; and the 
problem , of obtaining political consents. 
Both difficulties, I believe, can be exagge- 
rated. From my own experience I can tell 
you that a great many managements — 
especially at the crucial middle-manage- 
ment level — welcome the challenge of 
greater growth, brought about by the fi- 
nancial backing which may come from 
association with a powerful multinational 
firm, and the will display qualities of 
motivation and loyalty as great as or even 


to run a new venture.:' mv «• ... 

- On the questioo of go^mneDbconsent, 
it has traditionally be<a> ,a\piEoblem in 
some countries, but . tbfi ' pofdtioo is 
steadUy evalving towards a. more liberal 
policy — partly no doubt because!* politi- 
cians’. sensitivity to nnemployment in a 
recessionary e&Virobraent and the need to 
assure the future-; evenf. o£ apparently 
healthy firms. \ 



Ryuzaburo Kaku 


■ President and' 
Representative Director 
' - Canon Inc. 


Canon’s relationship with Europe dates 
back to 1957. At present there are 20 
locally incorporated sales companies in 
Europe with 4*500 employees accounting 
for a quarter: of . Canon's total sales 
volume. Canon .products' ' are locally 
produced in Giessen, a suburb of Frank- 
furt, West Germany, where some 300 
persons are employed! This followed the 
-purchase- in 1972 was. a local photocopy 
development corporation that became 
insolvent For the first seven. years, the 
company was' managed- - by German 
nationals "with one > or -two Japanese staff 

members dispatched for- communicating 
technical infonnation, but the man- 
agement was changed to- Japanese in 
197ft because of. difficulties related to 
quality control and cost increases. The 
new strength-of Canon Giessen today lies 
In the combination^ of- Cftnon's know-bow 
and Gmnany's-fr.sditianal sophisticated 
technology. A decision was made this 
year, to establish another- local production 
line of loopy machines,' on the outskirts of 
Rennes, France, with production starting 
next year., By the ihird year — when it 
will produce 10,00ft units a month and 
-provide approximately: 500 jobs — the 
plant should start exporting copiers to 
other countries -in; Europe as .well as - 
Africa and the Muffle-East.-' 


Successful 


large-scale financing 
requires an ability 

to lead. 
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With over 80 
years experience as 
the key bank to 

Japan’s major. in- 

dustries, IBJ comes 

natural to leadership in large-scale financing. 

Our knowledge of international 
markets, ability to assemble superior 
partners, and credit analysis capabilities 
have been honed to a fine professional edge. 


a gg|||H Today, IBJ in- 

novates corporate, 
and other 
Bja UfaEl financing solutions 
HHH in yen and key inter- 
national currencies globewide. 

In large-scale financing, or myriad 
international money matters, IBJ is 
the US$74 billion force that can lead you 
to success. 
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different things to different people, 
it’s “KTLtoe, those tilings 

To our crews, it’s reward- 
■ uig employment on one of ” 

' " the world’s most modem fleets. 

Over- 200 Vessels^ lQ,0bQ,ti®); ; tons. 
To our customers, it’s attentive, 
responsive service all the wajt\;;;7 1 
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Investments in the EC are not without 
their problems. Some relate to 
management. Since the iSTO's when 

Canon became a partner to local agents or 

established local sales companies 
management of the companies has 
ba si c a lly been local. However, as a result 
of diversification and expansion of 
Canon's operations, there were some 
difficulties which developed with local 
management, and in some cases, Japa- 
nese have been dispatched from Tokyo to 
redress the problems. We recognised the 
problem as basically one of lack of 
communication and lack of consideration 
in training and educating managemen t to 
meet the challenges that accompany 
expansion. 

In order to learn from tins lesson, a 
training program has been implemented 
in the last four years. A group of fine local 
managers has been invited twice a year to 
learn from outside experts the history, 
society, economy of Japan and char- 
acteristics of Japanese companies. 
Company lecturers have provided useful 
information on Canon's management 
philosophy, planning and technological 
development. The programme is a two 
week, course which . includes visits to 
plants. About 60 persons have benefited 
from it to date. There are other broader 
exchange programmes in addition. Every 
year, about 200 production engineers and 
service personnel have been invited for 
technical training in Japan. For the 
purpose of rewarding outstanding sales 
performance, long term employment and 
alsofor the purpose of training dealers and 
agents, a total of about 500 persons, in- 
eluting spouses, have also been invited to 
Japan every year. About 10 journalists 
also receive invitations to visit Japan 
each year. These programmes are aimed 
at helping these people obtain a better and 
clearer understanding and recognition not 
(mly of Canon’s management philosophy 
bat a deeper mutual understanding of 
Japan. 

The second problem area is the 
existence of a grey market due to Euro- 
pean currency fluctuations: Those 
distributors who do not make any ap- 
propriate effort for maintaining far 
market conditions abuse the time lag be- 
tween currency fluctuations and price 
adjustment for unfair disposition of 
products through the grey market. This 
has been detrimental in maintaining 
appropriate prices and profits of other 
dealers. This is a troublesome problem, 
which also involves anti-trust laws. 

The third problem has been the tif- 
ficulty in increasing the local procure- 
ment of. materials and components. 
Despite Canon Giessen’s efforts, high 
quality components have proved to be too 
expensive or measures to improve 
productivity lave been delayed due to 
differences in labour practices. Xt is in 
this area, that we hope the European 
countries will exert efforts by investing 
more in rationalisation aid in technologi- 


cal development, as well as by improving 
labour-management relations through 
consultations aimed at achieving higher 
production. 

The fourth area has to do with 
facilitating direct investments. On the 

whole, the governments of the U.K., 

France, Belgium and the Netherlands 
have been active in promoting industrial 
cooperation including direct investments, 
while there is a difference in attitude of 
other EC countries. West Germany, for 
instance, has tended to leave it more to 
private sector initiative. It would be 
helpful if governments could allow foreign 
companies to define the scope of their 
business activities slightly more broadly 
in relation to granting licenses for local 
production. Business would be activated 
and would also benefit greatly from the 
position of at least being able to freely 
procure funds for expansion in local 
currencies, since this would help hedge 
investment risks. 
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Ichiro Shinji 

President 

Victor Company of Japan, Ltd. 


I speak to you as a representative of a 
Japanese company which has been for- 
tunate enough to cooperate with leading 
electronics manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom, West Germany and France in 
an equal joint venture “J2T.” This was 
formed in March 1982, with production of 
video tape recorders starting in May in 
Berlin and in October in Newhaven, 
England in October of the same year. 

It was the three European partners 
(Tbom-EMI, Telef unken and Thomson - 
Brandt), not JVC, who took the Initiative 
of the discussion on bow to structure the 
cooperation and coexist for the successful 
realisation of local production of VTR’s. 
JVC joined the discussions later. As each 
company had its own management ap- 
proach in difficult market conditions, we 
went through intensive and repeated 
exchanges of frank opinions in a positive 
and openhearted atmosphere. As a result, 
it was agreed from the viewpoint of the EC, 


that Euro-Japanese cooperation was the 
viable way to transcend national bound- 
aries to achieve mutual benefits on both 
the business and national levels. To tell 
you the truth, we first felt such ideas 
would be difficult to work cot, mainly for 
three reasons. First, the four partners no 
doubt have different philosophies, with 
varied backgrounds and histories. 
Secondly, individual partners must have 
different business Interests in their 
respective environments. Thirdly, man- 
agement and operations would be ex- 
tremely difficult if there is no strong 
leader and it is performed by four part- 
ners with equal influence. 

In the course of the discussions, how- 
ever, the parties exchanged opinions from 
a viewpoint that cooperation is the best 
way to benefit themselves while further 
benefiUing the entire EC. We eventually 
became confident that the spirit of 
cooperation and reciprocity as well as 
personal respect that existed among the 
four partners could overcome future 
problems. On JVC’s part, we became 
aware that our corporate policy of 
developing useful technology and serving 
consumers' needs through competition 
and cooperation could be shared. 

In this way, judgements were made 
with a larger view in mind and with 
mutual confidence to organise J2T joint 
venture on the principle of equal partner- 
ship. As an underlying foundation, our 
proven mutual business relationship from 
supplying finished products greatly 
enhanced our negotiations for local 
production, now running at 400,000 units a 
year. Prospects for local procurement are 
bright now, and a project team was 
formed in early 1983 to prepare for larger- 
scale local procurement and production. 
In addition, a technical assistance agree- 
ment was concluded between Tbomson- 
Brandt and JVC to make basic parts and 
perform basic chassis assembly in the 
EC. This began in France in September 
1983. 

We believe that achieving industrial 
cooperation is not an overnight process 
but a step-by-step result of firm business 
relationships and considerable time and 
efforts. There are several stages that must 
be passed in order to accomplish indus- 
trial cooperation between the EC and 
Japan. Taking the example of the electro- 
nics industry, there must first be a new 
protiict developed by new technology. 
Subsequently, a market for that new 
product must be created through coopera- 
tion and the joint efforts of all parties in 
the industry. Logics of investment' do not 
allow immediate technology transfer and 
production. We have created the VTR 
market in Europe through common ef- 
forts with oar European partners, to 
whom we originally supplied complete 
VTRs on an OEM basis. It was only after, 
the market had been created and 
developed that conditions favourable to 
investments matured. 

Even after the success of the market 


and the beginning of investment for local 
production, it is not a viable proposition to 
immediately transfer the fully assembly 
process from the smallest parts to 
finished goods, because the product is a 
high technology component which 
regularly continues to be improved. It 
must instead start with semi knockdown 

(skd). then advance to complete knock- 
down (ckd) and finally to overall and 
complete local production. By going 
through these steps towards total local 
production, technology and necessary 
know-how, as well as mutual confidence 
are developed in each parly and this will 
eventually lead to a stronger basic ability 
to independently develop original 
products. The electronics industry is beset 
with a variety of challenges, such as the 
accord between the EC and Japan on 
import quotas and other serious trade 
issues. We believe that direct invest- 
ments, technical assistance or industrial 
cooperation with the EC must benefit both 
EC and Japanese concerns. The solution 
to these questions should be one which 
mutually satisfies the requirements of 
both European and Japanese industries. 



Richard E. Norman 

Chairman and Managing Director 
Thom EMI Ferguson Ltd. 


Speaking from the European side of 
J2T, the joint venture has experienced 
few problems of any significance, which I 
am confident is due largely to two facts. 
First, the European parties had extensive 
experience in the manufacture of con- 
sumer electronics. Indeed the sides of the 
two manufacturing plants In Berlin and 
Newhaven largely use a labour force previ- 
ously employed by Telefunken and Fergu- 
son. Secondly, each enjoyed a close work- 
ing relationship with JVC since the intro- 
duction of VHS. We recognised the fact 
that if the venture was to work then each 
one of the parties had to work collectively . 
in a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
trust. It is in this area that careful plan- 
ning and skillful management identified 
any possible problems in the embryo 
stage and dealt with them effectively. 

We were all aware that JZT had only one 
chance to prove that a European manu- 
factured product would be of the same 
high quality as that perceived of equip- 
ment originated in JVC factories in 
Japan. Eighteen months of production has 
yielded sufficient quantities of product 
and proved sufficient time for our cus- 
tomers own quality records to be statis- 
tically significant and, with the aid of high 
calibre support from our Japanese collea- 
gues guiding us in the implementation of 
their own particular style of quality con- 
trol, we have achieved a particularly 
pleasing quality record. The work force in 
both factories responded in exemplary 
fashion to the challenge and their devotion 
and enthusiasm has proved that whether 
made in West Germany or the United 
Kingdom, the quality and reliability of 
J2T products equal the very high stand- 
ards set by JVC and demanded by our 
customers. 

Having proved that JZT factories can 
competently manufacture product, from 
components and kits sources from JVC, 
the company successfully completed 
stage one of its development programme. 
We are now wholeheartedly engaged in 
stage two — a project designed to in- 


crease the amount of locally procured 
components and materials, thus making 
the venture's product truly European in 
origin and bringing with it opportunities 
for considerable increases in secondary 
investment and employment in the form 
of sub-contract agreements. Naturally, 
such new challenges bring their own prob- 
lems and it came as no surprise that the 
first offerings from prospective European 
suppliers rarely met the specifications 
required by JZT. Currently we have 
achieved a level of 30 percent EC content 
and fully expect to reach in e x cess of 45 
percent by the end of 1384. 

JZT has produced in excess of 400,000 
units and some seven percent of the EC 
market has been supplied by JZT factories 

in 1983. We are increasing production and 
envisage that the number of employees 
will be in excess of 900 by the early part ot 
1984 — progress that all three partners 
have worked hard to achieve and or which 
Ihey can feel justifiably proud. However, 
each acknowledge that it has not been 
achieved without much company soul- 
searching. It would be remiss of me to 
conclude before first recognising that 
much is said about the difference of 
mentalities and cultures between Ja- 
pan and Europe; indeed, they are well 
documented. Undoubtedly we had some 
problems in the commencement stage 
of the venture which were entirely due 
to the fact that the European mentality 
is quite different to that of Japanese, but 
we anticipated this and a basic pre-re- 
quisite which proved to be a valuable and 
realistic one, was a high degree of tole- 
rance on the part of all concerned whilst 
observing the original objectives. 

As time has progressed and JZT has 
grown, become established and accepted, 
our experience has shown that such close 
cooperation helps break down prejudices, 
removes reservations and is paramount in 
the success of a venture which is an ex- 
cellent example of industrial cooperation 
between EC and Japanese companies 
based on industrial logic. 
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European Workmanship and JVC Know-How: 

Formula for Success. 





A new chapter in the JVC story is now unfolding right 
here in Europe. 

Perhaps the most enviable in the entire video 
industry, JVC's history of successful innovation stretches 
back to the creation of the VHS format itself, now the 
most popular and highly-acclaimed video system in the 
world. And in the ensuing years, the JVC name has come 
to symbolise reliability and product excellence to 
consumers everywhere. 

Now this dependable innovator has joined forces 
with two of Europe’s most prestigious names, Telefunken 
and Thorn EMI, to form J2T Holdings B.V., a new 
company which oversees the production of high-quality 
video products at two European locations. 

In West Berlin and Newhaven, Sussex, JVC's 
engineering expertise is being combined with European 
workmanship in a joint effort to provide the best video 
products that today’s technology has to offer, products 
like the HR-D120 Video Cassette Recorder. 

The HR-D120 uses bright new engineering concepts 
to strike a pleasing balance between sophistication and 
simplicity. It incorporates features of deluxe recorders and 
some entirely new ideas in a design that stresses user 
convenience. And it's a superb example of what JVC and 
Europe can accomplish by working together. 
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Vice-Minister for International Affairs 
Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry 


One fact that stands out conspicuously 
is that the EC carries on investment ex- 
change with Japan on a much smaller 
scale than it does with the United States. 
According to a M1TI survey there were 
141 European capital firms engaged in the 
manufacturing field in Japan as of March 

1981, and these included firms outside the 
EC such as 18 from Switzerland and 8 
from Sweden, in comparison, there were 
339 American firms involved. There are 
now 123 Japanese companies who have 
extended their business operations to the 
manufacturing sectors of the 10 EC na- 
tions. In contrast, there were 279 Japa- 
nese enterprises operating in the same 
sector in the United States as of June, 

1982. 

Investment exchange between Japan 
and the EC is still inadequate, but it has 
been showing signs of considerable ex- 
pansion in recent years. To cite some re- 
cent examples on the Japanese side, 
Ricoh is to manufacture coiners in the 
United Kingdom and Canon to produce 
small-scale copiers in France. Daiwa 
Kokan and Tubel have set up a joint ven- 
ture company to manufacture lance pipes 
for steelmaking in Belgium, while produc- 
tion of automobiles has begun in Italy by a 
joint venture corporation established by 
Nissan and Alfa Romeo. One point that 
deserves special attention, in my estima- 
tion, is the recent growth of investment in 
the high technology industries: IC, elec- 
tronics, new materials, industrial robots 
and others. 

Up until now, investment in Japan by 
EC enterprises in the manufacturing 
sector has centered on chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. We welcome increasing 
activity and diversity of investment in Ja- 
pan by EC companies, not only In the 
manufacturing field but in other areas as 
well, including sales. In particular, com- 
mercial investment will be an important 
part of the Community's efforts to expand 
exports to Japan. At the same time, we 
hope that such investments in commercial 
fields may eventually be linked to produc- 
tion in Japan in the future. 


Let us look at the principal steps Japan 
has taken to encourage foreign invest- 
ment. First is active utilization of financ- 
ing by the Japan Development Bank, a 
government institution which provides 
long-term, low-interest loans to projects 
considered significant to the national 
economy, such as those contributing to 
technological advancement and regional 
development. There has been steady ex- 
pansion of loans to firms with at least 50 
percent foreign capitalization. This year, 
the bank established a special section, 
where up to now 32 firms, mainly in the 
high-tech industries, have come to discus- 
sion questions pertaining to financing. I 
have heard 13 of these were companies 
from EC nations. Recently, most of the 
discussions have tended to be initiated by 
100 percent foreign capitalized firms and 
we at MITI would like to try and amplify 
this system of financing still further. 
MITI also provides foreign firms with in- 
formation on location and other pertinent 
subjects. 

An important role is also played by the 
Japan External Trade Organization 
(JETRO), which, in the middle of this 
year, opened "Centers for Industry and 
Technology Cooperation” in London, 
Paris, Milano, Dusseldorf and Brussels. 



Paolo Fasella 

Director-General /or Science. 
Research and Development 
EC Commission 


Japan so far has directed 10 percent of 
its total overseas direct investment into 
the community, whereas Japan's share of 
the Community's overseas direct invest- 
ment is only three percent. At the end of 
Fiscal 1982 Japan investment totalled 5.3 
Billion Dollars, the Community's invest- 
ment being only one-tenth that sum. Such 
imbalance is all the more remarkable 
when one considers the Community's new 
overseas direct investment amounted to 
25 Billion Dollars in 1981. Apparently, it 
has not so far been attracted by Japan de- 
spile the country's above-average rate of 
economic growth. 

Another surprising feature is that no 
less than 80 percent of Japan’s direct in- 
vestment in the Community is outside 
manufacturing, and Europe's share of 


Japanese manufacturing investment on a 
worldwide basis is falling. Manufacturing 
investments, however, represent more 
than 40 percent of total direct investments 
by Community firms in Japan. 

Japan's contribution to manufacturing 
employment within the Community in the 
past 20 years has been significant (over 
26,000 jobs up to the end of 1982) and is 
growing all the time. Yet we learn that 
most Japanese firms still import over a 
third of their parts and equipment from 
Japan. We. in Europe, have to learn more 
about why this is the case, and to try to 
remedy these supply problems if we wish 
to maximise the employment effect of 
Japanese investment. But the effort to 
improve the extent of local value-added 
should not only come from the European 
side. Only in a few striking cases, has 
Japanese investment led to the free use 
and further development of technology 
originating in Japan. 

This is not to say that the record of Com- 
munity investment in Japan is any dif- 
ferent: its contribution to employment in 
Japan is far lower than that of Japanese 
investment in the Community and its re- 
cord of technology transfer, although per- 
haps better, is still limited by the small 
sea le of overa U investment. 

The most obvious causes of imbalance 
in investment volume are what I would 
call external constraints; the regulatory 
or non-regulatory obstacles to investment. 
While these certainly exist in Europe, I 
believe they are more significant in Ja- 
pan, in spite of legislative changes which 
have taken place. The difficulties of for- 
eign companies to set up certain services 
here, and restrictions on the activities of 
foreign banks, for example, have certain- 
ly reduced the overall level of productive . 
Community investments. I would also pit 
the limitations imposed on independent 
distributors in Japan within this category 
of constraints, for Community companies 
need to be assured they can sell as well as 
produce goods here. 

While we can understand the reasons 
for the close links between Japanese pro- 
ducers and distributors, tbe relatively 
small independent sector, at present only 
accounting lor 16 percent of all retail out- 
lets, must be allowed to grow to give new- 
comers a chance in the Japanese market. 
In addition, elaborate and slow-moving 
procedures for the testing and registra- 
tion of new products add to the cost of in- 
vestment in a new market and thereby 
discourage potential investors. These and 
other problems can partly be resolved by 
government intervention. 

But the second, and more fundamental, 
constraints on EEC-Japan cross-invest- 
ment will be more difficult to eliminate, 
as they are essentially psychological. The 
attitudes of both the foreign investor and 
the society in which he operates must 
show greater flexibility if cross -invest- 
ment between the Community and Japan 
is to realise its full potential. 



Naohiro Amaya 


Special Advisor to the Minister of 
International Trade and Industry 

From viewpoint of a traditional value 
system based on western civilization, per- 
haps some of the new varients of ittis 
civilization that developed in Japan) 
might have elements which are difficult to 
comprehend by Europeans. However, do 
matter how strange or incomprehensible 
some of the factors of this new civilization 
are. 2 think it is defeatism to say just be- 
cause it is difficult one should give up 
making an entry into this new region and 
civilization. Japan is at the entrance of 
the Western Pacific and also at the same 
time it is the centre of the region. 

From now through the 2 1st Century, the 
Western Pacific region is going to {day a 
greater and more important role in world 
history. For Europeans to more actively 
participate in this region. I think, will be 
of mutual beneflt to all. Currently, it looks 
as if Japan is playing a dominant role in 
this region. The entry into the Japanese 
market by American industry is very ac- 
tive, but I don't see a sufficient level of ac- 
tive entry by Europeans. I trust that Ja- 
pan wiJJ do everything to make the entry 
by Europeans easier and I hope that 
European companies trying to enter Ja- 
pan will show the same spirit as 
(Edmund) Hillery did in climbing Mount 
Everest. 

To my Japanese colleagues, I would ob- 
serve that since 1853 Japan has been try- 
ing to absorb developments from the 
Western world and we now have a con- 
siderable level of expertise. However, we 
have to question wheLher the Japanese 
people know enough about their own coun- 
try. We should face the mirror and study 
what we really look like. If I look in the 
mirror, I see that some secondary Indus- 
tries in Japan have become very competi- 
tive. . . like a high nose they are protrud- 
ing. However, if we lode at primary in- 
dustries in view of market organisation or 
competitive strength, their position is de- 
pressed. The same holds true for some 
portions of tbe service industry, as well as 
our defensive strength and diplomatic 
capabilities. 1 think our skill to convey our 
culture and communicate well with over- 
seas is insufficient. If we take a sober look 
at our face there is a very sharp contrast 


with portions protruding ami others de- 
pressed. We. have to think carefully why 
we have such a strange face. 

Before 1853, Japan was closed for a long 
period. We were in effect self-sufficient 
and there was really no need to import 
any specific goods. 1 do not think there is 
any other country in the world like Japan 
in this sense. 

During this period an anti-intemationaZ 
attitude developed not by design but as a 
natural result of history. Because this fea- 
ture is very deeply rooted Japanese just 
are not conscious of .it at all. But since 
1853, whether Japan liked it or not, it bad 
to become a member of the international 
community. Secondary industry in japan 
was able to meet the challenge an.d - be- 
come strong by international standards. 
The primary and tertiary industries, due 
to the inertia of history, have yet to be 
internationalized. Because of its isolation, 
Japan is not yet playing a sufficient role 
comparable to its economic strength. But 
competitive strength is a relative term. 
To take a very simplistic view that we will 
be fine as long as we continue to export 
secondary industrial products is a very . 
childish concept of competition. There is a 
European term "noblesse oblige.” I 
wonder whether the Japanese can be con- 
sidered as nobles or commoners? If the 
Japanese want to be considered as nobles 
then I think we need to reflect on our- 
selves very seriously. 


and now investment, whic£ ; has Jjeen 
conducive to a more bu si nesslike discus-. 


SI {HI. 


There is a general feeling of ah urgent 
need to find a broadefciasis for the Japan- 
EC dialogue than only the problems of 
trade. .Several japanesa._:paneUists ad- 
mitted that, on early for in- 
vestment In Europe wasto'sVoid increas- 
ing trade friction by exporting production 
j»t products. Tbatcertainfr h^ps.-but it 
will only wiork — and I think this cb me out 
very desrfy teour discussioos'-— If cress- 
in vestment of- Japanese andEC partners 
develops in an e qqUfbr iated -way-- And at 
the moment it is dear this is iwt the case. 
At the same time, this imbalance- is at a 
very low investment leveL, A yqry small 
proportion: of Japanese' overseas invest- 
ment has gone, to the JUG, while. EC invest- 
ment.in Japan compB&ed tb the rest of the- 
world is an even mWritfeculcHisfe- small 
proportion aboutonepercent,. 

Tbe discussions raised the. issue of. the 
Afferent .kinds of obstacles to internation- - 
al investment Tbere-are varioueinstitu- 
tional obstacles — regulations, prohibi- 
tions, spe<tel procedures but, -in;gen- 
• end, ft was fonh&tbaC there is. in c rea sing 
awareness on toe sides of Governments 
that these "most be 7 , brought down to 
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vestment is a. very irtqiortaai'ageut for 
the development of 'cooperation" between 





Edmund P. WeUenstem 

Special Counsellor to the Commission of 
the European Communities 


I would like to begin with a comparison 
which those who attended the first and 
second symposiums can share. I found 
this third symposium had quite a different 
atmosphere from number two in Brussels 
last January which was already quite dif- 
ferent from the first symposium held in 
Tokyo nearly two years ago. Tbe first 
gathering mainly concentrated on fric- 
tions, short term trade problems and 
everything connected with those issues. 
Our discussions were acrimonious at 
times. The atmosphere in the succeeding 
meetings has been different no doubt be- 
cause we have put the emphasis on longer 
term' aspects, first industrial cooperation 


our countries, This.*? tra ata regional as 
well as & national teveL It is afco very im- 
portant to opera up the fiekT of investment 
not just to the ‘‘gtente/’tiie mititinatiooal 
conglomerates, etc,, but also to:. the 
medium and even small-sized firms. Sug- 
gestions were ; made to consider 7 what 
could be made available on both sides to 
help such companies to cope with the ex- 
tremely high irtitial costs inhered in entry 
to the Japanesemarket, farexampie. 

As to the economic conditionsfor a suc- 
cessful international investment, it was 
agreed by bothsidesthatit was important 
to start with Investment in tbe commer- 
cial sphere but to move as quickly as 
possible to the^productiat sphere, and to 
see to it that, in amiable way. the value 
added in the hast country becomes bigger 
over time. This, is Very important to stress 
because. it toidlrectiy Teiated to- the ac- 
ceptability of thetore^in vestment. 

One EC paneDtaisuggested thatwhere- 
as takeovers mJaparr were considered 
. the worstpossilde way tomake an invest- 
ment, if not totally impossible, in some 
.EC countries' a ; . takeover cMdd be the ; 
smoothest way to proceed aU wing the ~ 
investment, to bufid : on an existing situa- 
tion that might leadtoeasier acceptation 
-ity by the host country. Finally, one Japa- 
nese speaker said he : had -.expected the 
Common Market to benwrecoouiiou that) 
it really is, and that he had encountered 
unexpected Obstacles ini moving gooda 
from one country to ahbtberwithin the 
community; I.thihk Iie.is right and- it 
one of the priority themes- bn the agenda 
of the heads of ECmeanSer govemments. 
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